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A CHRONICLE OF EVENTS IN CALIFORNIA. 


V.—THE LAST HUNT. | July 20, 18—. Iam particular about the date, 
T EVER shone the sun more brightly than it | because this was the third day after our memor- 
4% did on Bear Harbor on the morning of | able adventure with the grizzly bear, and this 
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was the exact day on which occurred the last | 'Tis passing sweet to wander, free as air, 
and one of the most remarkable and tragic | Blithe truants in the bright and breeze-ble 
Far from the town—where stoop the sons of ca 


events with which the records of our Association A ; , 
O’er plains of mischief till their souls turn 


have ever been darkened. 
‘¢ He who has not enjoyed the inspiring influ- Thus spoke His Honor the Judge, 
ences of camp-life in California can scarcely | glorious morning of the 20th, as one by 


form an idea of a fine morning in camp, when | rolled out of our chapadens, exuberant 

the swallows are twittering in the trees and the | and spirits. A crackling fire sent wy 
field-larks wooing the sleepers out of their cha- | of smoke from the centre of the camp ; 
padens with their merry roundelays. There is | odor of stewed venison and boiling 

a freshness in the air, a fragrance in the dewy | mingled grate fully with the charming bri 
sod, a warmth and brilliancy in the rays of the | Nature so pleasantly referred to by t1 

sun as they come pouring over the hill-tops, | and when Captain Toby rolled out of his | 
through the glittering trees, to which the rarest | ets, raised his pewter flask high in th 
beauties of nature in other lands are tame in | called around him a merry crowd, and ail | 
comparison. In no part of the world is there | forth into that magnificent glee, 

such a climate, so bright and beautiful are the ‘A pie sat on a p'ar tree! 
atmospheric tints; so clear, pure, and healthful A pie sat on a p'ar tree! 
is the air, whether by night or day; so exuber- | A pie sat on a p’ar tree! 

ant is animal life under the stimulus that is ign! Regret helg 
absorbed from all the rich surroundings of ele- | I am free to declare it was enough to m: 
ments, where the mere luxury of living, breath- | grave men dance like boys, and melancholy men 
ing, and seeing is a blessing enjoyed as it never | shout for joy like little children. , 

can be elsewhere. It is a land of promise, of ‘*And now, gentlemen,” said the Cay 
youth, vigor, and rejuvenescence , a land where | ‘as we are soon to depart from this deli 
men may rush for health and inspiration as well | region, where the game is abundant 

as money, where company select, I propose that we hav 
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grand and general deer-hunt, that every mem- 
ber may enjoy an opportunity of carrying home 
some trophy of his skill in the chase.” 

A general shout greeted this proposition, in 
which all united except our esteemed friend 
Tom Fry, whose recollections of a recent chase 
vere not of the most agreeable kind. The loss 
if his clothing had been in some measure reme- 
lied by contributions from such of the party as 
1ad any extra apparel to bestow upon him, and 
it this period his costume was singularly varie- 
vated and striking. A small smoking-cap, pre- 
sented by Mr. Phil Wilkins, barely covered the 
rown of his head; a red flannel shirt, the gift 
if Captain Toby, scantily adorned his body; a 
nair of slender-legged pantaloons, belonging to 
‘the undersigned,” were fitted to his ponderous 
imbs as beautifully as the natural skin, but utter- 
ly failed to reach more than half-way round his 
. iist, and had to be fastened by means of vari- 
us straps and leather thongs; stockings he had 

ie, and for shoes he wore a pair of moccasins 

stily constructed by the Doctor out of a raw 
-skin. 

When Captain Toby proposed a general deer- 
junt, therefore, it is not a matter of surprise 
that Mr.#ry hesitated to hail the proposition 
with that degree of enthusiasm with which it 
was greeted from other sources. He had not 
yet forgotten the chowder; nor were his recol 
lections of the hazards of life and limb in this 
region calculated to inspire him with a desire to 

ave camp again upon an uncertainty. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Fry, as soon as the 
heering had partially subsided, ‘‘ you will par- 
lon me if I suggest that it would scarcely be 
prudent for all of us to leave the camp at the 
same time on this proposed expedition. There 
we Indians in this vicinity, as I know by sad 
xperience, and if they discovered our camp 
without a suitable guard, they would be sure to 
b us of our remaining property. Since it has 
pleased Providence to furnish me with more 
flesh to carry than usually falls to the lot of one 
person, though I can run with considerable 
speed when unencumbered by clothing, it would 
ye advisable for me perhaps to remain here with 
Doctor Campbell and assist in the preparation 
of a venison stew, for which I have no doubt 
you will all have acquired an excellent appetite 
by the time you are done killing your game.” 

This proposition seemed so reasonable that it 
was at once accepted. Mr. Fry was furnished 
with a spare rifle with which to keep guard; and 
ull the rest of the party forthwith set about their 
preparations for the chase. As soon as break- 
fast was over, and the rifles, powder-flasks, hunt- 
ing-knives, and all necessary accoutrements in 


ro 


readiness, Captain Toby laid down the pro-| 


gramme of routes. The General was to take 
up a certain cafion; Colonel Jack was to choose 
his own route, but to avoid a certain ridge upon 
which Mr. Phil Wilkins was to enjoy the pre- 
emption right; two of the lawyers, Messrs. Tomp- 
kins and Podgers, were to follow the line of the 
coast, in a southerly direction, and the remain- 
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der were to scatter about over the hills. Cap- 
tain Toby himself was to take rather a more ex- 
tended range on the back of his Broncho, and 
drive the game in toward the valley from the 
high ridges. The whole plan was admirably 
contrived, and was in every respect worthy the 
genius of our excellent friend and associate. 

With three cheers that rang merrily through 
the encampment, and many expressions of grati- 
tude toward the Captain, the whole party were 
about to start off, when Mr. Wilkins stepped from 
the ranks and begged permission to say a word. 

*¢ You will bear me witness, gentlemen,” said 

he, ‘‘that I am not usually mistaken in my 
views respecting the Phenomena of Nature. 
This is a very uncommon day, and likely to be 
more so before night. I feel it in the atmos- 
phere. Something remarkable is going to hap- 
pen. Many of you doubtless are under the im- 
pression that you are going to kill a deer; but I 
utterly deny the vulgar theory of extinguishing 
life by means of lead. ‘The two material sub- 
stances of flesh and lead may by sudden contact 
change their relative forms, but such casual 
change is no proof that the vital principle has 
been touched. When we satisfy the cravings 
of a carnal appetite by means of venison, I hold 
the doctrine that the venison is still alive, only 
the material or muscular system is deprived of 
motion. Hence I reverse the theory of the 
tanyans and other Oriental races who believe 
in the translation of men’s souls into the bodies 
of animals, and candidly confess that at this 
moment | beljeve myself to be partially com- 
posed of cows, sheep, chickens, snipe, rabbits, 
bucks, quails, and grizzly bears, not to mention 
hen-eggs and the larve of fish!” 

This proposition was so monstrous and as- 
tounding that the Judge could not refrain from 
expressing his surprise that any gentleman could 
be found to maintain such heathenish doctrines 
in an enlightened age. ‘‘ Doctrines,” said his 
Honor, with considerable asperity, ‘‘ which, if 
generally accepted by mankind, would strike at 
the very foundations of society. The abomina- 
ble systems of Plato and Aristotle were nothing 
to this. The very worst features of Paganism 
could not compare with it. What, Sir! do you 
undertake to tell me that because our friend 
Mr. Fry, for example, has just breakfasted on a 
pound of bacon, two pounds of venison, the leg 
of a rabbit, the breast of a quail, half a dozen 
mountain trout, and a can of sardines, that he is 
to that extent hog, deer, rabbit, quail, trout, and 
sardine? That the divine creature whose charms 
have given inspiration to the character of our 
noble friend the General, and rendered his life 
a dream of poetry and romance; of whom he so 
often says, with equal justice and propriety, 

*T see no fault in her whom I adore, 
Or if I do her beauty makes it none. 
Behold a man abandoned o'er 
To an eternal lethargy of love!’ 
—that she, one of the choicest pieces of God's 
handiwork that ever captivated the heart of 
man, is merely a broiled duck, or a squab, or 
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See. aie 


an oyster? That because our friend Captain 
Toby yesterday dined on Bologna sausage, the 
component parts of which are uncertain, he 
ought to-day to be barking like a dog, 
like a horse, or braying like a jackass? That 
in now addressing you, gentlemen, and refuting 


neighing 


these abominable heresies, I am merely uttering 
the sentiments of a clam, or a bull-frog, or a 
mountain grouse, having recently partaken of 
all these luxuries? That our cook, Dr. Camp 
bell, is merely a large sturgeon with hind-legs, 
because he happens to be fond of sturgeon? 
Out upon such monstrous and absurd doctrines! 
[ hope, gentlemen, the good sense of this Asso 
ciation may never again be insulted by views so un- 


worthy the age of civilization in which we live! 


yr 


MAN, ON THE JUDGE'S THEORY. 


This rebuke was so unlike the general tenor 
of the Judge’s remarks, which were almost in- 
variably characterized by great courtesy ; it was 
so sudden, warm, and unexpected, that for a mo- 
ment Mr. Wilkins was taken aback and ren- 
lered quite speechless. It was only for a mo- 
ment, however, for his resources were too pro- 
lific, and his spirit of too unyielding a ‘character, 
to permit of such an easy victory. He was 
about to indulge in a very sarcastic retort, bear- 
ing with great severity upon those incredulous 


members of society who never believe in any 
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thing which is not susceptible of proof by 
double rule of three, when Captain Ty by, wh 
was a little impatient to proceed on the hunt. 
interfered to preserve peace. 
submitted by the Captain gave an entirely ney 
turn to the argument. F 

‘¢ Gentlemen,” said he, ‘ there is a great d 
to be said on both sides of the questi n, as 
know by personal experience. 
acquainted with all the trails that lead to th 
rreat citadel of Truth, having been ther 
several occasions. ‘The very best of them 
my opinion, is a little Nourisument. I pr 
pose, therefore, that we all take a pull at th 
blue keg, and consider the matter amica 
cided in favor of both parties.”’ 

This proposition was greeted with a 


The } ropositior 


I am intimat 


of approval, in which both his Honor and M 
Wilkins heartily joined. The blue k 
brought forward, and every gentleman present 
became fully satisfied that Truth lay at the | 
tom of it, for all seemed to be in search of 
that direction. In a few minutes more the par- 
ty had scattered out in the various directi 
suggested by Captain Toby. The only o 
pants of the camp were the old black Doctor 
our friend Tom Fry. 

As the day advanced the popping of rif 
shot-guns all around on the hill-sic | 
absolutely inspiring. It was evident tl 
hunters were enjoying an extraordinary a1 
Mr. Fry began to feel lon 
There was something rather depressing a1 


of success. 


glorious in his position. Besides, what \ 

be the result if the hunters should happer 
drive all the grizzly bears in the country 
ward the camp? Mr. Fry reflected for som 
time, and at length thought he would like to g 
out and kill a deer also. 

‘¢ Campbell,” said he to the Doctor, who w 
engaged in stirring up the venison st 
thought has struck me!” 

** Golly ° das bad!” answered the Doctor, | 
ing up alittle incredulous. ‘* Did he strucl 
in de stomach ?” 

** No—I say a thought has struck me.” 

“Oh, das it,eh? D-d-did you hit him bac! 
agin ?” 

**Campbell, what would you say if I were 
o out and kill a buck within three hundred 
ards of camp ?” 

‘¢ Oh, gway fum here, Mass’r Fry!” said th 
Doctor, laughing, ‘* you jest want to fool d’ ol 
nigger.” 

‘* Not at all, Doctor; I am perfectly in ear 
est. Our friend Captain Toby has informe: 
me that if I dress in a deer-skin and wear th 
head of a buck it will be a sure method of at- 
tracting all the deer in the vicinity, and driving 
away the bears. He says he has often caught : 
dozen fawns a day by assuming that costum« 
and throwing a little Scotch snuff in their eye 
as soon as they came near enough.” 

The Doctor opened his eyes very wide at thi 
information, but merely remarked that Capt: 
Toby ‘‘know’d a heap of funny things.” 


on 
£ 
y 
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The more Mr. Fry con- 
sidered the matter the 
more determined he be- 
‘ame to carry his project 
nto execution. 

‘‘Campbell,” said he, 
ifter a pause, ‘*T believe 
[ll doit. With your as- 
sistance I can arrange 
one of these deer-skins. 
It will be a grand tri- 
umph if I can kill a fine 
yuck within a few hun- 
lred yards of camp.” 

The Doctor was rath- 
ry tickled at the idea, 
ind readily offered his as- 
A large deer- 
skin was selected from a 
lot that hung on a tree 
clos* by. The head and 
antlers of another deer were then procured, and, 


sistance. 


by means of a little labor in cutting out the jaw- 
bones and brains, rendered sufficiently light for 
the purpose. A sail-needle and piece of twine 
unswered to sew this to the neck of the skin, 
which the Doctor then fastened around the body 
f Mr. Fry with strips of raw hide. In a very 

As Mr. 
Fry walked up and down before the camp-fire in 
a stooping posture the Doctor could not forbear 
some expressions of admiration. 


short time the deception was complete. 


‘*Golly, Mass’r Fry! you’s de ’spress image 
f a big buck I seed de oder day—all ‘cep de 
hind-legs !”’ 

Mr. Fry looked at his ponderous legs, and 
thought they might be a little thinner without 
disadvantage to himself or the character he had 
assumed. However, it would not be necessary 
to show his hind-legs unless in case he should 
encounter a bear. By turning his back toward 
an animal of that description, he thought there 
would be rather an advantage in the legs than 
otherwise; and he accordingly turned in the pro- 
posed attitude, and said, triumphantly, 

‘* Campbell, what do I look like now ?” 

**Golly!” exclaimed the Doctor, starting 
back as if quite astounded, ‘‘you’s de ’spress 
image of a ghost I seed one night! If dat 
doesn’t scare away de grizzly bears de debbil 
himself couldn’t do it!” 

Mr. Fry was quite charmed with the results 
of his experiment. With a few words of cau- 
tion to the Doctor not to suffer any accident to 
happen to the stew, he took his rifle and pro- 
ceeded toward a little eminence about three 
hundred yards from the camp. 
partially concealed by bushes, and was admira- 
bly suited for the purpose. It overlooked a 
ravine in which several deer had been recently 
seen, and where it was likely there were still 
a few bucks lurking in search of the does which 
had been killed. 

Mr. Fry had not proceeded very far when he 
heard a crackling sound in the bushes on the 
opposite side of the ravine. It was evidently a 


This spot was | 


RANGERS. 


TOM FRY'S DEER HUNT. 


deer, and now was the time to test the experi- 
ment of the mask. With some difficulty, and 


a few jnisgivings that it might possibly turn out 


to be a bear, he got down on all fours and crept 
cautiously up toward the edge of the bank, keep- 
ing his rifle pointed backward, so that there 
would be no danger of an accident, and breath- 
ing very heavily to keep his courage up. 

Here I must pause to explain the true na- 
ture of the sounds which had attracted the at- 
tention of our hunter. 

It appeared that Mr. Phil Wilkins, after be 
coming separated from the party, took it inte 
his head that this thing of cruising around th« 
edges of chaparral patches and deep ravines was 
somewhat dangerous. He would therefore cruise 
Still it would not do to 
return too soon ; sat down and waited a 
few hours, during which he devoted himself to 
the preparation of an argument in defense of his 
peculiar theories, that would perfectly annihilate 
the Judge. About the time he had entirely 
extinguished his antagonist he heard a rustling 


in toward the camp. 


so he 


among the bushes on the opposite side of the 
ravine, and looking up in that direction, per- 
ceived, to his extreme surprise, the head and 
antlers of a splendid buck! Mr. Wilkins was 
seized with a sudden ague. He was not fright- 
Nx body ever is fright- 
It was only the pro- 
digious and astounding character of the fact that 
took him aback. There stood a live buck be- 
fore him within forty yards! It was enough t 
give any gentleman not accustomed to such 
sights the worst kind of an ague. I once had 
an attack myself that caused me to drop the rifle 
|and run away; but then that was a bear agne 
Still the buck ague is very nearly as bad, be 
cause there is no telling whether the animal 
may not take a sudden notion to make use of 
| his horns, and thus become the attacking party. 
Mr. Wilkins had fired by way of practice sev- 

|} eral shots at crows, stumps, and rocks on the 
way <lown to his present station, and not expect- 
| ing to see any thing more, had failed to load his 


ened. $y no means. 


ened on such occasions. 
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THE BUCK AGUE. 


rifle. He now did so, however, very rapidly, 
and under such terrible shocks of ague that it 
was with the utmost difficulty he could find the 
muzzle of the rifle, or get-the powder into it 
after he did find it, or put the cap on the nip- 
ple after that was done. Without waiting to 
draw out the ramrod—of the existence of which 


he was perfectly ignorant at the moment—he | 


hastily placed the barrel on the limb of a small 
tree, drew the stock somewhere about the top 
of his right shoulder, took a general average of 
the space in front of him, shut both his 
turned his head away, and—fired ! 

Mr. Wilkins, to his extreme surprise, found 
himself immediately lying prostrate upon his 
back with the rifle about three paces from him. 
He rubbed his eyes, got up, felt his arms and 
legs, walked a few steps, and became satisfied 
that he had suffered no material injury. 
a very remarkable case ! 
kicked ! 
posed of the buck, for he could see it across the 
ravine kicking on the top of the bank in the 
agonies of death! 

Mr. Wilkins hastened toward the spot. 
drew his knife as he ascended the bank. 
sometimes make battle. It would be well to 
cut the poor animal’s throat, at all events, and 


eves, 


The rifle must have 


He 


put it out of misery: not that this was any ar- | 


gument against his theory. On the contrary— 
**What in the name of the Seven Wonders 


It was | 


No matter; he had effectually dis- | 


Bucks | 


is that?” exclaimed 
Mr. Wilkins, starting 
backaghast. ‘* A buck 
with human legs!’ 

There w as certainly 
no mistake about that 
fact. There were th, 
legs—and a very sub- 
stantial pair they wer 
too. Mr. Wilkins turn- 
ed ashy pale, shook 
from head to foot, an 
cried out desperately. 

“Help! help! T's 
killed a man! Come 
here somebe dy! Mur. 
der! fire!” 

Fortunately Capt 
Toby happened to be 
charging down the hill 
at that moment on hi 
Broncho. Attracted 
by the cries of helt 
he hastened to the spot 
and there saw, to hi 
intense astonishment 
the prostrate and writh- 
ing form of Mr. Fry 
habited in the skin of a 
deer, the unhappy Wil- 
kins running about 

frantically calling for 

help. The 

saw at a glance what 

had happened, dis- 
mounted from his Broncho, raised up the he 
of the dying man, felt his pulse, and carefull; 
examined his body. 

‘¢He’s mortally wounded,” said the Captain 
gravely. ‘*You’ve shot him in the 
Here’s the hole in the deer-skin where the bal 
struck him.” 

‘¢But there’s no blood,” said Mr. Wilkins 
wringing his hands; ‘‘at least I 


Cay tall 


bowels 


don’t s 
any.” 

‘Of course not. No man ever bleeds whet 
he is shot in the bowels. The injury is internal.’ 

‘“What’s to be done?” cried Mr. Wilkins 
piteously. ‘*What’s to be done, Captain Toby? 

‘“<PDone?” said the Captain. ‘* Why, carr 
| him into camp at once, and give him some now 

ishment. Nothing else will save him?” 

Here the Captain set up a yell for help tha 
must have been heard at the distance of half : 
mile. Almost at the same moment the tw 
lawyers, who had taken down the coast, aj 
peared over the brow of the hill. sy the unite 
efforts of all four the unfortunate victim of M1 
|} Wilkins’s skill was lifted up and borne towar 
the camp. 

In the mean time the Doctor had heard th 
unusual cries, and was rejoiced at the success of 
the experiment in which he had taken part. 

‘‘Golly!” said he, as the party approached 
carrying their heavy burden, ‘‘das a whopper! 


| Mass’r Tom has killed a big buck, sure enough! 
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BRINGING GAME 


into 


Whew! it takes four of ’em to carry it 
camp !” 

But just at this moment the Doctor got sight 
of the legs, and turned the color of lead with 


fright. Visions of murder, arrest, jails, and the 
gallows flashed through his brain. Not more 
than half an hour had elapsed since he had 
helped to manufacture that very buck. Throw- 
ing up his hands he fell back in a paroxysm of 
terror, roaring out with all his might, ‘*‘ Gway 
fum here! Oh! gwayfum here! I had nuffin 
to do wid it! Gway! 
I'm nuffin but a poor ole nigger! 
Oh, let me be!” 

‘*‘Shut up!” said the Captain, sternly. ‘* No- 
body accused you of it, you old reprobate! 
Bring the blue keg here, quick!” 

The Doctor gathered himself up as fast as pos- 
sible, and did as commanded. Captain Toby 
then directed that the wounded man should be 
laid on a blanket, which was also done. He 
then took the keg, extracted the bung, and held 
the orifice directly over the mouth of his patient. 
The remedy operated like magic. 
gulps Mr. Fry slowly opened his eyes, and, in a 
feeble voice, demanded, ‘‘ Where am I? 
has happened? Is the stew all safe ?” 

Captain Toby answered, ‘‘ Keep quiet, my 
dear Sir, as you value your life. You are in 
camp among your friends. An accident has 
happened. You have been shot in mistake for 
a deer, and mortally wounded. Fortunately, 
however, there is a remedy at hand which would 
bring the deadest man that ever died to life if he 


Let me be! 


9? 


Somebody else done it! | 


After a few | 


What | 


INTO CAMP. 


| were onl 
| all safe.’ 
| Mr. Fry groaned and turned over. He was 
aware that he was mortally wounded — there 
could be no doubt about that. He had felt the 
ball strike him. It must have hit him in the 
pit of the stomach, for there was where he had 
first become sensible of the concussion. To die, 
| however, and leave that stew! Here he groaned 
again, and begged to be helped to a plate of 
stew, that he might at least know how it tasted 
before his departure from this world. The Doe- 
tor quickly supplied the necessary aliment. 
| «Perhaps, after all,” observed Mr. Wilkins 
| hopefully, ‘*he may not be mortally wounded 
though I am certain I took dead aim on him.” 
| **Not mortally wounded!” cried Captain Toby, 
sternly. ‘‘ Was ever a man shot through the pit 
| of the stomach without being mortally wounded ? 
|I am astonished at you, Mr. Wilkins! Permit 
me to ask, Sir, if you shot this unfortunate mar 
in illustration of your peculiar theory? If yor 
did, it was certainly a very striking illustration ! 
Besides, Sir, I am too well aware of your skill 
| with the rifle to suppose for a moment that you 
could have missed so large an object at the dis- 
| tance of forty paces.” 
‘*No,” said Mr. Wilkins, mournfully, 
never could have missed him—that is imposs 
|ble. There was a very heavy load in the rifl 
It kicked me over the moment I pulled the trig- 
| ger.” 
‘*Ha!” exclaimed Captain Toby, “then yeu 
| shot him with the ramrod! That is still worse. 


capable of trying it—and the stew is 


meee) 


paeat rw ere oy 


cee 
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No man ever yet recovered after a ramrod had ‘That the human skull was composed 
passed through his bowels. You must be pre-| gutta-percha. Barnes denied this proposition 
pared, Sir, for the worst consequences. I once | absurd and contemptible, and quoted the eyj- 
shot three bucks with a ramrod, and killed every | dence of the most renowned medical men 
one of them instantly. Indeed, there was an | age to prove that it was formed of calcined n 
unfortunate Indian stealing upon them from the | nesia and oxygen gas.” 
opposite side, and he was killed also. The ram- ** Hydrogen, if it please the Court,” said Mr 
rod entered his skull and passed out through his | Tompkins. 
left heel. He never spoke a word after receiving ‘*__Of hydrogen gas and calcined mam 
the wound; but turning coolly around, picked | Boggs became excited, and said that the q 
ip the ramrod, fixed it in his bow, and fired it | tion was susceptible of mathematical demons 
back at me. By a mere miracle my life was|tion. Barnes dared him to prove it, upon wl 
saved. The pewter flask which I usually carry | Boggs immediately struck Barnes a smart bl 
hung in front of my stomach. The ramrod|on the head with his walking-cane. Ban 
struck it and glanced, merely carrying away two | dropped 
buttons from my vest. The Indian, in the mean ‘If the Court will excuse me,” 
time, rolled over and died.” Podgers, ‘*‘ Barnes did not drop. He 

This fearful example of the dreadful effects of | and fell.” 
ramrods caused Mr. Fry to drop the stew and ‘¢'That is immaterial to the point at 
resume his groans. It was truly pitiable to be- | continued the Judge; ‘at all events, 
hold him as he lay tossing and groaning on the | was cracked 
blanket, calling for help and protesting that it ‘¢ Fractured, is the reading of the case 
was impossible for him to liye fifteen minutes | books,” said Mr. Tompkins. 
longer. | ‘—-His skull was fractured by the |} 

At this melancholy stage of affairs the Judge | Boggs still contended that it was made of g 
and several other members of the party returned | percha, which Barnes being unable to deny 


soggs retired triumphantly. § 


to camp, having been unsuccessful in the chase. | moment, 
A large buzzard was the only game that resulted | damages was brought by Barnes imm« 
from the united skill of the party. | upon his recovery. The Court decided t 
The nature of the dreadful catastrophe which | man had a right to maintain the doct 
had occurred was quickly explained by Captain | gutta-percha at the expense of another 


* 


roby ; and it is doing no more than justice to; skull 
his Honor to say that he was profoundly moved ‘*Cranium is the expression used in thi 
and distressed. In a voice almost inarticulate | cision, if the Court please,” said Mr. Pod 
with grief he said: ‘* At the expense of another man’s « 

‘* Nothing can be farther from my intention, | The jury having rendered a verdict of G 


gentlemen, than to take advantage of so sad an | Boggs was sentenced to pay a fine of a tl 


occasion for the purpose of enjoying a petty tri- | dollars 

umph over a fallen adversary; for I most deeply ** Eleven hundred,” said Mr. Tompki1 
sympathize with our unfortunate friend who has | was the exact amount—eleven hundred.’ 
been the cause of this terrible disaster. It is **__A fine of eleven hundred dollars, a 
but reasonable and humane to suppose that he | fer imprisonment for the term of two y« 
was laboring under some extraordinary hallucin- ‘*Three, if your Honor please,” 
agion of intellect when he undertook to sustain | Podgers. ‘** And likewise sentenced 

his peculiar theory of Material Substances by | imprisonment for the term of three y 
shooting a fellow-being through the body with a | is the exact reading of the Reports.” 
ramrod. I have never known precisely such a ** Very well,” said the Judge, ‘* thre 
ease in the whole history of medical jurispru- | It was long enough, at all events, to enable 
dence. Yet there are several examples on re- | to reflect upon his error, and become convi! 
cord somewhat analogous in their nature. The | that the human skull is not made of gutta-} 
famous case of Barnes v. Boggs, 4th Howatthep. | cha but of Porcelain—” 

6547, and Chap. VIII., verse 14, p. 972 of Coke ‘*French China,” suggested Mr. Tom 
upon Littleton—” ‘*¢if I remember correctly, Boggs ever afte: 
“Tf the Court please,” said Mr. Tompkins, one | tended that the skull, or rather cranium, is « 

of the legal gentlemen who had assisted in carry- | posed of French China.” 
ing the body of the unfortunate Fry into camp, ‘¢ Terra-cotta is the material mentioned in tt 
‘this case is recorded in Chap. X., 6th verse of | Reports,” said Mr. Podgers; ‘‘ for I rememb« 
Chitty upon Evidence—” very well when the case was tried much dis 
** Exactly,” continued the Judge, ‘‘and a/ sion took place as to the meaning of the w 
very remarkable case it is too. Barnes and | It was finally agreed that they signified bal 
Boggs were friends. One day, in the course of | or cooked earth.” 
in argument, Boggs contended that the human ‘Precisely; you are right, Sir. And ever 
skull was composed of gum-elastic—” after contended that the human skull is not mad 
‘*Gutta-percha, if it please the Court,” inter- | of gutta-percha, but of terra-cotta or cooked 
rupted Mr. Podgers, the other legal gentleman | earth; a doctrine which, however untena 
who had rendered assistance in the present case. | the present state of medical science, is, nev 


1: 


er- 
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theless, much less dangerous to society than that 
vriginally maintained by Boggs.” 

‘A very remarkable case,’”’ said Mr. Tomp- 
kins; ‘strikingly analogous. Many others 
might be cited, in all of which the strict rule of 
law is lad down that pending the issue of death 
the accused party can not be held to bail.” 

‘¢ Moreover,” suggested Mr. Podgers, ‘‘it is 
equired, and becomes the duty of all good citi- 
vens, in the absence of the Sheriff, Deputy Sher- 
ff, or other legally constituted officer of the law, 
to seize and hold in custody the guilty or accused 
party until he can be delivered over to the prop- 
»r authorities for trial. For my own part,” add- 
11 Mr. Podgers, “I have very little doubt that 
n the present case a plea of self-defense can be 
naintained; yet in the absence of proof, and 
inder the peculiar circumstances, where there is 
a strong probability of a fatal issue, it appears to 
me that our duty is plain. It is certainly a very 
unpleasant one to seize and confine a fellow- 
member of this Association, but the authorities 
ire imperative on the subject.” 

‘* Besides,” suggested Mr. Tompkins, *‘ as the 
infortunate gentleman in question is satisfied, 
through his peculiar system of reasoning, that 
1c is composed chiefly of cows, sheep, chick- 
‘ns, snipe, rabbits, bucks, quails, and grizzly 

ars, not to mention hen-eggs and the larve 
f fish—I quote his own words—no possible in- 

iry can result to him if we secure him to a 

e, pending the issue of this sad affair. And, 
noreover, should it be his misfortune to expiate 
is offense according to the extreme penalty of 
the law, it will donbtless be a subject of consola- 
tion to him to know that the contact of Material 
Substances produces no radical change.” 

Mr. Wilkins, already confused by the con- 
licting emotions of grief and anxiety that filled 

is breast, was so completely overcome by this 
droit application of his own theory, that he was 
incapable of uttering a single word in his own 
lefense. He merely expressed his willingness 
to abide by the law, whatever it might be. 

The Judge, whose sympathies were deeply 
moved by the unfortunate position of his adver- 
sary, expressed the hope that it would not be 
lecessary to proceed to such extreme measures. 
He had entire confidence in the honor of the ac- 
mused. ‘If he (Mr. Wilkins] would at once 
retract his dangerous doctrine of Material Sub- 
stances—during the existence of which there 
‘ould be no safety in camp—and pledge his 
vord as a gentleman not to run away—” 

“Never!” cried Mr. Wilkins, firmly; ‘‘nev- 
er, Sir! The truth is dearer to me than life 
tself. Bind me hand and foot, gentlemen. I 
am ready to abide by the law.” 

‘*In that case,” said the Judge, gloomily, ‘‘I 
‘an interpose no obstacle. The gentleman may 
it any moment kill half a dozen of us, to prove 
hat there is no such thing as death. He had 
better be securely bound.” 

Messrs. Tompkins and Podgers immediately 
volunteered to perform this unpleasant duty, but 
as no resistance was made it was not difficult. 
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In the course of a few minutes the unhappy 
Wilkins was bound by the arms and securely 
fastened to a tree; and Messrs. Tompkins and 
Podgers rejoiced in the belief that they had at 
the same time secured a very important case. 
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FAST BIND, FAST FIND. 


In the mean time Captain Toby was actively 
employed in administering co] of 
‘* nourishment” to his patient, the beneficial ef- 
fects of which soon became manifest 

I must here digress a moment to speak of the 
peculiar kind of nourishment which the climate 
of California seems to demand. 


doses 


ious 


Every body is 
aware that the climate of California is peculiarly 
dry; but it is not generally known that the ef: 
fect of this exceeding drought is to evaporate al] 
Hence it 
becomes necessary constantly to renew the sup- 
ply, in order to keep from withering up. Wa- 
ter is not always to be ha 


the juices out of the physical system. 


1; and, consequently, 
many very temperate people are obliged to drink 
whisky, of which there is never any scarcity. I 
am acquainted with several excellent stage-driv 
ers on the Sacramento, Mud Springs, Hangtown, 
Murderer’s Bar, Grizzly Flat, and Devil’s Gulch 
routes, who, by reason of constantly riding in 
the sun, evaporate so rapidly that they are com- 
pelled to stop for a drink every half hour. Dur- 
ing the intervals they become highly irritated 
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lest any unforeseen circumstance should have 
occurred to cut off the supply at the next tavern, 
and begin to swear horribly in about ten minutes 
after the last drink, and keep on swearing at a 
frightful rate of progression till it becomes abso- 
luteiy shocking to hear them. Stages filled with 
passengers are often turned over during these 
intervals of raging thirst,-and legs and arms 
broken without regard to the owners. These 
drivers are very clever sort of fellows in their 
way, but not proverbial for their civility, unless 
you furnish them with an extra treat, which im- 
mediately operates on their organs of benevo- 
lence, and, in extreme cases, secures a top-seat, 
when they will be pleased to entertain you for 
many hours during the day with an elaborate 
account of each team, and of every other driver, 
and every pretty girl, and every fight, and every 
frolic, that ever was seen or heard of on the 
route. 

But this process of evaporation is by no means 
confined to stage-drivers. The climate of Sacra 
mento during the sessions of the Legislature is 
wonderfully calculated to absorb all the moist- 
ure in the legislative body. No measure of any 
importance can be passed without a large ex- 
penditure of whisky; and the election of a Sen- 
ator is so thirsty a business that I have never 
known one to be elected until a majority of both 
houses had inquired into the true merits of the 
case under the table. 

Nor is San Francisco exempt from this pre- 
vailing epidemic. I do not pretend to say that 
people are any more thirsty there than they are 
in New York, Boston, New Orleans, or any other 


great city in the Union; but I think the water is 
not usually considered so wholesome as it is else 
where, and consequently a smaller amount of it 
is mixed with the whisky. Indeed I am ac- 
quainted with many competent judges who say 
that it weakens good liquor to put any water at 
all in it. 

Nor is the peculiar effect of the climate of th 
western coast confined to the whites. The In- 
dians are also strongly affected by it. A few 
years ago, when I had the misfortune to be ir 
public employ (and for no disreputable act that 


I can now remember), it beeame my duty to in- 
quire into the condition of the Indians on Pu- 
get’s Sound. In the course of my travels through 


that interesting region I visited a little village, 
not far from the Straits of Fuca, consisting of 
some half a dozen Indian wigwams and a few 
rickety frame shanties, in which white peopl 
lived. The principal articles of commerce, I 
soon discovered, were whisky, cotton handker- 
chiefs, tobacco, and cigars, and the principal 
shops were devoted to billiards and the sale of 
grog. This was in 1857. I was introduced by 
the Indian Agent to the “‘ Duke of York,” th 
chief of the Clallam tribe, who inhabited that 
region, and still disputed the possession of the 
place with the white settlers. If the settlers 
paid him any thing for the land upon whicl 
they built their shanties it must have been in 
whisky, for the Duke was lying drunk in his 
wigwam at the time of my visit. For the sak¢ 
of morals, I regret to say that he had two wives, 
ambitiously named ‘‘ Queen Victoria” and “ Jen 
ny Lind ;” and for the good repute of Indian la 
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dies of rank, it grieves me to add that the Queen 
and Jenny were also very tipsy, if not quite drunk, 
when I called to pay my respects. 

The Duke was lying on a rough wooden bed- 
stead, with a bullock’s hide stretched over it, 
enjoying his ease with the ladies of his house- 
hold. When the Agent informed him that a 
Hyas Tyee, or Big Chief, had called to see him 
with a message from the Great Chief of all the 
Indians, the Duke grunted significantly, as much 
as to say ‘that’s all right.” The Queen, who 
sat near him in the bed, gave him a few whacks 
to rouse him up, and by the aid of Jenny Lind 
sueceeded, after a while, in getting him in an 
upright position. His costume consisted of a 
red shirt and nothing else, but neither of the 
royal ladies seemed at all put out by the scanti- 
’ wardrobe. 


ness of his 


very amiable and jolly in the face of the old 
Duke, even 


stupefied as h: was by whisky. 
h me by the hand in a friendly manner, 
ind, 
York belly good man !” 


Of course I complimented him upon his gen- | 


eral reputation as a good man, and proceeded 
to make the usual speech, derived from the offi- 
jal formula, about the Great Chief in Wash- 
ington, whose children were as numerous as the 
leaves on the trees and the grass on the plains. 

“Oh, dam!” said the Duke, impatiently; 
“him send any whisky ?” 

No; on the contrary, the Great Chief had 
heard with profound regret that the Indians of 
Puget’s Sound were addicted to the evil prac- 
tice of drinking whisky; and it made his heart 


THE DUKE OF YORK, QUEEN 
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was his 





| highly injurious to health. 


He | 


patting his stomach, remarked, ‘‘ Duke | 
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bleed to learn that it was killing them off rap- 
idly, and was the principal cause of all their 
misery. It was very cruel and very wicked for 
white men to sell whisky to the Indians, and it 
arnest wish that the law against this 
illicit traffic might be enforced and the offend- 
ers punis ied. 

‘*Ugh!” muttered the Duke of York ; 
send any ‘backer ?” 

No; on the contrary, he has also heard with 
deep regret that the Indians of Puget’s Sound 
were addicted to the use of tobacco, a vile and 
nauseous weed, affording no nourishment, and 


“him 


The bad example 


of white men in using this noxious stimulant, 


and teaching Indians how to use it, who perhaps 
| never saw it before, was greatly to be deplored. 
There was something | 


How much better it would be for the Indians to 
spend their earnings on wholesome food, which 
would strengthen their stomachs, and enable 
them to do a great deal more heavy work. 
‘*Ugh!” grunted the Duke of York; ‘‘ him 


| send any cigars ?”’ 


No; all the objections which applied to the 
use of tobacco were applicable to the use of ci- 
gars, which were frequently manufactured out 
of tobacco. The Great Chief thought it entire 
ly unnecessary that his red children should make 
chimneys out of their mouths like foolish white 
men, and never encouraged the practice by send- 
ing them presents of cigars. 

**Ugh!” said the Duke of York; ‘‘ him send 
any ruin ?” 

No; 


rum was worse than tobacco, and very 
nearlv 


as bad as whiskv. It was the policy of 


VICTORIA, AND JENNY LIND 
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the Great Chief to do 
all in to 
prevent red chil- 
dren from drinking 
rum; hencethe Agents 


his power 


his 


appointed toshowthem 
a good example were 
men selected by his 
ubordinate chiefs 
account of their tem- 
perate habits. 

‘““Ugh!"’ muttered 
the Duke of York; 
‘him send any muck- 
a-muck ?” 

**No; there was a 
liberal fund appropri- 
ated by Congress every 
year for the purpose of 
relieving the urgent 
necessities of the In- 
dians, and it was ex- 


on 


pected that in seasons 

of great scarcity , when 

their own efforts to pro- 

eure alivelihood failed, 

and starvation was like- 

ly to result, the Agents 

would furnish them with a little muck-a-muck 
occasionally out of whatever money there might 
be to spare. 

**Oh, dam!” said the Duke, turning over on 
his bed, and contemptuously waving his hand in 
termination of the interview— ‘dis Tyee no 
“count!” 

While this wa-wa, or grand talk, was going 
on, the Queen put her arms affectionately around 
the Duke’s neck, and giggled with admiration 
at his eloquence. Jenny sat a little at one side, 
and seemed to be under the combined influence 
of whisky, jealousy, and a black eye. I 
subsequently informed that the Duke was in 
the habit of beating both the Queen and Jenny 
for their repeated quarrels, and when unusually 


was 


drunk was not particular about either the force | 


or direction of his blows. This accounted for 


Jenny's black eye and bruised features, and for 
the alleged absence of two of the Queen’s front | 


teeth, which it was said were knocked out in a 
recent brawl. 

As I was saying, when led into the foregoing 
digression upon the dryness of the climate of 
California, the effects of the nourishment ad- 
ministered by Captain Toby to Mr. Fry very 
soon became manifest. 
warm’and red in the face. Upon being divest- 
ed of his deer-skin, which in the confusion had 
hitherto remained on him, he rose up from his 


lanket, looked around the camp, took another | 


pull at the blue keg, and burst into a wild roar 
f laughter. 

“Look a-here, genlem!” said he, staggering 
forward a few paces, and endeavoring to balance 
himself in an oratorical attitude—‘‘ my name's 
Tom Fry! A jolly old oyster is Tom! My 
sen’ments are in favor of Free trade and Con- 


| weight in camp. 
| says wot ain’t true. 


He began to grow quite | 
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sishoonal rights! Any body that wants 7 

Fry, he’s on hand! For 

‘I won't go home till mor 

Oh, I won't go home till morning! 
Tol derol deraddy! Ri tol derol deradd 


Genlem, I propose three cheers for Free trad 
and Conshooshinal rights—Ri tol derol deradd 
‘No: I won't go home till morning!’ 

Who says I killed a man? 
Bring him out! I can whip any man of my 
If he says I killed a 


I can whip him wit} 


Bring him 
man, | 


hand. Don’t care if he is Tom Sayers. I 
whip him and Heenan too, For 
Tom Fry, and I’m in favor of Conshooshina 
and 


my names 


rights ; 
go home till morning! 

Ri tol de rol der addy’ 
I won't go home till morning!’ 


‘I won'l 

No: 

The astonishment caused by this happy turt 

of affairs may well be conceived but can not ! 

Had the dead risen from the grav 

it could scarcely Inde 
that such was the case was the momentary 


described. 
have been greater. 


pression of many, and the absolute convictior 
of the old black Doctor, whose eyes seemed read) 


to start from their sockets. 

‘* How’r, old boy!” cried Tom, staggering t 
ward him; ‘‘ wha’s the latest news from Africa? 

‘¢Gway fum here!” roared the Doctor, re- 
treating—‘‘ gway! Gol a mighty, I wish d 
gemmen ud let me go home! De debbil’s i 
| dis camp sure!” 

Upon the suggestion of Captain Toby th 
prisoner, Mr. Phil Wilkins, was now released 
to the great disgust of Messrs. Tompkins a! 
Podgers, who contended that the ‘‘ intent’ was 
| just as criminal as if the man had died, and 
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that such a proceeding was contrary to all the 


precedents within the range of their legal expe- 
rience. Mr. Wilkins was also in favor of re- 
maining under arrest, unless every gentleman 
present would come forward and acknowledge 
that he (Mr. W.) was perfectly correct in the 
premises which he had assumed from the begin- 
The Judge considered that to indorse 
such doctrines would be to shatter the very 
foundations of government; upon which Mr. 
Wilkins retorted with great severity, and the 
matter was again assuming a hostile attitude, 
when Captain Toby suggested that a general 
pull at the blue keg would do more toward sus- 
taining the great fabric of society than all the 
law and all the arguments ever devised. 

‘¢ A little NOURISHMENT, gentlemen, is all we 
want to enable us to see into the bottom of the 


whole affair.” 


ning. 


WE WON'T 


THE 

HERE is something glorious in being mount- 

ed upon a fine horse—something exhilara- 
ting, and as suggestive of high deeds of courage 
and of daring. What horseman but has felt 
that indescribable thrill which courses like fire 
through one’s veins when mounted upon a spir- 
ited charger, and which seems to bid defiance— 
nay, to even court the danger which he other- 
wise would seek to avoid? Does not a proud 
independence take possession of the soul; for 
have we not always found that those nations 
who are naturally horsemen are ever the most 
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It affords me unfeigned pleasure to add that 
all agreed to this very reasonable proposition. 
The ‘‘nourishment” was produced, and passed 
around so freely, and with such a good-will, 
that before two hours had elapsed Captain Toby, 
the Judge, Mr. Phil Wilkins, Tom Fry, Messrs. 
Tompkins and Podgers, with the old black Doc- 
tor in the rear, were marching around the camp, 
arm in arm, singing in stentorian voices, 

‘We won't go home till morning! 
Oh, we won't go home till m 
No: we 


ning! 


won't go home till morning! 


Hi oh! hi oh! hi oh!” 

But in the morning we did start for home, 
bidding a final farewell to Bear Harbor. Of 
the adventures by the way, and the cordial re- 
ception which we received at San Francisco, the 
History of the California Coast Rangers will at 
present be silent. 


GO HOME TILL MORNING! 


CAVALRIST. 


| tenacious of their liberties ? 


Can we wonder, 
then, that the cavalrist clings with love—ay, 
almost idolatry—to his particular corps? Can 
we wonder that he looks down upon the mer 
foot-soldier as one who can not comprehend the 
emotions which sway him ; and although we may 
not agree with him, can we not pardon the feeling 
which dictates the thought? There is a littl 
corner in every man’s heart in which romance 
and knightly pride have stowed themselves ; we 
can easily, then, understand how popular musi 
be a corps embodying so much of both. 
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This ever-pervading shroud of romance and 
knight-errantry feeling stimulates and ennobles 
almost all the duties of the cavalrist. Oh! the 
romance of a night-patrol, when the moon beams 
serenely down, bathing every thing in a flood of 
the slightest 
impediment, the most familiar objects of the 
landscape, into strange and weird forms of fan- 
Or, when the sky is overcast, th 
clouds sweeping like the eddies of a river across 
the beauteous moon, bathing each time her face 
anew, and adding redoubled brightness to her 
smile; while her rays, touching here and there 
some parts of the accoutrements, betray, by its 
deadly gleam, the ready sabre! It is on such a 
night as this that the soul, touched by the silence 
and the time, awakens to a thousand new and 
mysterious influences, and listens with a lover's 
ear to the sweet whisperings of romance and of 
peril. 

These perils are often illusionary, and lead 
to rare recrimination and sport; while oftener 
their reality is untold—for ‘‘ dead men tell no 
tales !” 

I remember a story of the fate of an Austrian 
patrol, during the late war in Italy, which may 
not here be out of place, while it will serve to 
illustrate the guerrilla style of warfare adopted 
by the Garibaldians. 

A small patroling party of Austrian dragoons 
were proceeding cautiously along a road leading 
from the little town of Lognato. They had no 
sooner passed a lonely part of the road than the 
trees on either side swarmed with dark and un 
usual objects; men, men clambered and dropped 
lown the trees like monkeys. They were the 
Austrians’ deadly enemies, the “ Cacciatori”- 
the Hunters of the Alps. Scrambling down, 
they proceeded to tie a strong rope across the 
darkest part of the road, and about a foot from 
the ground; then further down the road they 
tied several more ropes across—thus cutting off 
the retreat of the fated Austrians. They then 
ascended to their strong hiding-places, to await 
the reappearance of the Austrians. Soon firing 
was heard in front, and after a pause the Imperial 
dragoons came clattering down the road, when, 
fired at from the trees and from every side— 
their horses stumbling over the rope—their re- 
treat cut off—assailed in front and rear, but one, 
a sergeant, escaped to tell their fate, and prove 
a warning for the future. Ever after that lanc- 
ers formed a part of all patrols, thrusting their 
lances into every thing—tree, bush, and hollow 
—before proceeding a step. 

In regard to the position of the cavalrist in 
the scale of warlike precedence military author- 
ities have varied much—he naturally claiming 
for himself a superiority, more impartial judges 
giving him a lower rank. Mahan says, ‘‘ In 
all countries where military art is justly appre- 
ciated the cavalry arm is placed in the second 
rank to infantry; and gives, as the proper pro- 
portion, one-fourth of the infantry for a cam- 
paign, and one-sixth for a broken or mountain- 
ous country.” Charles XII. of Sweden, on the 


mysterious radiance; moulding 


cied dangers. 
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contrary, not content with making his cavalry 
perform all the duties of horsemen, led them 
also against intrenchments and batteries, and 
always with success. ‘‘ He knew,” says Count 
Bismark, ‘‘ that by the rapidity of motion the 
natural vivacity of the majority of mankind js 
increased, and, often mounting to a blind fury 
and fool-hardy enthusiasm, leaves no time fo 
consideration or calculation of danger; that at 
such a moment death loses its terrors, and Vic- 
tory—but with luring colors—presents itself t 
the soul of the wildly-rushing warrior.” 

‘« The use of cavalry,” says Halleck, ‘is prob- 
ably nearly as old as war itself. The Egypt 
had cavalry before the time of Moses, and the 
Israelites often encountered cavalry in their wars 
with their neighbors, though they made no 1 
of this arm themselves until the time of Sol 
mon.” The relative proportions of cavalry t 
infantry were at that time extremely sma 
they continued to increase, however, in different 
nations and under different reigns, until they 
reached the : 


branches, 


average of one to ten of the other 
which continued the proportion 
The rise of that knightly s; 
which afterward illumined the whole of Christ 
dom, led to the greater increase of this parti 
lar arm of the service, until, at the battle of 
Tours, we find that the cavalry and infantry wer 
in the proportion of one to five. 
their numbers nearly equal ; and still later, under 
Charles the Bald, cavalry superseded all th 
other branches, and formed the composition of 
armies to the entire exclusion of infantry 
‘¢ And during the Middle Ages,” to quote fron 
Halleck again, ‘‘ the knights disdained the foot 
service, and fought only on horseback.” 
Upon the introduction of gunpowder as t 
principal agency of war, it became evident that 
the whole construction of armies must underg 
a change; and in no respect was that alteratio1 
more perceptible, when that change, though not 
immediate, did take place, than in the increase 
of foot-soldiers at the expense of the cavalry. 
The picturesque knight, with his tapering lance, 
gave way to the more commonplace foot-soldier, 
armed with his heavy arquebuse. As the whol 
dependence had been placed in mounted cor} 
the other extreme was now adopted—extren 


many centuries. 


Later, we find 


being the failing of nations as well as mere indi- 
viduals. The great utility of horsemen, how- 
ever, did not allow of their being long so under- 
rated and soon led to their increase. 

3y training footmen to the duties and arma- 
ment of horsemen, at the same time reserving to 
them their fancied advantages as foot-soldiers, 
they sought to fill the want which was already 
felt, and at the same time avoid clashing with the 
Certain it is, that to- 
ward the end of the reign of Charles V. we find 
a corps answering in every respect to our modern 
dragoons, established on the principle that they 
were to fight as readily and well on foot as on 
horseback. And though such a thing as a corps 
of dragoons leaving their horses to fight on foot 
is in modern warfare a feat unheard of, this su- 


still existing prejudice. 





nerstition of the past has so clung to us that 
even at the present day a knowledge of infantry 
tactics is interwoven as part of the instruction 
f every dragoon; thus doubtlessly taking up 
much valuable time that might be much more 
profitably occupied by the manéye, in which there 
is not much danger of the recruit becoming too 
proficient. Indeed, many think it is time for 
this obsolete idea, as they term it, to give place 
to the dictates of common sense ; for independ- 
snt of the present interpolation of infantry with 
avalry duties, being, owing to reasons before 
given, extremely unpopular with the men, they 
have not been called into use for the last forty 
years, and probably never will be; and further, 
if they were, would most likely, owing to the 
listaste of the men for learning them, be found 
futile, while they greatly injure the efficiency of 
the corps as a cavalry arm of the service. 

Proficiency, not mere capability in horseman- 
ship, can not be too strenuously insisted upon ; 
it is upon it that the efficiency of all cavalry 
must depend. The celebrated Marshal Mar- 
mont has it that * 1’. quitation est tout.” Cer- 
tain it is that a cavalrist must be firm in his sad- 
lle, and have a perfect confidence in his weapon, 
to be really efficient. 

The desired proficiency in horsemanship should 
10t, however, be the mere perfection of a school 
f equitation; the idea should be to ride natu- 
rally, and by association with horses and un- 
nitigated practice, to obtain that confidence 
vhich, while it is the prompter of that noble en- 
thusiasm of which I have already spoken, makes 
such a thing as an accident next to impossible. 

Within the precincts of a monarchy, where 
reviews by crowned heads are continually taking 
place, an artificial system of riding is more ex- 
susable than here in our own country, where 
soldiers are paid for fighting and not for 

Let us, then, form our own Cavalry Manual, 
ad our own School of Equitation ; or rather, let 
the aim be to create a body of natural or real 
horsemen, in contradistinction to the stiff and 
artificial system of a school. Let such men be 
selected only as have a perfect knowledge of 
horses and horsemanship from their childhood 
there are thousands such, doubtlessly, now serv- 
ing in infantry corps), and instead of attempting 
to break these men, as is almost always attempt- 
ed, into a certain school, be content with teach- 
ing them the usual tactics and a perfect reliance 
in their peculiar arm, 

An old Prussian riding-master once said to 
me, ‘‘I would rather have a raw recruit, who 
had never seen a horse, to instruct, than a man 
who had already learned to ride. The first we 
break in readily, but the last we have any quan- 
tity of trouble with.” How erroneous the idea, 
yet it is a very prevalent one in all European 
armies ! 

The difference between « natural and an arti- 
ficial rider has been most clearly and correctly 
defined by Captain Nolan—one whose love of his 
corps was only equaled by his zeal for its im- 
provement, 


show. 
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“The difference between a school) 
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rider and a real horseman,” 
this: 


says this writer, ‘* is 
the first depends upon the guidance and 
managing his horse for maintaining his seat; 
the second, or real horseman, depends upon his 
seat for controlling and guiding his horse.” 

The plan for selecting men for our cavalry 
service should be, to address a circular order to 
the colonels of the various infantry corps, with 
instructions to find out the best horsemen, whom 
they would be willing to permit, and who would 
be ther 
ice, 
officer 
onel, 
and de 
Then f 
ferring 
men al 


iselves willing to enter, the cavalry serv- 
r better still, 
to select, with 


send a cavalry recruiting 
e permission of the col- 
such men as are most accustomed to horses 
sirous of exchanging into a cavalry corps. 
ll up the vacancies thus created by trans- 
to the respective infantry corps out of the 
‘eady recruited, those who show the small- 
est amount of ability or aptness for horseman- 
ship, a 
the car 


1d who already lumber up the ranks of 
alry arm of the service, depreciating the 
efficiency of their comrades by their awkward- 
ness as well as being worse than useless them- 
sel ve Ss. 
Tha 
practice, 


such a system is better than the present 
where ‘‘ good horsemen are preferred,” 
as the recruiting hand-bills have it, can not be 
doubted. 
infantrist 


Besides, you may thus make a very 
out of a bad horseman, and a 
splendid cavalrist out of a bad infantry soldier. 

Another great in selecting men 
who have grown up among horses, is, that they 
understand better the habits, nature, and whims 
f their animals, and at the same time feel a 
love for, and are kinder to, them than 
learn to ride merely because it is 


rood 
goo 


advantage 


greater 
men 
part of the work for which they enlisted; and 
better than all, men accustomed to the stable 
possess that confidence in the management of 
horses which habit alone will give, and which 
must be sustained under all circumstances—for 
horses are not always docile—‘‘ even the most 


who 


docile and best-tempered horses are difficult to 
manage in battle,” They 
sometimes go mad with excitement, and then 
they prove the most dangerous enemy the horse- 
man has to contend against. At the battle of 
Minden two whole French regiments were en- 
tirely destroyed by the horses taking fright and 
bolting in a charge. The men fell off and were 
trampled to death. 

Athletic exercises and feats of horsemanship 
should also be encouraged, and some prize in- 
stituted for those men who should take the best 
care of their horses and preserve them fieafor 
service for the greatest length of time. 

As to the proper armament for cavalry corps 
there has been much variance of opinion. Fred 
erick the Great positively forbade his troops to 
use any arm but the sabre, while Napoleon 
thought that all cavalry should be provided with 
fire-arms. Montecuculi was strongly prejudiced 
in favor of the lance, which he terms the ** Queen 
of weapons ;” and certain it is, that if squares of 
infantry are to be broken by cavalry, it must be 
through the aid of the lance: consequently, the 


says Captain Nolan. 
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continual augmentation of lancers in European 
armies is a marked feature in military history. 
But in a melée a short weapon must always have 
the advantage over a long one, which besides 
being unwieldy is liable to become shattered ; 
and where a charge of lancers is contemplated, a 
part should charge with lances slung and sabres 
drawn. 

Cavalry is divided into Light, consisting of 
lancers, hussars, and mounted riflemen; Heavy, 
consisting of carabineers, cuirassiers, and some- 
times lancers, where they are heavily mounted ; 
and dragoons, which are a kind of go-between or 
mixture. 

Light cavalry, according to Marmont, ought 
To it 
appertains the outpost and detachment duties ; 
it must 
watch over the safety of the field artillery as well 
as guard the heavy cavalry 


to be the eye and the ear of the army. 
it must form vanguards and convoys; 


rainst surprise, and 
at the same time be prepared to pierce with the 
rapidity of thought wherever, through oversight 
or the changes of battle, the enemy has thrown 
himself open to attack. With light cavalry 
celerity is a primary requisite, and it should pos- 
sess such alertness and dexterity as to enable it 
to envelop and harass the enemy “like a swarm 
of wasps—perpetually stinging, but 
caught.” 

The duties of heavy cavalry are 
fined to the field of battle, where it 
serve until some decisive opening 
when it is launched like a thunder 
ing all before it. 

Many a battle has been won by 


never to be 


usually con- 
is held in re- 
shows itself, 


-bolt, sweep- 


a vigorous 
Eylau, Rossbach, Zornsdorf, 
Borodino, Wurtsburg, and Marengo, 
cided by the cavalry taking advantage of the 


dash of cavalry. 


were de- 


enemies’ infantry being engaged by.their own, 
At Leipsic also 


* covered 


to charge and overthrow them. 
the Austrian Cuirassiers themselves 
with glory:” they overthrew the and 
dragoons of the French Imperial Guard, and 
even broke several squares. 


lancers 


It is the duty, too, of cavalry to pursue and 
demoralize the retreating foe. Jena and Wa- 
terloo may be selected as examples where this 
duty was skillfully carried into effect. ‘ C 
alry may also be very efficacious against infantry 
in wet weather, when the rain or 
it impossible for the foot-soldiers to use their 
fire-arms to advantage.” This was the case at 
the battle of Dresden. 

Of the cavalry corps of the different European 
amies the superior composition and organiza- 
dah of the Austrian cavalry—more particularly 
the dight cavalry, place it perhaps at the head. 
To the great elements at the command of the 
Austrian Government is to be ascribed much of 
this perfection; for the Hungarians and Poles, 
who form the greater mass of her mounted troops, 
are, as it were, Lorn in the saddle; and this nat- 
ural aptitude the Austrian authorities have wise- 
ly abetted by allowing them to retain their own 
accoutrements and peculiar national saddles. 
The Austrian hussars are, beyond cavil, the 


av- 


snow renders 
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finest body of light horsemen in the 
They are mounted upon lithe and wiry Hup- 
garian barbs of such intelligence and affection 


world 


that their riders not unfrequently owe their lives 
as much to their horses as to their own exer. 
tions. It can be readily understood that to bring 
about such a desirable state of affairs, the utmost 
sympathy must exist between horse and rider 
and such is indeed the fact, as numerous touch- 
ing instances of mutual devotion show. 

What the Zouave is to the French infantry 
these Hungarian hussars are to the Austria) 
the élite, and, 
quence, feel a corresponding pride. 


cavalry; they are as a 
This 
de corps, Which is undoubtedly one of the prin- 
cipal prompters of gallant deeds of daring, oft: 
leads to highly amusing incidents and fully 
At Mayence, where a n 


garrison of Austrians and Prussians is kept, ; 


many ‘‘rows.” 


Hungarian hussar was hailed by a Prussian 
who, decked out in all the fancied requisites of 
a hussar uniform, doubtless imagined himself 
to be 
rade,”’ said mut- 
tered the ** Why, 
yes, certainly, are we not both hussars?” ‘ Yi 


its fitting type. ‘‘ Good-morning, com- 
the Prussian. 


Hungarian 


** Comrade!” 


. comrade f 


a hussar exclaimed the Hungarian \ 


‘why you're only a jackanapes.” Then 


you!” 
rage 


999 


with pride indescribable, ‘** J am a hussa 

The Hungarian hussar is as much a part of 
his horse as any part of the accoutrements; and 
the horse, 1 in 
telligence truly amazing, encouraged by lovi 
ready for and capa- 
ble of noble deeds as is his rider. 

The wonderful skill at which these horsemer 


arrive is sometimes startling to those accustomed 


with a pliancy of disposition an 


and animating words, is ¢ 


to the humdrum school routine displayed 
Few but can the 
lasso, when in full career, with as much dexter- 


other European armies. ust 
ity as is displayed by the rancheros of the Sout} 
American plains ; and in the Revolution of 1848 
the ‘‘ Honveds,” who were armed with this for 
midable national weapon, showed the Aust 
how terribly expert they were in its use—fre- 
quently dragging with it the Austrian officers 
from off their horses, capturing them or involy- 
ing a frightful death, and striking universal ter- 
ror through a weapon as noyel as it was terrible 
The Poles, too, are unusually expert with the 
lance, which is their national weapon. I havi 
frequently seen them, seated bare back on hor 
leap in full career a five-barred gate, and at the 
same moment launch with Herculean force th 
lance at a target, the bull’s-eye of which it sel- 
dom failed to find. 

There was a beautiful instance of fine horse- 
manship displayed at a late review held at Vi- 
enna, upon the occasion of the fiftieth annivers- 
ary of the establishment of the military orde 
of the Maria Theresa, when some thirty thou- 
sand cavalry were in line. A little child in the 
front row of the spectators, becoming frightened, 
rushed forward just as a squadron of hussars 
were charging at full tilt—swooping down with 

| maddening velocity, nay, almost on the child 












Terror paraly zed alike the spectators and the 
‘ther of the child, while the lovely and amia- 
Empress almost fainted with horror, for the 
jd’s destruction seemed inevitable. The little 
was almost under the horses’ feet—another 


™m 
hl 





instant would have sealed its doom—when a 
yssar, without lessening his speed or loosening 
his hold, threw himself along his horse’s neck, 
and seizing the child, placed it in safety in front 
ff his saddle, without so much as changing the 
pace or breaking the alignment in the least. 

~ A hundred thousand voices hailed with pride 
and joy the deed, while two voices could but sob 
their gratitude : the one a mother’s, the other 
that of her sympathizing and beloved Empress. 
A proud moment that must have been for the 
hussar when his Emperor, taking the enameled 
cross of merit, attached it to his breast—a proud 
moment alike for the sovereign and the man! 

The heavy cavalry corps of the Austrian army 
are also splendidly mounted and equipped, but 
have, not that ‘‘ esprit” possessed by the light 
cavalry. The men are thick-set, heavy Bohe- 
mians or Moravians, while their horses corre- 
spond. There are a good many anecdotes told 
of these brave fellows, who are sometimes a little 
thick-headed, grasping an idea with difficulty. 

At the battle of Solferino a captain of a cui+ 
rassier regiment espied two of the enemy carrying 
ff one of his favorite men. At the same mo- 
ment the cuirassier spied his officer, and, with 
a voice full of exultation, cried, ‘ Captain! 
captain! I’ve got two Frenchmen prisoners !” 
“Then why don’t you bring them in?” asked 
the captain, highly amused. ‘* Why, the tarnal 
ritters won’t let me go!” answered the sturdy 
fellow, to whom the idea had not yet occurred 
that Ae was the prisoner. The captain, of course, 
rescued him, but from that day to this the poor 
fellow has thought that he was badly treated by 
his officer, who wouldn’t let him alone when he 
was getting along so well. 

When it comes to money matters, however, 
these fellows are cute enough, as I had reason 
to know from the following injunction which I 
once overheard given by an old corporal to his 
troop, who were about setting forth to buy pro- 
visions: ‘*Take your carbines with you, chil- 
dren,” said he; ‘the people always sell cheaper 
when they see us well-armed.” 

These fellows are accused of being naturally 
light-fingered ; how truly I am not prepared to 
say. 

A stupid-looking dragoon once asked of an- 
other, during the campaign in Italy, ‘‘I say, 
Nicholas! how do you manage to do when you 
want to ask for provisions—do you understand 
this infernal Italian?” ‘‘Oh, yes; well enough 
to get along.” ‘* Well, how do you ask for 
meat, and bread, and wine?” ‘* Why, I just 
takes them, and doesn’t say another word!” 
‘“*Ho!” exclaimed some one, ‘ that fellow 
learned the rudiments of jis Italian in his cra- 
dle |” 

But to leave anecdote, and return to the his- 
tory of cavalry. It would scarcely be proper 
Vor. XXIV.—No. 141.—U 
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to pass over without mention the magnificent 
charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, and 
which—though originating in a mistake—did 
more to throw a lustre about the English arms 
than more plausible and more successful deeds. 
Of all the gallant exploits and glorious achieve- 
ments performed by cavalry which the world has 
ever seen this has been the most lauded, the 
most blamed, the most commented upon. Even 
Americans have lingered over the thrilling ac- 
counts of the survivors of the daring charge, 
and, inspired by the heroic strains of Tennyson, 
have wondered if the world could show another 
such example; overlooking the fact that our 
own cavalry, though in its infancy, has done 
deeds as great, performed exploits as brilliant 
even as the famous charge of the Six Hundred; 
thus creating a splendor which (all unsung as 
are its deeds) will yet illumine its history for 
ages to come, 

Who but must remember the glorious charge 
of Captain May’s dragoons at Resaca de la Pal- 
ma? Who but can see that brave band, headed 
by their gallant leader, his long hair streaming 
in the wind, sweeping like the dread vengeance 
of Heaven down upon the fated Mexicans, leap- 


|ing upon them, hewing at them, dashing—in 


that dreadful storm of blood battling, as it were, 
with the elements of death—like demons in their 
daring, like gods in their nobleness and cour- 
age? 

Then look at Puente Morena; why, to use 
the words of Tennyson, ‘‘ All the world won- 
dered.” Five men in all—Lieutenants Lowry 
and Oaks, and three men of the immortal Sec- 
ond Dragoons—pursuing a party of thirty lanc- 
ers, and actually sabring or dismounting all 
but five! Show me any thing to surpass this, 
search where you will. 

temember, too, the gallant dash of Lieuten- 
ant Tompkins, at Fairfax Court House, and be 
thankful to the Divine supporter of the honor 
of our country, that there still exist men by 
whom the glories of the past shall be transmit- 
ted and upheld by daring as great as that with 
which they were won. 

Already at the earliest period of its existence 
did our cavalry, by its ceaseless deeds of daring, 
gain from one of its bravest opponents the title 
of the ‘ best cavalry in the world”—praise which, 
it may be said, was brought out, like the fire- 
spark from out the flint, in spite of itself. 

Yes, already, in those gloomy days of the 
Revolution, in our nation’s very infancy, did the 
iron-handed Lee wring from the unwilling Tarle- 
ton the high praise which was his due; nor has 
the corps since then proyed itself unworthy of 
its ancient fame. 

Proud indeed, then, may the American cav- 
alrist be; for the sprig of laurel which he has 
helped to entwine in our wreath of National 
Glory, freshened by the dazzling deeds of the 
present, shall throw a refulgence about our 
country’s name that, while it strikes fear and 
terror into the heart of the enemy, will light us 
on to greater deeds of glory and of fame. 
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ENIBRANCE TO THE MERCHANTS’ EXOHANGE, NEW YORK. 


MAKING MONEY. 


Pehle hal Spied | count, about 2000 banks whose notes are worth 
Ill.—THE ay ore BANK NOTE something—say from 20 to 100 cents on the dol- 
COMPANY. }lar. Upon quite four-fifths of these fraudulent 

HE ‘‘ Bank Note Reporter” is a suggestive | notes have been detected, usually several kinds 

if not a very entertaining work, brim-full | upon each. Thus, of the 57 banks in the city 

of facts. The lists of this financial Znder Ex-| of New York not one has escaped, the total 
purgatorius are headed with the significant warn- | number of fraudulent issues being about 350. 
ing, ** Refuse the Notes of all Banks not found | The same ratio would give 12,000 for the whol 
here,” branding in a phrase a crowd of broken | country; but this is too large, since banks in 
and fraudulent concerns. There are in the| the commercial parts of the country offer the 
United States and the British Provinces, as we | greatest temptations to forgers. Still there are 
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noted about 6000 diffe rent issues of spurious 
notes. Theoretically every man is liable to be 
iefrauded by any one of these. At first view 
this would shake our confidence in the genuine- 
ness of any bank note. But the fact is, that in 
nineteen cases out of twenty a bad bill is detect- 
.d almost as soon as its circulation is attempted. 
[he number of ‘‘ dangerous” counterfeits is very 
small. Not one person in a hundred has ever 
lost a dollar in this way. 

For this almost complete immunity from loss 
we are indebted to the artistic and mechanical 
skill which is lavished upon our bank notes. 
[his perfection has been attained by slow de- 
srees. Nothing can be more rude than the 
Massachusetts notes issued in 1690, the first 
American paper money. Hardly better are the 
Continental Bills, first issued in 1775. These 
were engraved by Paul Revere, the best of the 
four engravers then in the country. A com- 
arison of these with a United States Treasury 


Note of 1861 will show the progress of the art 
| with them. 


luring the interval. 

When our financial system began to assume 
ts present form banks were multiplied, each of 
vhich demanded distinctive notes. Demand 
reates supply, and the best artistic talent in 
the country was attracted in this direction. At 
irst a single artist engraved an entire plate, and 
1ot unfrequently printed it with his own hands. 

fterward several combined to produce a plate, 


ach doing that part of the work in which he | 
also invent- | 


xcelled. Various machines were 
1d, some of which, as Perkins’s Transfer Press 
ind Spencer’s Geometric Lathe, contain the 
germs of the complicated instruments which, 


as we shall see, perform such an important part | 
| gle } new 
po that three men clasping hands can hardly 


in producing a bank note of the present day. 
Subsequently private companies were organized, 
ach containing artists excelling in some partic- 
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ular beeneh, Each of these companies produced 
excellent work, but as no one had all of the best 
talent, and as each had the exclusive control of 
some valuable mechanical invention, which the 
others could not use, no one note could combine 
all attainable perfection. Banks meanwhile de 
manded the most perfect notes that could be pro- 
duced. 

In 1858 the leading Bank Note firms, nine 
in number, united themselves into an Associa- 
tion, which was incorporated under the title of 
the ‘‘American Bank Note Company.” The 
plates prepared by them are decidedly superior 
to any ever before executed. More recently 
another Association for the same purpose has 
been organized under the name of the ‘‘ National 
Bank Note Company.” The generous rivalry 
for artistic perfection between these two com- 
panies affords a sure guarantee that bank notes 
executed in America will continue to be, as they 
now are, superior to any others in the world 
No other country has yet any thing to compare 
The notes of the Bank of England 
and of the Bank of France are rude in compari- 
son. Russia will soon have notes equal to ow 
own, for the necessary plates are now in process 
of execution by the American Bank Note Com- 
pany. 

We propose to describe the various processes 
employed by this Company, and incidentally to 
give information which will aid in distinguish- 
ing a genuine from a spurious note. The opera- 
tions of the Company are conducted in the noble 
‘** Merchants’ Exchange” building in Wall Street. 


| New York. 


Passing through the fine portico, with its three 
ranges of pillars, each shaft, composed of a sin- 
of granite, 50 feet in height, and so 


| embrace it, we turn to the right, and enter the 
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MODELING 


business office of the Company. This is by no 
means our first visit. Our present purpose is to 
revise our memoranda, so as to be sure that our 
entire account shall be strictly accurd#. By 
a very necessary regulation no person can go 
through the establishment unless accompanied 
by some officer of the Company. On this visit 
we are, by appointment, to be guided by the 
President of the Company. We find him at the 
moment engaged in conversation with a couple 
of gentlemen. One of these we recognize, from 
published portraits, as Mr. Chase, the Secretary 
of the Treasury; the other is Mr. Cisco, the As- 
sistant Treasurer in New York, whom we have 
met before in this series of papers. The Com- 
pany, as we know, are performing a large amount 
of work for the Government, and the execution 
of the Demand and 7,3; per cent. Treasury 
Notes with the requisite speed has for months 
tasked to the uttermost all the facilities of their 
establishment. 

Awaiting the disengagement of our escort, we 
pass up to the ‘‘ Modeling and Designing Rooms,” 
a handsome suit of apartments with a lofty 


AND DESIGNING ROOMS. 


| groined roof. The walls are covered wit 
|inal drawings by Darley, Casilear, Edmonds 
| Herrick, and others, Port-folios filled with sucl 
drawings are opened for our inspection. A con- 
noisseur in art could nowhere spend a mor 
pleasant day than here. Some of the most cu 
ous of these drawings are those sent from Rus- 
sia, which are to be reproduced on the Rus 
sian notes. ‘These drawings have been used as 
designs for vignettes. They are made much 
larger than the engravings from them. A fa 
size for the drawings for elaborate vig- 
nettes is about twice that of a page of this Maga- 
zine. When an engraving is to be made after 
one of these drawings, it is photographed in th 
exact size desired upona plate of steel ; the out- 
|lines are cut faintly upon the plate, which is 
then given to the engraver to fill up. 

There are three general methods of producing 
pictures by engraving. 

1, Lithography.—This is based on the chem- 
| ical law that oil and water will not mix; or, as 
lit is sometimes expressed, that *‘ you can not 


| : : 
| wet grease or grease water.” A drawing i 
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made, with pen or pencil, upon a kind of fine- 

grained porous stone. The pencil or the ink is 

of an oily composition. To print this drawing 

the stone is rubbed over with a moistened sponge ; 

the water will not adhere to the lines of the | 
drawing, but will to the parts of the stone not | 
‘overed. Then a roller charged with an oily | 
ink is passed over the stone; the ink adheres to 
the lines of the picture, but is thrown off by the | 
moist portions. A sheet of paper is then laid 

on the stone, and a heavy roller passed over it. | 
The ink is taken off by the paper, and a fac- | 
simile of the drawing is produced. This process | 
of wetting, inking, and rolling is repeated for 
every impression. 

2. Copper-plate Engraving.—In this the lines 
and dots which make up the picture are cut, one 
by one, upon a plate of metal. To print from 
this, the whole plate is covered with ink, which 
also fills up the engraved lines and dots. This 
ink is carefully wiped off from the surface of 
the plate, leaving only that which fills the en- 
graved lines. ‘Then the paper is laid on the 
plate, which is passed under a heavy roller, 
which forces the surface of the sheet into the 
lines, taking up the ink. This process of ink- 
ing, wiping, and rolling must be repeated for 
each impression.—Engraving on steel is precise- 
ly the same as on copper. Copper, being a soft 
metal, wears out rapidly in printing, so that but 
few perfect copies can be obtained from a copper- | 
plate; steel, being much harder, furnishes a 
greater number of copies. 

8. Engraving on Wood.—This, in most re- 
spects, is the precise opposite of copper-plate 
engraving. A piece of box-wood is cut off | 
across the grain. The surface is polished, and 
upon this the artist, with an ordinary lead pen- 
cil, makes a drawing, precisely as though he 
were making it upon paper, giving every line, 
just as he wishes it to appear. This block is | 
then given to the engraver, who cuts away every | 
part of the wood not covered by the artist’s lines ; 
these are left standing in relief. The printing 
if a wood block is performed in the same man- 
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| what the wood 
| engraver has 


| 
i 


ner as from 
types. The es- 
sential point of 
differences be- 
tween copper- 
plates and wood- 
cuts is, that in 
the former the 
parts which ap- 
pear are cut by : Mi 
the engraver; in IIT 

the latter the ; th ANY 
parts which do 
not appear are 
cut away. To 
form an idea of 
the relative diffi- 
culties of the 
two processes, let 
any one, with a 
black pencil and 
white paper, try 
to make a copy, 
line for line, of 
any of our en- 
gravings. I=fhe 
succeeds, he will 
do just what the 
copper-plate en- 
graver might 
havedone. Then 
let him try, upon 
a black slate with 
a white pencil, to 
make a perfect 
fac-simile of his 
other drawing. 
He must mark 
around all lines 
which he wishes 
to appear, lerv- 
ing them blac.., 
and covering the 
interspaces with 
white. If he 
succeeds, he will 
have done just 


accomplished.— 
Wood engraving 
has within a 
few years been 
brought toahigh 
degree of perfec- 
tion. Without 
it no illustrated publication of large circulation 








GALLERIES AND ELEVATOR. 


| could be produced, because it is the only means 


by which copies can be produced with the neces- 
sary rapidity. But there are certain effects with- 
in the reach of the copper-plate engraver quite be- 
yond the reach of the engraver on wood or of the 
lithographer. These are just the things which 
are demanded ina bank note. Thus, the copies 
of the United States Treasury Notes, which will 
be found in this article, are engraved on wood 
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PIOTORIAL ENGRAVING ROOM. 


in the best manner possible. Let any one com- 
pare these with the notes themselves, and the 
difference will at once be apparent. Engraving 
upon copper or steel is the only style used for 
bank notes. 

We shall have occasion, in following up our 
subject, to visit the Modeling Roomagain. At 
present we will accompany the President, who 
has joined us, on a tour through the establish- 
ment. We follow a passage, and ascend a half 
flight of stairs, where we find ourselves con- 
fronted by the day watchman. We note, here 
as elsewhere, the massive construction of the 
building. The floors and stairs are composed 
of massive blocks of granite; the walls are of 
solid stone or brick; the railings are of iron. 
From this point passages and stairways diverge 
to the various working rooms, and no person un- 
less an employé can pass without a special order 
from the heads of the Company. The employés 
even can only go to their own department, en- 
gravers taking one way and printers another. 
A man may have been for years employed in 
one department without ever having visited the 
others. 

We ascend first to the Pictorial Engraving 
Room. Here the steel-plate, with the drawing 
photographed upon it, is placed in the hands 
of the engraver, who proceeds to fill out the 
outline. The position, shape, and size of every 
line and point must be carefully considered ; 
these are cut, one by one, in the hard metal. 
Sometimes a single person executes the whole of 
a vignette ; but more frequently several are suc- 


| ** checks.” 


al line, 


cessively employed upon it, one engraving th 
figures, another the landscape, another the ani- 
mals, and so on, each performing the part in 
which he excels. From one to four months 
constant work is required to produce a single 
portrait or vignette. This plate, which is called 
a die, is not used directly for printing, but ¢ 

mould, so to speak, from which perfect copies 
are made upon the note-plate, by a process W hich 


| we shall presently see. 


First, however, we must pass to the Lath 
R00m, where certain parts of a note are executed 
by machinery, with a delicacy and precision al- 
together unattainable by the human eye or hand 
These we may designate by the general name of 
A check, with large letters or fig- 
ures denoting the denomination of the note, is 
usually placed in one or more corners of the 
note. These are technically called ‘‘ counters.” 
Some of this machine work is executed by the 
‘¢Cycloidal Engine.” The principle of its op- 
eration may be readily understood. <A graver 
is arranged so as to cut a circle upon a plate 
fixed beneath it. Now while the graver is re- 
volving, let a forward movement be given to the 
plate, and the line 
cut by the graver 
will assume a form 
like this, which is 
called a ‘* cycloid- 
” and may 
be described as that line produced by a point re- 
volving about a moving centre. The particular 


| curve will depend upon the relative velocities of 
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the two motions—the circular one of the graver, 

and the forward one of the plate. Thus, if the 

latter is compara- 

tively slow, the cy- 

cloid will take this 

shape; if still slow- 

er, the curves will 

cross each other, 

If the motion of 

rapid, the cycloid 

will take this form, 

or one still more 

open. Instead of 

a straight motion, 

a circular one may 

be given to the plate, in which case the line will 

follow the circumference of the circle. 

cession of cycloid- 

al lines, cutting 

each other, is some- 

times printed over 

the whole, ora part 

of the face or back 

of a note. If, in- 

stead of a circular motion, an elliptical one is 

given to the graver, the figure will assume a 

quite different form, 

as in this example, 

which 

two irregular cy- 

cloidal lines, cut- 

ting each other. The effect, however, is not 

pleasing, wanting that regularity of appearance 

which is the great security of machine work, as 

listinguished from that produced by hand. The 

Ruling Machine, which produces parallel lines 

far more accurately than can be done by hand, 

and the Medallion Machine, which, by a series 

of lines, gives the effect of a medal, are also used 

upon bank notes; but their work does not at 
present form a distinguishing feature. 

Machine work, especially on a small scale, of 

a far more intricate character is produced by the 

‘Geometrical Lathe.” We will endeavor to ex- 

plain the theory of this machine. Let a graver 

be so fixed as to cut a single curve of a waved 

line upon a stationary plate. Then let the plate 

be moved forward, 

and a continuous 

waved line, likethis, 

will be produced ; 

this curve may be 

made of any size or shape which is desired. 

Now, parallel with this line, let another of dif- 

ferent pattern be cut over it, and the two will 

cross and re-cross 

each other in this 

manner. A third, 

and fourth, or any 

numberof addition- 

al waves may be added, each additional one 

varying and complicating the general pattern. 

If the waves bear a regular relation to each oth- 

er, the interstices will present a regular succes- 

sion of forms. Now, instead of a forward mo- 

tion, let the plate have a circular one, and these 


instead of nearly touching. 
the plate is comparatively 


consists of 


| lines will 


A suc- 


311 
all describe a waved circle. By means 
of **cams” instead of a cir- 
tion, an elliptic or any curved motion 
may be given to the plate. 
Here is a skeleton check, 
showing some of the forms 
which may be given to a sin- 
gle waved line. Any con- 
ceivable form—an oval or 
square, an oblong or shield, 
a rosette or shell, may in like 
manner be produced. The following diagram 
shows at one view some of the effects of which 
the lathe is capable. 
The smaller central 
figure is a star, out- 
side of this is a circle, 
beyond this a rosette 
with sharp points, and 
outside of all an al- 
together different ro- 
sette, with a curved 
outline. These dia- 
grams have all been 
engraved for us by the machine itself. 


and “ eccentrics,” 
cular m« 


They 


have been purposely made much more simple 
than the checks actually used on bank notes, in 


order that the general form may be more read- 
ily distinguished. Any one with a glass and a 
sharp needle may follow the lines which com- 
pose these figures. 

One additional thing must be noted. We 
said in a former paragraph that in a steel-plate 
engraving the line cut by the graver 1s black 
when printed. 
the notes themselves, the line is white, the enter- 
spaces being black. The reverse would be the 
case if these checks were printed from the dies 
themselves, or from a copy taken in the ordinary 
manner Sy the transfer press. 
making that sunk on the plate which is raised 
on the original die, and vice versa—is effected 
by a process which we will not describe. Its 
effect, however, is evident. We may suppose, 
for instance, that a very careful engraver might 


In our diagrams, as well as on 


This reversal 


possibly cut upon a plate a tolerable imitation 
of the white lines forming the figure in our last 
diagram 3ut what eye or hand could cut the 
black interspaces, and leave the white lines so 
regular and uniform? Yet this is just what the 
engraver must do who would reproduce on steel 
this figure; yet, we repeat, this is far less elabo- 
rate than those actually used on bank notes. 
The United States Five Dollar Demand Notes, 
which are now familiar to most persons; present 
some good examples of lathe-work, which may 
be profitably studied. The counter in the right 
upper corner presents an oval with a waved out- 
line, inside of which are successive patterns. 
The green checks in the centre are oblong, filled 
up with a wholly different pattern. The two 
large counters on the back are still different ; 
while the small ovals which cover the greater 
part of the back consist of a border of delicate 
white lines crossing each other, within which is 
a green oval line, then a white one, then a solid 
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ing accuracy which 
constitutes the marye] 
We have watched it fo; 
hours, and at each mo. 
ment have found son 
thing new in its work. 
ing, when explained 
us by its skillful ¢ 

tor; for after all t} 
machine itself, to ; 
duce the required , 
fect, must be w 
the direction of 
man intelligence, 
will do the work w] 

is set for it with un. 
failing precision, 

its work must be | 
out for it. The tum 
of a screw, the substi- 
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tution of one wh 

another, with the varia. 
tion of a single coy, 
the shifting of the axis 
of an eccentric, will 


Der oie 


produce an enti 
LATHE M. < 
ATHE ROOM new effect; it may 
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green centre, containing a ‘‘5” in white, all| give distortion where pe rfect regularity is de- 


within a space not as large as a grain of coffee.| manded. This lathe was built by the Com- 
By the aid of a glass every one of the lines | pany at a cost of more than ten thousand d 


whose crossings and 


Bak obs 


recrossings constitute 
the pattern may be dis- 
tinctly madeout. The 
graver which has cut 
each of them in hard 
steel has passed many 
times over each, for at 
one stroke it will not 
cut sufficiently deep. 
At each passage it 
euts about +,4;5 part 
of an inch; about 
twenty cuttings are 
required to give the 
line its required depth. 
The machine must 
work with mathemat- 
ical precision. A de- 
viation of the half of 
a hair’s breadth would 
destroy the whole 
work. 

The ‘‘ Geometrical 
Lathe” which pro- 
duces this work is 
perhaps the most in- 
genious piece of ma- 
chinery ever invented. 
Its general principles 
are, of course, famil- 
iar to all educated 
machinists. It is the 
combination of all of 
them so as to work 
together with unfail- HARDENING ROOM. 
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lars, three years having been employed in its | 


construction. It is the only one in existence, 
and its counterpart is, of course, wholly be- 
yond the reach of counterfeiters; and yet, with- 
ont it we can not see how they can success- 
fully imitate its work. Notwithstanding its mul- 
tifarious movements and complicated parts, its 
bearings are so accurate, that it is moved by the 
foot of the operator pressing upon a treadle, 
with the exertion of less force than is required 
to work an ordinary sewing machine. We have 
dwelt at length on this machine and its work, 
because we consider it a most important security 
against counterfeits ; not exceeded in value even 
by the artistic perfection of the vignettes, por- 
traits, and lettering. 

The machine work of the die having been 
performed, the letters and figures appearing upon 
it are engraved by hand, and the finished 
“check” or ‘‘counter’”’ is ready to be trans- 
ferred to the bank-plate. 

These dies, whether engraved by 7 tied or by 
machinery, are made upon softened steel. They 
we hardened by placing them in crucibles which 
are filled up with animal carbon, hermetically 
closed, and placed in a furnace. The carbon, 
volatilized by the intense heat, combines with 


the steel, making it as hard as the finest razor- | 


blade. They are then brought to the Transfer 
Room, and by means of a powerful press a roller 
of softened steel is passed overthem. The press- 


ure is regulated by the foot of the workman act- 
ing upon a system of compound levers. In the 
largest machine he can give a pressure of 35 
tons. Under this pressure the softened roller is 


made to revolve over the hardened die, ante 
ceives the impress of every line. ‘This rolling 
must be repeated over and over, in order to make 
the impression of the required depth. The ma- 
chine must therefore work with perfect accuracy, 
each line falling at every revolution in precisely 
the same place. The roller is then hardened ; 
and when the particular design impressed upon 
it is wanted for a bank note, it is in the same 
manner passed over the plate, which thus re- 
ceives a perfect copy of the original die. 

These rollers are in a sort the types from 
which a portion of a bank note is “set up.” 
The selection and arrangement of them for any 
particular bank belongs to the Modeling Depart- 
ment. When a person wishes a note or series 
of notes prepared, he must first show that the 
bank is legally established, and that he is author- 
ized to procure its plates. Without this pre- 
caution the Company will not undertake the 
work, In designing a note there are several 
points to be considered. The various denomina- 
tions must all be different in appearance, and 
none of them must resemble any note of any 
other bank. Each must combine the various 
kinds of work adopted as securities against 
frauds, and must, moreover, present a handsome 
appearance. Then a bank frequently wishes its 
notes to have some special adaptation to its title 
or location. A ‘‘ Farmer’s Bank” will naturally 
wish an agricultural scene to appear on its notes ; 
a * Merchant's Bank” will wish a commercial ; 
an * Artisan’s Bank” a mechanical scene; and 
soon. Then there will be prepossessions in re- 
spect to portraits. If the directors are Demo- 


TRANSFER ROOM. 
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alk, they will probably wish Jefferson or Jack- 
son, Douglas or Wright; if Republicans, Lin- 
coln or Seward, Scott or Chase. An Eastern 
bank will likely wish Webster, a Western one 
Clay, a Southern one Calhoun. The agent ex- 
amines the port-folios containing proofs of the 
dies in the possession of the Company. He has 
ample scope for choice, for there are some 20,000 
fthem. Of these probably 5000 are vignettes, 
5000 portraits and emblematical figures, and 
10,000 checks and counters. Aided by the offi- 
cers of the Company, who take care that in com- 
bination and arrangement the notes of each bank 
shall be easily distinguishable from those of any 
other, this part of the plate is agreed upon. 
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Then the general style and arrangement of the 
lettering is settled, and a sketch of the note js 
made. The vignettes, portraits, checks, and 
are now put upon the plate in their 
proper places by the transferring machine, and 
the plate is passed to the Letter Engraving 
Room, where the lettering is performed by hand 
Here room for the display of artistic 
talent, for a good and bad lettered line diffe 
almost as much as a good and a bad vignette 
or portrait. The Lettering Room employs a 
much larger number of artists than the Pictorial] 
Room, because the lettering of each note must 
be to a great extent peculiar to it, while vignettes 
or portraits may be used, in different combina- 
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tions, upon any one of a thousand. Here also 
the principle of division of labor comes in. One 
man’s forte is German text; that of another is 
ornamental letters; that of a third is script. 
Each executes that part in which he excels, 
and the combined result of their skill appears on 
every note. 

Our plate is now finished: the main one, that 

is, which is te be printed in black; for most 
bank notes now have the back an a part of the 
face in colors, for which separate plates are used. 
[his complicates the process, and renders the 
work of the counterfeiter more difficult. But 
its special object is to afford security against 
photographic imitations. 
"At one time it seemed that photography and 
kindred arts would destroy every gmarantec 
against counterfeit notes. Give the photo- 
grapher a camera, a few dollars’ worth of chem- 
icals, and a quire of paper, and he could produce 
fac-similes of any note without limit. No mat- 
ter how perfect the engraving, or how elaborate 
the machine work, he could in a few minutes 
make a copy exact to the minutest point. Sci- 
ence was invoked to remedy the evil which it 
had oceasioned. Now photography can not, as 
far as we know, reproduce colors. Red, yellow, 
blue, and green, act like black upon the photo- 
graphic plate. A red-haired man, for example, 
when photographed, wears a head of unimpeach- 
able raven hue; the yellow of a footman’s gor- 
geous plushes appears black in his photographic 
picture. So parts of bank notes were printed in 
red, blue, yellow, or green. These parts when 
photographed appeared black, as well as the part 
which were so in the genuine notes. But un- 
fortunately all the colored inks in use were of 
such a nature that they could be discharged, 
with more or less facility, without disturbing 
the black ink. The counterfeiter would re- 
move these colors, photograph the remainder of 
the note, and then print in the proper colors an 
imitation of the colored parts. An additional 
process was thus rendered necessary for the 
manufacture of a photographic counterfeit, but 
this was an easy one, and the labor was more 
than repaid by the security which was supposed 
to be given to any note printed in colors, 

The production of an indestructible colored 
ink thus became a desideratum. This has been 
held impossible. Absolutely it is probably so. 
We presume no ink can be devised which may not 
be removed by chemical or mechanical means, 
or by a combination of both. Thus the color- 
ing matter of the black ink used by printers 
is carbon finely pulverized. Put this dry upon 
paper, and it may be brushed off with a feather ; 
mix it with water, and when the liquid evapo- 
rates the powder can be rubbed off. In printer’s 
ink the carbon is mixed with oil, which binds it 
to the surface of the paper. Now an alkali 
combined with oil produces soap, which can be 
washed away. Let a piece of printed matter be 
saturated with alkali; wash it carefully with 
water and the oil disappears, leaving the carbon 
free. ‘The problem, however, was to produce a 
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colored ink, not indeed absolutely indestructi- 
ble, but one which could not be removed from a 
part of the note without, at the same time, dis- 
charging the black ink of the remainder. Even 
, this was pronounced impossible. ‘*The New 
American Cyclopedia” says: ‘ No tint has yet 
been discovered which may not be chemically re- 
moved from the paper.” 

This important desideratum has, we believe, 
been attained in the ‘‘Green Ink,” for the use 
of which the American Bank Note Company 
holds the exclusive patent. Four years ago it 
was submitted to the examination of the most 
eminent chemists. Among these were Messrs. 
Hunt of Montreal, Gibbs of the New York 
Free Academy, Torrey of the Assay Office, 
Horsford of Harvard, Silliman of Yale, Henry 
and Hilgard of the Smithsonian Institute. The 
composition of the ink was explained to them, 
and they were requested to apply to it the most 
searching tests known to chemistry, with such 
new ones as they could devise. They all re- 
plied, in substance, that they knew of no chem- 
ical means by which the green ink could be de- 
stroyed without, at the same time, destroying 
the texture of the paper on which it was print- 
ed; and it could be removed mechanically only 
by means which would, at the same time, re- 
move the black carbon ink combined with it on 
the same note. Most of these eminent chemists 
have recently been asked whether in the interim 
any new discovery has been made which would 
lead them to change their former opinion. They 
all reply in the negative. We may therefore 
assume that the green ink which appears so 
largely upon the Bank Notes and United States 
Treasury Notes prepared by this Company, af- 
fords a perfect security against photographic 
counterfeits. The public must learn just what 
parts should bein green. If they do not in any 
bill appear of that color, or if they do appear 
in any other, the note may be assumed to be a 
photographic counterfeit. 

The finished plates are now deposited in the 
Plate Room, from which they can only be re- 
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PLATE 


moved when actually wanted for printing, and 
never except by a written order from the Secre- 
tary of the Company. The importance of this 
room is shown by the care taken for its security. 


It is in the fourth story of the building, and can | 


be approached only by narrow passages com- 
municating with those leading to the vafious 
departments. At night these are patrolled by 
armed watchmen, who have duplicate keys to 
every room except this. Just before the door, 
and at the point where the passages converge, 
is the room of the Janitor, a gray-headed, jolly 
Hibernian, who seems to be always at his post. 


Through the half-opened door of his den we catch | 
sight of a formidable brace of blunderbusses, a | 


discharge from which would effectually sweep 
the narrow passages. He points out to us alsoa 
series of cunningly devised ‘‘ peep-holes,” as he 
calls them, through which he can watch every 
thing going on without himself being seen. 
Long habit has made him so watchful that he 


can not sleep comfortably without getting up | 
half a dozen times in the night to take a peep | 
through these holes to assure himself that all is | 


right, and that the watchmen are duly perform- 
ing their rounds. 
The entrance to the Plate Room is secured 


ROOM. 


| by double doors of ‘‘ chilled iron,” with burglar- 
proof locks. These doors are never unlocked 
for a moment unless the keeper is within. En- 
tering, the room looks like the casement of a 
fortress. Walls, roof, and floor are all of solid 
granite. The two windows, which look out upon 
| the street, sixty feet below, appear like embra- 
sures, showing the massive structure of the edi- 
| fice. All around the room are cases with num- 
| bered compartments, in which the plates are de- 
| posited. An alphabetical register, comprised 
| in several mercantile-looking volumes, tells the 
place in which every plate is deposited, so that 
it can be found at a minute’s notice. Here are 
stored away plates for the entire issue of mor¢ 
than fifteen hundred banks in the United States; 
those for the Treasury Bonds of the United 
States and the Government of Canada; for th 
National Bank of Greece; for banks in Costa 
| Rica, Guayaquil, Panama, and St. Thomas; fo: 
Swiss Railroad Bonds, and Postage Stamps of 
the British Provinces; besides those for Bonds, 
Drafts, Certificates, Bills of Exchange, and oth- 
er Commercial Paper. In all, there are about 
8000 plates deposited here. The falling of any 
one of these into improper hands would involve 
serious loss tothe community. Well may every 





precaution be employ- 
ed for the security of 
thisroom. It is real- 
| “safe,” more se- 
ure than any which 
we have seen, unless, 
iaps, that in which 
Assay Office keeps 

rs and cheeses. 
assing onward, we 
ince into the Paper 
Wareroom, where a 

large stock is alway 
kept in store. This 
is of no small import- 
ance; for the quality 
of the paper is one of 
the points to be con- 
sidered in judging of 
the genuineness of a 
bank note. Inthe En- 
glish notes this is the 
principal security, the 
engraving being of less 
importance. With us 
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the quality of the pa- | 


per is of less account. 
Still, as the paper used 


PAPER WA 


for bank notes is of a peculiar character, made for | Not a sheet can leave this room without being 
this special purpose, by only a few manufactories, | accounted for. 


it is essential that it 





should be closely watched. We now pass to the Counting and Packing 
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Room, where a variety of operations are per- 
formed. Here the work is given out to the 
printers. Each man in the morning receives 
the plate which he is to print, and the necessary 
paper. ‘These are charged to him. At night, 
when he has finished his day’s work, he brings 
back the plate with his printed sheets, which 
are credited to him on the books. Here also 
the printed sheets are dried, pressed, counted, 
and sealed up for delivery to the persons author- 
ized to receive them. 


We now ascend a flight of stairs, and reach | 


the Printing Room. This room, or rather se- 


. ah | 
ries of rooms, present a busy aspect. They oc- | 


the Rotunda of the Exchange forms the centr; 
Our illustration shows only a half of one of thes 
three divisions. Turning around, a similay 
scene is presented to the view, which will } 
repeated at each of the three sides of the squar 
Rows of presses are ranged through each divisioy 
On some are being worked the black plates of g 
note; on others the green backs and checks; op 
others the red patterns which appear on vari 
parts of the notes. According to our count the: 
are in this room about 100 presses, giving em. 
ployment to nearly 200 persons. The necessity 
for this large force will appear when we remem- 
ber that each note, as now produced, requires at 


cupy three sides of a hollow square, of which | least three separate printings: First the black, 
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PRINTING R« 








PRINTING ROOM 





NUMBERING PRESS. 


secondly the green upon the face, and third the 
green check upon the back. A fourth printing, 
usually red, is frequently added upon some part. 
Notes also wear out more rapidly than is gener- 
lly supposed. A curious table, compiled from 
the records of the New York Banking Depart- 
ment, has been prepared by Mr. Gavit, showing 
that the average ‘life of a bank note” is about 
three years. That is, taking one with another, 
notes in three years become so worn and defaced 
as not to be fit for circulation. When such a 
note comes back to the bank it is destroyed, and 
is replaced bya newone. This period might be 
shortened with advantage to the public. The 
3ank of England never re-issues a note. If one 
was paid out yesterday, and comes back to-day 
as fresh as when issued, it is put away to be de- 
stroved. We can not see the necessity of this; 
but we think a bank should never re-issue a note 
which has become at all indistinct. 

A portion of the colored work of a note is 
printed from raised plates, like type, upon the 
ordinary hand-press. But the greater part of 
the printing is *‘ copper-plate.” The plate is 
laid on a brazier containing fire, for it must 
be warm to keep the ink in a sufficiently fluid 
state. The ink is applied with a roller all 
over the plate. The workman gives it two or 
three dextrous wipes with a cloth, and one or 
two more with his bare hand, removing all 
the ink except that which fills up the lines of 
the engraving; then places it on the press, 
lays the sheet of paper upon it, and by turn- 
ing a winch passes it under the roller, which 
gives the impression. ‘The whole operation 
is one of great nicety, for if the plate were 
not wiped perfectly clean the whole note would 
be blurred over; the paper also must be laid 
on in exactly the proper place, otherwise, 
when the colored pattern is added, it will not 
fall exactly in its right position. The presses 
must therefore all be of the most accurate de- 
scription, 
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| Bank notes were formerly numbered with a 
) 
| 


| pen. ‘The numbers are now usually printed in 
red, by means of a very ingenious little press, so 
arranged that the action by which one number 
is printed changes the type for the next impres- 
sion to the number immediately succeeding, 
without any possibility of error. Thus, if 666 
has been printed on a note, the figures for 667 
are presented for the next. The machines are 
arranged to present any number up to 7 figures 
That is, they will give any number from 1 t 
999,999. No two notes of the same ‘‘ letter’ 
can have the same number; so that a record of 
the “letter” and ‘‘ number” is sufficient to iden- 
tify any note numbered by the machine. 

Not only are skillful workmen and accurate 
machinery requisite for the mechanical perfection 
of a bank note, but all the materials used must 

be of the best quality. Much depends upon the 
| ink. This is all made by the Company, of much 
finer materials and more carefully prepared than 
is requisite for ordinary purposes. For black 
ink a carbon of the purest quality and deepest 
color is required. Formerly that made by burn- 
ing the refuse of the wine-press was considered 
superior to any other. Now, however, an arti- 
| cle quite as good is made from sugar. This is 
| calcined in an air-tight iron vessel, and the re- 
sult is a powder of intense blackness, capable of 
the most minute pulverization. It is carbon al- 
most absolutely pure; chemically, as far as sci- 
ence can detect, this black powder is identical] 
with the diamond. The black figures ‘‘ 500” on 
a bank note, which one gives for a diamond, by 
our most accurate analysis, differ nothing from 
that of the precious stone which is received in 
| exchange. 

In a small room we find a machine, for th 
invention of which almost every one has daily 
| cause to be thankful. It is used to perforat: 
| those little holes in a sheet of postage stamps 
| which enable us to separate them so readily 
| It consists of a couple of cylinders revolving to- 
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PERFORATING MACHINE, 


gether. The upper one is studded over with 
little punches which fit into holes in the lower 
one. A sheet of stamps—already gummed, 
dried, and pressed—is passed between these 
cylinders, and each punch cuts out a piece; the 
lower cylinder being hollow these pieces fall into 
it, and do not clog the punches. A hundred 
stamps are usually printed on a sheet, and 250 
of these sheets can be perforated in an hour. 
Simple as this machine is, no one hit upon it for 
years after the introduction of stamps. A sta- 
tistician might make a curious estimate of the 
number of years of human life that would other- 
wise have been expended in searching for knives 
and scissors, and then cutting stamps apart, which 
have been saved by this machine. Thus: It took 
so many seconds to cut off a stamp; so many 
hundreds of millions have been used; multiply 
these figures together, and reduce the product to 
years or centuries, and we 
have the saving. The cy- 
linders are made in sec- 
tions, like a row of wheels, 
so that the points may be 
adjusted for stamps of any 
size. 

In all the American 
Bank Note Company em- 
ploys about 350 persons, of 
whom more than 100 are 
females. There are about 
60 artists and engravers ; 
250 are employed in the 
Printing and Counting 
Rooms; the remainder be- 
ing superintendents and 
clerks in the various de- 
partments. As we have 
seen, the presses and lathes | 
are all worked by human - 
power. Still there is em- 
ployment for a steam-en- 
gine of 20-horse power. It 




















pumps water, moves the elevator, works the 
hydraulic presses, turns the ink mills, heats 
the building, and makes itself genera] 
useful in a variety of ways. As may | 
readily conceived, in so large an establish. 


| 
ly 


ment savings small in detail amount | 
large sums in the aggregate. Thus, tl 

cloths with which the plates are wiped for- 
merly consisted of rags from the paper-m 

But the supply from this source adapted t 
the purpose has of late fallen short of the 
demand, and it has been found necessar 
to have a fabric made for this special } tr. 
It is thin and soft, costing about s 

cents a yard. Formerly these cloths, w! 

saturated with ink, were burned up; but as 
each printer will use about six cloths con- 
taining a yard each in a day, the entire cost 
for 100 amounted to a large sum. We saw 


pose, 
i 


a single bill of $2500 for this cloth paid by 
Now these cloths are al 
washed out by the steam-engine, and are use 


the Company. 


over and over until worn out. Then of the 
ink laid upon the plate, more than three-fourths 
is wiped off by these cloths. Now this ink is cost- 
ly. The powder, for instance, which forms th 
basis of the green ink, costs a dollar a pound; 
that for the best black ink, costs not less than At 
cents a pound. ‘This was all wasted when th 
cloths were destroyed. Now the green pigment 
is separated from the water in which the cl 
are washed, and again made into ink, to be aga 
wiped off and again recovered. The 
from absolute waste of cloths and ink can not 
amount to less than $5000 a year. This savi1 
ultimately accrues to the public; for it enables 
the Company to do their work so much cheaj 
If so much wiping cloth and so much ink ar 
wasted in printing a note, its cost must be 
charged indirectly to the purchaser. This pur 
chaser is immediately the bank, but ultimate! 
every man who has occasion to use a note. 


ENGINE ROOM. 
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UNITED STATES TEN DOLLAR DEMAND NOTE. 


(The Treasury Notes are siqned, by different clerks, ** For the Register of the Treasury” and “ For the Treasurer 


of the United States.” 


The places of the signature are indicated in our representation.) 


Vor. XXIV.—No. 141.—X 
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In the foregoing account of the various pro- 
cesses in the manufacture of a Bank Note, we 
have, in effect, described those employed by this 
Company in the production of the United States 
Treasury Notes. The imitations which we have 
riven of one denomination of each kind, with 
the brief descriptions appended of the other de- 
nominations, will show their general character. 
Each combines all the safeguards against fraud 
now known. In speaking of the indestructible 
green ink used by the Company, we should have 
mentioned that it is used only on the face of the 
notes, its special use being, as has been explain- 
ed, to guard against photographic counterfeits, 
by using in conjunction two inks of different col- 
ors, one of which can not be removed without 
removing the other. The photographic coun- 
terfeiter has nothing to gain by removing the 
check on the back. If he photographs it, the 
copy will appear in black. It can only be coun- | 





terfeited by making an engraved imitation of the 
plate ; and to guard against this, the most elab- 
orate lathe-work has been lavished upon these 
backs. We repeat that our representations of 
the Treasury Notes are only imitations; they 
are not, and could not be made fac-similes of 
the genuine notes. It may not be uninteresting 
to compare them with the following perfect fac- 
simile of one of the Massachusetts Bills of 1690 
—the first American paper money. 

The Treasury ‘‘ Demand Notes” have already 
become an important part of our currency. 
Being payable on presentation at the specified 
Branch Treasuries of the United States, they 
are equivalent to specie. The ‘‘ Interest Notes” 
are due at the end of three years from date, 
with interest payable semi-annually. This in- 
terest, being at the rate of 7,3; per cent., amounts 
to just one cent a day upon every fifty dollars. 
To facilitate the payment of the interest, each 
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of these notes has attached to it five little tickets, 
called ‘‘ coupons,” numbered in red to corre- 
spond with the note itself, and dated at intervals 
of six months. To collect the interest it is only 
necessary to cut off the conpon, and present it, 
when due, at any branch office of the Treasury. 
There are but five coupons for the three years, 
because the last installment, as specified on the 
note, is made payable with the note itself. 

It was fortunate for the country that there 
was in existence an Association capable of exe- 
cuting these notes with the rapidity which was 
absolutely necessary. It would have taken 
months for the Government to have organized 
an establishment for this purpose. Machinery 
would have to be built, and hundreds of skilled 
workmen found; and then, after the expiration 
of a few months, the work would have been done, 
and the establishment must be disbanded. The 
‘* American Bank Note Company” was ready, 
at a week’s notice, to put all the facilities which 
it had been accumulating for years at the dis- 
posal of the Government. Besides the main es- 
tablishment in New York, which we have de- 
scribed, the Company has branches at Boston 
and Philadelphia, where the same operations are 
carried on. It had a similar branch at New 
Orleans at the time when our troubles broke out. 
This, for the present, is wholly lost. ‘The en- 
tire organization is managed by a Board of Trus- 
tees, the President of which is the executive of- 
ficer of the Company. Each Department is un- 
der the immediate direction of a competent su- 
perintendent ; but all of them are directly ac- 
countable to the President, whose decision is 
final in all cases. Perfect harmony of action is 
thus secured in every branch of the organization. 

All the various appliances which we have de- 
scribed are brought into play for the purpose of 
protecting the public from loss by spurious paper 


money. We will devote a few paragraphs to ; 
description of the different kinds of spurious pa 
per, and the precautions which are or may | 
used against them. F 
1. Counterfeits—By these we mean direct im 
itations of some genuine bill. To produce 
even tolerable counterfeit demands an amount 
of artistic and mechanical talent which is rarely 
at the command of rogues. 
in the artistic faculty which in most cases pro- 
tects its possessor from temptations to fraud 
It is only rarely that a good engraver turns out 
a rogue; moreover he can always do better | 
the honest exercise of his skill than by its fraud. 
ulent use. Now and then, indeed, a ‘‘dang 
ous” counterfeit is produced, and we wond: 
how and by whom it was made. But only 
small part of the spurious money in circulation 
—probably not one dollar in twenty—is of this 
class. The security against counterfeits is found 
in the artistic execution of the genuine notes.- 
Of Photographic Counterfeits, and the precau- 
tions against them, we have spoken elsewhere. 
2. Raised Notes.—These are genuine notes 
raised from a lower to a higher denomination— 
say from a ‘*1” to a **10”—by altering th 
principal figures. This is sometimes done by 
removing the true figure, by means which w 
have described, and printing in its place th 
larger one. More frequently, however, the al- 
tered figure is printed on thin paper and pasted 
over the true one. To guard against this, the 
denominational letters and figures should be so 
often repeated on each note as to render their 
erasure or concealment equivalent to making a 
new note. The general appearance of each 
denomination should also be wholly different. 
Some banks have the leading vignette repeated 
on all their notes. This is intended to guar¢ 
against ‘* Altered Notes,” of which we shall 


There is somethit 
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ext speak. But we think the practice unwise. 
Vignettes, portraits, checks, and lettering should 


lifer for every denomination. 

3 Altered Notes.—These consist of the notes 
f some **bad” bank altered so as to represent 
those of a good one. Thus notes of the fraudu- 

nt ** Bank of the Republic, Washington, D.C.,” 
ire altered so as to read ** Bank of the Repub- 
ic. New York.” These alterations are either 
nade by erasure and pasting on the notes them- 
elves, or by altering parts of the plate itself and 
30 printing them entirely new. Formerly too 
ittle care was taken of the plates. When a 
jank failed its assets, including the plates, were 
ften sold at auction. These might fall into 
fraudulent hands, and be so altered as to repre- 
sent notes of sound banks. The plates might 
,ave been executed in good faith by the best en- 
gravers, and there would be nothing in their 
general appearance to designate them as spuri 
ws, This class of frauds is the most usual and 
the most dangerous. To guard against these, 
svery one whose business requires that he should 
vea ‘*Counterfeit Detector,” should also have 

‘Bank Note Descriptive List,” contain- 
ng brief descriptions of the character and posi- 

ms of the principal parts of every genuine note. | 
Whenever a note is offered with which he is not 
acquainted he should compare it with these de- 
scriptions. If it is an altered note they will | 
iffer essentially. 

Bank Plates, moreover, should be kept with 
the utmost care. In fact, they should be con- 
sidered as public property, the banks having only 
the right to their exclusive use for such number 


As | 


he 


ff impressions as they may legally issue. 
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BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
PEREGRINE’S ELOQUENCE, 
N the iast chapter Peregrine Orme called at 
Orley Farm with the view of discussing with 
Lucius Mason the conduct of their respective 
progenitors; and, as will be remembered, the 
young men agreed in a general way that their 
progenitors were about to make fools of them- 
Poor Peregrine, however, had other 
troubles on his mind. Not only had his grand- 
father been successful in love, but he had been 
unsuccessful. As he had journeved home from 
Noningsby to The Cleeve in a high-wheeled ve- 
hicle which he called his trap, he had determined, 
being then in a frame of mind somewhat softer 
than was usual with him, to tell all his troubles 
to his mother. It sounds as though it were 
lackadaisical—such a resolve as this on the 
part of a dashing young man, who had been 
given to the pursuit of rats, and was now a 
ieader among the sons of Nimrod in the pursuit 
of foxes. Young men of the present day, when 
got up for the eyes of the world, look and talk 


selves, 
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such, they should be in the custody of persons 
appointed by the State; and whenever a bank 
fails or retires from business the plates should 
be destroy: d by the proper authority. This is 
done with the plates of banks under the New 
York General Banking Law. All these plates 
are in the custody of the Banking Department 
of the State. As it would be inconvenient and 
unsafe to send plates for this purpose to distant 
States, it would be far better for these States to 
make the Bank Note C 
dian for all plates. It has abundant means of 
guarding every plate ; and its interest, as well as 


mpany its sworn custo- 


conscience, would impel it to the most perfect 
discharge of this duty. Indeed the Company 
now does all it can in this direction. Except in 
the case of banks of known and established char- 
acter, it will not suffer the plates to leave its pos- 
session unless they are delivered to the authori- 
ties of States where there is a General Banking 
Law, similar to that of New York. If a bank 
at a distance should wish to stipulate for the de- 
livery of its plates, it would, in ordinary cases, 
be considered as an indication that some im- 
proper use of them was intended, and the Com 
pany would decline to furnish the plates. 

If the precautions which we have enumerated 
are carefully observed by the public, the danger 
of loss from spurious money will be so reduced 
that it need not be taken into the account in 
estimating the risks of business. The risk aris- 
ing from broken banks belongs to a different 
categary, and is to be guarded against only by 
wise and considerate action on the part of the 
public authorities by which these institutions 
are chartered. 


FARM. 


-ILLUSTRATED BY J. E. MILLAIS. 


|as though they could never tell their mothers 
jany thing—as though they were harder than 
| flint, and as little in want of a woman’s counsel 
and a woman’s help as a colonel of horse on the 
morning of a battle. But the rigid virility of 
his outward accoutrements does in no way alter 
the man of flesh and blood who wears them; the 
young hero, so stern to the eye, is, I believe, as 
often tempted by stress of sentiment to lay bare 
On this 
occasion Peregrine said to himself that he would 
lay bare the sorrow of his heart. He would find 
out what others thought of that marriage which 
he had proposed to himself; and then, if his 
mother encouraged him, and his grandfather 
approved, he would make another attack, be- 
ginning on the side of the judge, or perhaps on 
that of Lady Staveley. 

But he found that others, as well as he, were 
laboring under a stress of sentiment; and when 
about to tell his own tale, he had learned that a 
tale was to be told to him. He had dined with 
Lady Mason, his mother, and his grandfather. 
and the dinner had been very silent. Three of 


the sorrow of his heart as is his sister. 
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the party were in love, and the fourth was bur- 
dened with the telling of the tale. The baronet 
himself said nothing on the subject as he and his 
grandson sat over their wine; but later in the 
evening Peregrine was summoned to his mother’s 
room, and she, with considerable hesitation and 
much diffidence, informed him of the coming 
nuptials. 

‘* Marry Lady Mason!” he had said. 

‘*Yes, Peregrine. Why should he not do so 
if they both wish it ?” 

Peregrine thought that there were many causes 
and impediments sufficiently just why no such 
marriage should take place, but he had not his 
arguments ready at his fingers’ ends. He was 
so stunned by the intelligence that he could say 
but little about it on that occasion. By the few 
words that he did say, and by the darkness of 
his countenance, he showed plainly enough that 
he disapproved. And then his mother said all 
that she could in the baronet’s favor, pointing 
out that in a pecuniary way Peregrine would re- 
ceive benefit rather than injury. 

**T’m not thinking of the money, mother.” 

“No, my dear; but it is right that I should 
tell you how considerate your grandfather is.” 

** All the same, I wish he would not marry 
this woman.” 

**Woman, Peregrine! You should not speak 
in that way of a friend whom I dearly love.” 

‘*She is a woman all the same.” And then 
he sat sulkily looking at the fire. His own stress 
of sentiment did not admit of free discussion at 
the present moment, and was necessarily post- 
poned, On that other affair he was told that 
his grandfather would be glad to see him on the 
following morning, and then he left his mother. 

‘* Your grandfather, Peregrine, asked for my 
assent,” said Mrs. Orme, “and I thought it 
right to give it.” This she said to make him 
understand that it was no longer in her power 
to oppose the match. And she was thoroughly 
glad that this was so, for she would have lacked 
the courage to oppose Sir Peregrine in any thing. 

On the next morning Peregrine saw his grand- 
father before breakfast. His mother came to 
his room door while he was dressing to whisper 
a word of caution tohim. ‘‘Pray, be courteous 
to him,” she said. ‘‘ Remember how good he 


is to you—io us both! Say that you congratu- 


late him.” 

‘* But I don’t,” said Peregrine. 

** Ah, but, Peregrine—” 

**T'll tell you what I'll do, mother. I'll leave 
the house altogether and go away, if you wish it.” 

**Oh, Peregrine! How can you speak it 
that way? But he’s waiting now. Pray, pray, 
be kind in your manner to him.” 

He descended with the same sort of feeling 
which had oppressed him on his return home 
after his encounter with Carroty Bob in Smith- 
field. Since then he had been on enduring good 
terms with his grandfather; but now again all 
the discomforts of war were imminent. 

** Good-morning, Sir,” he said, on going into 
his grandfather’s dressing-room. 


** Good-morning, Peregrine.” And then they, 
was silence for a moment or two. 

** Did you see your mother last night ?’ 

‘*Yes; I did see her.” 

“And she told you what it is that I pro, 
to do?” 

‘* Yes, Sir; she told me.” 

‘*T hope you understand, my boy, that it ¥ 
not in any way affect your own interests injy 
riously.” , 


‘**T don’t care about that, Sir—one way or th 
other.” ; 

‘* But I do, Peregrine. Having seen to that 
I think that 1 have a right to please myself iy 
this matter.” 

**Oh yes, Sir; I know you have the right. 

‘Especially as I can benefit others. Are yo 
aware that your mother has cordially given her 
consent to the marriage ?” 

**She told me that you had asked her, an 
that she had agreed to it. She would agree t 
any thing.” 

‘Peregrine, that is not the way in which y: 
should speak of your mother.” 

And then the young man stood silent, a: 
though there was nothing more to be said. In- 
deed, he had nothing more to say. He did not 
dare to bring forward in words all the argument 
against the marriage which were now crowding 
themselves into his memory, but he could not 
induce himself to wish the old man joy, t 
say any of those civil things which are custom 
ary on such occasions. ‘The baronet sat for ; 
while, silent also, and a cloud of anger was com- 
ing across his brow; but he checked that befor: 
he spoke. ‘‘ Well, my boy,’’ he said, and his 
voice was almost more than usually kind, ‘1 
can understand your thoughts, and we will say 
nothing of them at present. All I will ask 
of you is to treat Lady Mason in a manner be- 
fitting the position in which I intend to plac 
her.” 

‘If you think it will be more comfortable 
Sir, I will leave The Cleeve for a time.” 

‘‘T hope that may not be necessary. Why 
should it? Or, at any rate, not as yet,” hi 
added, as a thought as to his wedding-day oc- 
curred to him. And then the interview was 
over, and in another half hour they met agail 
at breakfast. 

In the breakfast-room Lady Mason was als 
present, Peregrine was the last to enter, and 
as he did so his grandfather was already stand- 
ing in his usual place, with the book of Prayers 
in his hand, waiting that the servants should 
arrange themselves at their chairs before h¢ 
knelt down. There was no time then for mucl 
greeting, but Peregrine did shake hands with 
her as he stepped across to his accustomed cor- 
ner. He shook hands with her, and felt that 
her hand was very cold; but he did not look at 
her, nor did he hear any answer given to his 
few muttered words. When they all got up sh¢ 
remained close to Mrs. Orme, as though she 
might thus be protected from the anger whic! 
she feared from Sir Peregrine’s other friends. 
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nd at breakfast also she sat close to her, far 
iy from the baronet, and almost hidden by 


urn from his grandson. Sitting there, she 
| nothing; neither, in truth, did she eat any 
It was a time of great suffering to her, 
knew that her coming could not be wel- 
ied by the young heir. ‘‘It must not be,” 
said to herself over and over again. ‘‘ Though 
turn me out of the house, I must tell him that 

t can not be so.” 
After breakfast Peregrine had ridden over to 
Farm, and there held his consultation 
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‘*T think I'd better light a candle,” he said; 
and then he did light one of those which stood 
on the corner of the mantle-piece—a solitary 
candle, which only seemed to make the gloom 
of the large room visible. She, however, was 
standing close to it, and would have much pre- 
ferred that the room should have been left to its 
darkness. 

** Won’t you sit down for a few minutes ?” 
and then down. ‘I'll just shut the 
door, if you don’t mind. And then, having 


she sat 


da ne sc, 


he returned to his own chair and again 
faced the fire. He saw that she was pale and 
nervous, and he did not like to look at her as 


re 


the other heir. On his returning to The 
Cleeve he did not go into the house, but having 


n up his horse to a groom wandered away 
mg the woods. Lucius Mason had suggest- 
hat he, Peregrine Orme, should himself 
speak to Lady Mason on this matter. He felt 
it his grandfather would be very angry should 
h But he did not regard that much. 
He had filled himself full with the theory of his 
duties, and he would act up to it. He would 
her, without telling any one what was his 
rpose, and put it to her whether she would 
ng down this destruction on so noble a gen- 
man. Having thus resolved, he returned to 
ouse, when it was already dark, and mak- 

g his way into the drawing-room, sat himself 

n before the fire, still thinking of his plan. 
room was dark, as such rooms are dark for 
last hour or two before dinner in January, 
| he sat himself in an arm-chair before the 

, intending to sit there till it would be neces- 

y that he should go to dress. It was an un- 

ustomed thing with him so to place himself 

tsuch a time, or to remain in the drawing-room 
tall till he came down for a few minutes before 
linner; but he did so now, having been thrown 
it of his usual habits by the cares upon his 
nd. He had been so seated about a quarter 
an hour, and was already nearly asleep, when 
heard the rustle of a woman’s garment, and 
king round, with such light as the fire gave 

u, perceived that Lady Mason was in the 
She had entered very quietly, and was 

aking her way in the dark to a chair which she 

frequently occupied, between the fire and one 
of the windows, and in doing so she passed so 
near Peregrine as to touch him with her dress. 

‘Lady Mason,” he said, speaking, in the first 
place, in order that she might know that she was 
not alone, ‘it is almost dark; shall I ring for 
candles for you ?” 

She started at hearing his voice, begged his 
pardon for disturbing him, declined his offer of 
light, and declared that she was going up again 
to her own room immediately. But it occurred 
to him that if it would be well that he should 


do so. 


he spoke. He began to reflect also that they 
might probably be interrupted by his mother, 
and he wished that they could adjourn to some 
other room. That, however, seemed to be im- 
so he summoned up all his courage, 
and began his task. 

“*T hope you won’t think me uncivil, Lady 
Mason, for speaking to you about this affair.” 

“Oh no, Mr. Orme; I am sure that you will 
not be uncivil to me.” 

‘“*Of course I can not help feeling a great 
for it’s very nearly the same, you 
Indeed, if you 


possible ; 


concern in it, 
know, as if he were my father. 
come to that, it’s almost worse; and I can as- 
sure you it is nothing about money that I mind. 
Many fellows in my place would be afraid about 
that, but I don’t care two-pence what he does 
in that respect. He is so honest and so noble- 
hearted that [ am sure he won’t do me a wrong.” 

‘*T hope not, Mr. Orme; and certainly not 
in respect to me.”’ 

‘*T only mention it for fear you should mis- 
understand me. But there are other reasons, 
Lady Mason, why this marriage will make me 
—make me very unhappy.” 

** Are there? I shall be so unhappy if I make 
others unhappy.” 

** You will, then—I can assure you of that. It 
is not only me, but your own son. I was up 
with him to-day, and he thinks of it the same 
as I do.” 

** What did he say, Mr. Orme?” 

‘*What did he say? Well, I don’t exactly 
remember his words; but he made me under- 
stand that your marriage with Sir Peregrine 
would make him very unhappy. He did in- 
deed. Why do you not see him yourself, and 
talk to him?” 

‘*T thought it best to write to him in the first 
place.” 

** Well, now you have written; and don’t you 
think it would be well that you should go up 
and see him? You will find that he is quite as 
strong against it as I am—quite.” 


a 


ed agree = 


Peregrine, had he known it, was using the 
arguments which were of all the least likely to 
induce Lady Mason to pay a visit to Orley Farm. 
She dreaded the idea of a quarrel with her son, 
and would have made almost any sacrifice to 
prevent such a misfortune; but at the present 
moment she feared the anger of his words al- 
most more than the anger implied by his ab- 


speak to her, it would be well that he should do 
so at once; and what opportunity could be more 
fitting than the present? ‘‘If you are not in a 
durry about any thing,” he said, ‘‘ would you 
mind staying here for a few minutes ?” 

“Oh no, certainly not.” But he could per- 
"ive that her voice trembled in uttering these 
lew words, 
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sence. If this trial could be got over, she would 
return to him and almost throw herself at his 
feet; but till that time might it not be well that 
they should be apart? At any rate these tid- 
ings of his discontent could not be efficacious in 
indueing her to seek him. 

‘* Dear Lucius!” she said, not addressing her- 
self to her companion but speaking her thoughts. 
‘*T would not willingly give him cause to be dis- 
contented with me.” 

‘* He is, then, very discontented. I can assure 
you of that.” 

**Yes; he and I think differently about all 
this.” 

“Ah, but don’t you think you had better 
speak to him before you quite make up your 
mind? He is your son, you know; and an un- 
common clever fellow too. He'll know how to 
say all this much better than I do.” 

** Say what, Mr. Orme ?” 

‘‘Why, of course you can’t expect that any 
body will like such a marriage as this; that is, 
any body except you and Sir Peregrine.” 

‘“* Your mother does not object to it.” 

‘*My mother! But you don’t know my 
mother yet. She would not object to have her 
head cut off if any body wanted it that she 
cared about. I do not know how it has all 
been managed, but I suppose Sir Peregrine ask- 
ed her. Then of course she would not object. 
But look at the common sense of it, Lady Ma- 
son. What does the world always say when an 
old man like my grandfather marries a young 
woman ?” 

‘*But Iam not—” So far she got, and then 
she stopped herself. 

‘We have all liked you very much. I’m 
sure I have for one; and I'll go in for you, heart 
and soul, in this shameful law business. When 


Lucius asked me, I didn’t think any thing af | 


going to that scoundrel in Hamworth; and all 
along I’ve been delighted that Sir Peregrine took 
it up. By Heavens! I'd be glad to go down to 
Yorkshire myself, and walk into that fellow that 
wants to do you this injury. I would indeed ; 
and I'll stand by you as strong as any body. 
But, Lady Mason, when it comes to one’s grand- 
father marrying, it—it—it— Think what peo- 
ple in the county will say of him. If it was 
your father, and if he had been at the top of the 
tree all his life, how would you like to see him 
get a fall, and be laughed at as though he were 
in the mud just when he was too old ever to get 
up again?” 

I am not sure whether Lucius Mason, with 
all his cleverness, could have put the matter 
much better, or have used a style of oratory 
more efficacious to the end in view. Peregrine 
had drawn his picture with a coarse pencil, but 
he had drawn it strongly, and with graphic ef- 
fect. And then he paused, not with self-confi- 
dence, or as giving his companion time to see 
how great had been his art, but in want of 
words, and somewhat confused by the strength 
of his own thoughts. So he got up and poked 


the fire, turned his back to it, and then sat 
down again. ‘‘It is such a deuce of a thing 


Lady Mason,” he said, ‘‘ that you must not }, 
angry with me for speaking out.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Orme, I am not angry, and I 
not know what to say to you.” 

‘* Why don’t you speak to Lucius ?” 

‘*What could he say more than you | 
said? Dear Mr. Orme, I would not injure | 
—your grandfather, I mean—for all that ¢ 
world holds.” 

**You will injure him—in the eyes of all hj 
friends.” 

‘““Then I will not do it. I will go to hi 
and beg him that it may not be so. I will : 
him that I can not. Any thing will b 
than bringing him to sorrow or disgrace.” 

** By Jove! but will you really?” Peregrin 


| was startled and almost frightened at the effect 


of his own eloquence. What would the baro- 
net say when he learned that he had been talked 
out of his wife by his grandson ? 

**Mr. Orme,” continued Lady Mason, “Tan 
sure you do not understand how this matter } 
been brought about. If you did, however muc} 
it might grieve you, you would not blame me, 
even in your thoughts. From the first to tl 
last my only desire has been to obey your grat 
father in every thing.” 

** But you would not marry him out of ol 
dience ?” 

“T would, and did so intend. I would, « 
tainly, if in doing so I did him no injury. Y 
say that your mother would give her life for hin 
So would I; that or any thing else that I could 
give, without hurting him or others. It was 
not I that sought for this marriage; nor did I 
think of it. If you were in my place, Mr. Orme, 
you would know how difficult it is to refuse.’ 

Peregrine again got up, and, standing wit! 
his back to the fire, thought over it all again 
His soft heart almost relented toward the y 
man who had borne his rough words with s 
much patient kindness. Had Sir Peregrine 
been there then, and could he have condescend- 
ed so far, he might have won his grandson's 
consent without much trouble. Peregrine, like 
some other generals, had expended his energy 
in gaining his victory, and was more ready now 
to come to easy terms than he would have bee! 
had he suffered in the combat. 

“Well,” he said, after a while, ‘‘I’m sure 
I'm very much obliged to you for the manner 
in which you have taken what I said to you 
Nobody knows about it yet, I suppose ; and per- 
haps, if you will talk to the governor—” 

‘*T will talk to him, Mr. Orme.” 

‘“‘Thank you; and then perhaps all things 
may turn out right. I'll go and dress now.” 
And so saying he took his departure, leaving 
her to consider how best she might act at this 
crisis of her life, so that things might go right. 
if such were possible. The more she thought 
of it, the less possible it seemed that her affairs 
should be made to go right. 
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PEREGRINB'S 


CHAPTER XXXVIITI. 
OH, INDEED! 
Tue dinner on that day at The Cleeve was 
not very dull. Peregrine had some hopes that 


the idea of the marriage might be abandoned, | 
Vou. XXIV.—No. 141.—Y 


ELOQUENCE 


and was at any rate much better disposed to- 
ward Lady Mason than he had been. He spoke 
to her, asking her whether she had been out, 
and suggesting roast mutton or some such creat- 
ure comfort. This was lost neither on Sir Per- 
egrine nor on Mrs. Orme, and they both exerted 
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themselves to say a few words in a more cheery | Harriet Tristram. ‘‘Oh yes; of course a fej. 
tone than had been customary in the house for | low should marry well. I don’t think much oj 
the last day or two. Lady Mason herself did | marrying for money.” 

not say much, but she had sufficient tact to see ‘**Nor do I, Peregrine; I think very little of 
the effort which was being made; and though | it.” 

she spoke but little she smiled and accepted gra- ‘*Nor about being of very high birth.” 
ciously the courtesies that were tendered to her. ‘*Well; it would make me unhappy 

Then the two ladies went away, and Pere-| unhappy, if you were to marry below your 
grine was again left with his grandfather. | rank.” 

**That was a nasty accident that Graham had ‘** What do you call my own rank ?” 

going out of Monkton Grange,” said he, speak- ‘*T mean any girl whose father is not a ¢ 
ing on the moment of his closing the dining- | tleman, and whose mother is not a lady; 
room door after his mother. ‘‘I suppose you of whose education among ladies you cou 
heard all about it, Sir?” Having fought his | feel certain.” 

battle so well before dinner, he was determined ‘*T could be quite certain about her,” said 
to give some little rest to his half-vanquished | Peregrine, very innocently. 

enemy. ~ | **Her! what her?” 

‘* The first tidings we heard were that he was ** Oh, I forgot that we were talking about no. 
dead,” said Sir Peregrine, filling his glass. body.” 

‘‘No, he wasn’t dead. But of course you} ‘‘ You don’t mean Harriet Tristram ?” 
know that now. He broke an arm and two| ‘‘No, certainly not.” 
ribs, and got rather a bad squeeze. He was “Of whom were you thinking, Peregrin 
just behind me, you know, and I had to wait | May I ask—if it be not too close a secret? 
for him. I lost the run, and had to see Har-/| And then again there was a pause, during whict 
riet Tristram go away with the best lead any | Peregrine emptied his glass and filled it again 
one has had to a fast thing this year. That’s| He had no objection to talk to his grandfather 
an uncommon nasty place at the back of Monk- | about Miss Staveley, but he felt ashamed of 
ton Grange.” having allowed the matter to escape him in this 

‘“*T hope, Peregrine, you don’t think too much | sort of way. ‘‘I will tell you why I ask, mj 
about Harriet Tristram.” oF boy,” continued the baronet. ‘‘I am going t 

“Think of her! who? I? Think of her in| do that which many people will call a very fool- 
what sort of a way? [I think she goes uncom-| ish thing.” 
monly well to hounds.” ‘*'You mean about Lady Mason.” 

‘*That may be, but I should not wish to see “Yes; I mean my own marriage with Lady 
you pin your happiness on any lady that was| Mason. We will not talk about that just at 
celebrated chiefly for going well to hounds.” present, and I only mention it to explain that 

‘‘Do you mean marry her?” and Peregrine | before I do so I shall settle the property per- 
immediately made a strong comparison in his|manently. If you were married I should at 
mind between Miss Tristram and Madeline | once divide it with you. I should like to kee 
Staveley. the old house myself, till I ¢die—” 

‘‘Yes; that’s what I did mean.” | **Oh, Sir!” 

‘¢T wouldn’t have her if she owned every fox-; ‘‘ But sooner than give you cause of offense I 
cover in the county. No, by Jove! I know a| would give that up.” 
trick worth two of that. It’s jolly enough to Bee | **T would not consent to live in it unless | 
them going, but as to being in love with them— | did so as your guest.” 
in that sort of way—” | “Until your marriage I think of settling on 


‘*You areyquite right, my boy; quite right. | you a thousand a year; but it would add to my 
It is not that that a man wants in a wite.” | happiness if I thought it likely that you would 
‘*No,” said Peregrine, with a melancholy | marry soon. Now may I ask of whom were 
cadence in his voice, thinking of what it was | you thinking?” 
that he did want. And sothey sat sipping their} Peregrine paused for a second or two befor 
wine. The turn which the conversation had | he made any reply, and then he brought it out 
taken had for the moment nearly put Lady Ma-| boldly. ‘‘I was thinking of Madeline Stave- 


son out of the young man’s head. ley.” 
‘You would be very young to marry yet,”| ‘‘Then, my boy, you were thinking of the 
said the baronet. | prettiest girl and the best-bred lady in the coun- 
“Yes, [should be young; but I don’t know| ty. Here’s her health;” and he filled for him 
that there is any harm in that.” | self a bumper of claret. ‘‘ You couldn’t havi 
**Quite the contrary, if a young man feels} named a woman whom I should be more prou 
himself to be sufficiently settled. Your mother, | to see you bring home. And your mother’s 
I know, would be very glad that you should mar- | opinion of her is the same as mine. I happen 
ry early ; and so should I, if you married well.” | to know that ;” and with a look of triumph he 
What on earth could all this mean? It could drank his glass of wine, as though much that 
not be that his grandfather knew that he was | was very joyful to him had been already settled. 
in love with Miss Staveley; and had this been ‘* Yes,” said Peregrine, mournfully, ‘she is 
known, his grandfather would not have talked of | a very nice girl; at least I think so.” 





The man who can win her, Peregrine, may | 
consider himself to be a lucky fellow. You 
were quite right in what you were saying about | 
money. No man feels more sure of that than I | 
do. ‘But if I am not mistaken Miss Staveley 
will have something of her own. I rather think 
that Arbuthnot got ten thousand pounds.” 

‘«‘J’m sure I don’t know, Sir,” said Peregrine; 
and his voice was by no means as much elated 
as that of his grandfather. 

‘‘] think he did; or if he didn’t get it all, 
the remainder is settled on him. And the judge 
ig not a man to behave better to one child than 


a 


to another.” 

‘¢] suppose not.” 

And then the conversation flagged a little, for 
the enthusiasm was all one side. It was more- 
over on that side which naturally would have 
been the least enthusiastic. Poor Peregrine had 
only told half his secret as yet, and that not the 
most important half. To Sir Peregrine the tid- 
ings, as far as he had heard them, were very 
pleasant. He did not say to himself that he 
would purchase his grandson’s assent to his own 
marriage by giving his consent to his grandson's 
marriage. But it did seem to him that the two 
affairs, acting upon each other, might both be 
made torunsmooth. His heir could have made | 
no better choice in selecting the lady of fis love. | 
Sir Peregrine had feared much that some Miss | 
Tristram or the like might have been tendered | 
to him as the future Lady Orme, and he was | 
agreeably surprised to find that a new mistréss 
for The Cleeve had been so well chosen. He | 
would be all kindness to his grandson, and win 
from him, if it might be possible, reciprocal 
courtesy and complaisance. ‘* Your mother will 
be very pleased When she hears this,” he said. 

‘“‘T meant to tell my mother,” said Peregrine, 
still very dolefully, ‘‘ but I do not know that 
there is any thing in it to please her. I only 
said that I—I admired Miss Staveley.” 

‘* My dear boy, if you'll take my advice you'll | 
propose to her at once. You have been staying | 
in the same house with her, and—” 

** But I have.” 

“ Have what ?” 

‘*‘T have proposed to her.” 

“Well ?” 

‘‘And she has refused me. You know all | 
about it now, and there’s no such great cause | 
for joy.” | 

‘*Oh, you have proposed to her. Have you 
spoken to her father or mother ?” 

‘* What was the use when she told me plainly 
that she did not care for me? Of course I 
should have asked her father. As to Lady 
Staveley, she and I got on uncommonly well. | 
I'm almost inclined to think that she would not 
have objected.” 

“Tt would be a very nice match for them, 
and I dare say she would not have objected.” | 
And then for some ten minutes they sat look- | 
ing at the fire. Peregrine had nothing more | 
to say about it, and the baronet was thinking 
how best he might encourage his grandson. 





| 
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‘*You must try again, you know,” at last he 
said. 

**Well; I fear not. Ido not think it would 
be any good. I'm not quite sure she does not 
care for some one else.” 

**Who is he?” 

‘Oh, a fellow that’s there. The man who 


| broke his arm. I don’t say she does, you know. 


and of course you won't mention it.” 

Sir Peregrine gave the nece ssary promises, 
and then endeavored to give encouragement to 
the lover. He would himself see the judge, if 
it were thought expedient, and explain what 
liberal settlement would be made on the lady 
in the event of her altering her mind. “Young 
ladies, you know, are very prone to alter their 
minds on such matters,” said the old man. In 
answer to which Peregrine declared his convic- 
tion that Madeline Staveley would not alter her 
mind. But then do not all despondent lovers 
hold that opinion of their own mistresses ? 

Sir Peregrine had been a great gainer by what 
had occurred, and so he felt it. At any rate 
all the novelty of the question of his own mar- 
riage was over, as between him and Peregrine ; 
and then he had acquired a means of being gra- 
cious, which must almost disarm his grandson 
of all power of criticism. When he, an old 
man, was ready to do so much to forward the 
views of a young man, could it be possible that 
the young man should oppose his wishes? And 
Peregrine was aware that his power of opposi- 
tion was thus lessened. 

In the evening nothing remarkable occurred 
between them. Each had his or her own plans: 
but these glans could not be furthered by any 
thing to be said in a general assembly. Lady 
Mason had already told to Mrs. Orme all that 
had passed in the drawing-room before din- 
ner, and Sir Peregrine had determined that he 
would consult Mrs. Orme as to that matter re- 
garding Miss Staveley. He did not think much 
of her refusal. Young ladies always do refuse 
—at first. 

On the day but one following this there came 
another visit from Mr. Furnival, and he was 
for a long time closeted with Sir Peregrine. 
Matthew Round had, he said, been with him, 
and had felt himself obliged in the performance 
of his duty to submit a case to counsel on be- 
half of his client Joseph Mason. He had not 
as yet received the written opinion of Sir Rich- 


| ard Leatheram, to whom he had applied; but 


nevertheless, as he wished to give every possible 
notice, he had called to say that his firm were 
of opinion that an action must be brought either 
for forgery or for perjury. 

‘* For perjury !” Mr. Furnival had said. 

‘“Well; yes. We would wish to be as little 
harsh as possible. But if we convict her of 
having sworn falsely when she gave evidence as 
to having copied the codicil herself, and having 
seen it witnessed by the pretended witnesses— 
why in that case of course the property would 
go back.” 

‘‘T can’t give any opinion as to what might 
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be the result in such a case,” said Mr. Furni- 


val. 

Mr. Round had gone on to say that he thought 
it improbable that the action could be tried be- 
fore the summer assizes. 

‘‘The sooner the better as far as we are con- 
cerned,” said Mr. Furnival. 

“Tf you really mean that, I will see that there 
shall be no unnecessary delay.” Mr. Furnival 
had declared that he did really mean it, and so | 
the interview had ended. 

Mr. Furnival had really meant it, fully con- | 
curring in the opinion which Mr. Chaffanbrass 
had expressed on this matter; but nevertheless | 
the increasing urgency of the case had almost 
made him tremble. He still carried himself 
with a brave outside before Mat Round, protest- 
ing as to the utter absurdity as well as cruelty 
of the whole proceeding; but his conscience 
told him that it was not absurd. ‘‘ Perjury!” 
he said to himself, and then he rang the bell for 
Crabwitz. ‘The upshot of that interview was 
that Mr. Crabwitz received a commission to ar- 
range a meeting between that great barrister, 
the member for the Essex Marshes, and Mr. 
Solomon Aram. 


‘Won't it look rather—rather—rather—: you 
J | ; 
| anxious to speak the truth, Mr. Furnival at t! 


know what I mean, Sir?” Crabwitz had asked. 


‘“*We must fight these people with their own | 


weapons,” said Mr. Furnival; not exactly with 
justice, seeing that Messrs. Round and Crook 


were not at all of the same calibre in the profes- | 
| Furnival. And then with much outer 


sion as Mr. Solomon Aram. 

Mr. Furnival had already at this time seen 
Mr. Slow, of the firm of Slow and Bideawhile, 
who were Sir Peregrine’s solicitor This he 
had done chiefly that he might be able to tell 


Sir Peregrine that he had seen him. Mr. Slow | 


had declared that the casé was one which his 
firm would not be prepared to conduct, and he 
named a firm to which he should recommend 
his client to apply. But Mr. Furnival, carefully 
considering the whole matter, had resolved to 
take the advice and benefit by the experience of 
Mr. Chaffanbrass. 

And then he went down once more to The 
Cleeve. Poor Mr. Furnival! In these days he 
was dreadfully buffeted about both as regards his 
outer man and his inner conscience by this un- 


fortunate case, giving up to it time that would | 
otherwise have turned itself into heaps of gold; | 


giving up domestic conscience—for Mrs. Furni- 
val was still hot in her anger against poor Lady 
Mason; and giving up also much peace of mind, 
for he felt that he was soiling his hands by dirty 
work. But he thought of the lady’s pale sweet 
face, of her tear-laden eye, of her soft beseech- 
ing tones, and gentle touch; he thought of these 
things—as he should not have thought of them ; 
and he persevered. 

On this occasion he was closeted with Sir 
Peregrine for a couple of hours, and each heard 
much from the other that surprised him very 
much. Sir Peregrine, when he was told that 
Mr. Solomon Aram from Bucklersbury, and Mr. 
Chaffanbrass from the Old Bailey, were to be re- 


tained for the defense of his future wife, drow 
himself up and said that he could hardly ap. 
prove of it. The gentlemen named were p 
doubt very clever in criminal concerns; he cou] 
understand as much as that, though he had not 
had great opportunity of looking into affairs of 
that sort. But surely in Lady Mason’s cas 
sistance of such a description would hardly | 
needed. Would it not be better to consult 
Messrs. Slow and Bideawhile ? 

And then it turned out that Messrs. Slow and 
Bideawhile had been consulted; and Mr. Fur- 
nival, not altogether successfully, endeavored 
throw dust into the baronet’s eyes, decla 
that in a combat with the devil one must use t 
devil’s weapons. He assured Sir Peregrine t} 
he had given the matter his most matured ar 
indeed most painful professional considerati 
there were unfortunate circumstances whicl 


| quired peculiar care; it was a matter wl 


would depend entirely on the evidence of one or 
two persons who might be suborned; and in 
such a case it would be well to trust to those w) 
knew how to break down and crush a lying wit 
ness. In such work as that Slow and B 


| while would be innocent and ignorant as bal 


As to breaking down and crushing a witnes 


time said nothing. 
**T will not think that falsehood 
can prevail,” said Sir Peregrine, prov 
.“* But they do prevail sometimes,” 


of demeanor, but with some shamefaced t1 
blings of the inner man hidden under the 
of that outer dignity, Sir Peregrine informe 
lawyer of his great purpose. , 
‘Indeed !” said Mr. Furnival, throwing him- 
elf back into his chair with a start. 
“Yes, Mr. Furnival. I should not have tak 


the liberty to trouble you with a matter so pri- 
’ 


1+) 
ith 


vate in its nature, but for your close profi 
intimacy and great friendship with Lady Mas 

**Oh, indeed!” said Mr. Furnival; 
baronet could understand from the lawye 
that even he did not approve. 


—> 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
WHY SHOULD HE Go? 

‘*T amt well aware, Mr. Staveley, that you are 
one of those gentlemen who amuse themselves 
by frequently saying such things to girls. I had 
learned your character in that respect before | 
had been in the house two days.” 

**Then, Miss Furnival, you learned what was 
very false. May I ask who has blackened me 
in this way in your estimation?” It will be 
easily seen from this that Mr. Augustus Stave- 
ley and Miss Furnival were at the present mo- 
ment alone together in one of the rooms at 
Noningsby. 

“My informant,” she replied, ‘‘ has been no 
one especial sinner whom you can take by the 
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throat and punish. Indeed, if you must shoot | 
any body, it should be chiefly yourself, and after | 
that your father, and mother, and sisters. But | 
vou need not talk of being black. Such sins 
‘are venial nowadays, and convey nothing deeper 
than a light shade of brown.” 

‘‘T regard a man who can act in such a way 
as verv base.” 

‘Such a way as what, Mr. Staveley ?” 

“A man who can win a girl’s heart for his | 
own amusement.” 

‘“‘T said nothing about the winning of hearts. 
That is treachery of the-worst dye; but I acquit 

uof any such attempt. When there is a ques- | 
tion of the winning of hearts men look so differ- | 
ent.” 

‘‘T don’t know how they look,” said Augus- 
tus, not altogether satisfied as to the manner in | 
which he was being treated—‘‘ but such has been | 
my audacity—my too great audacity on the pres- | 


. ” 
ent occasion, 


, 


‘You are the most audacious of men, for your | 
audacity would carry you to the feet of another | 
ady to-morrow without the slightest check.” 

‘ And that is the only answer I am to receive 
from you ?” 

“It is quite answer enough. What would 
ou have me do? Get up and decline the hon- 
or of being Mrs. Augustus Staveley, with a 
courtesy ?” 

‘‘No—I would have you do nothing’ of the 
kind. I would have you get up and accept the 
honor—with a kiss.” 


“So that you might have the kiss, and I| 





might have the—; I was going to say disap- 
pointment, only that would be untrue. Let me 
ssure you that I am not so demonstrative in 
my tokens of regard.” 

‘*T wonder whether you mean that you are 
not so honest ?” 

‘*No, Mr. Staveley; I mean nothing of the 
kind; and you are very impertinent to express | 
such a supposition. What have I done or said | 
to make you suppose that I have lost my heart | 
to you ?” 

‘** As you have mine, it is at any rate human 
nature in me to hope that I might have yours.” 

“Pshaw! your heart! You have been mak-| 
ing a shuttlecock of it till it is doubtful whether 
you have not banged it to pieces. I know two 
ladies who carry in their caps two feathers out 
of it. It is so easy to see when a man is in 
love. They all go cross-gartered like Mal- 
volio; cross-gartered in their looks and words 
and doings.” 

*“* And there is no touch of all this in me?’ 

‘You cross-gartered! You have never got 
so far yet as a lackadaisical twist to the corner 
f your mouth. Did you watch Mr. Orme be- | 
fore he went away ?” 

‘Why; was he cross-gartered 

‘*But you men have no eyes; you never see 
any thing. And your idea of love-making is to 
sit under a tree wishing, wondering whether t 
ripe fruit will fall down into your mouth. Ripe 
fruit does sometimes fall, and then it is all well | 


’ 


9” 


| of such exercise,” 


| well by itself. 
| that is required. 
| to pick up the fruit that has fallen.” 


| very desirable. 
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with you. But if it won't, you pass on and say 
that it is sour. As for climbing—” 

‘The fruit generally falls too fast to admit 
said Staveley, who did not 
choose that all the sharp things should be said 
on the other side. 

** And that is the result of your very extended 
experience? The orchards which have been 
opened to you have not, I fear, been of the first 
quality. Mr, Staveley, my hand will do very 
Such is not the sort of climbing 

That is what I call stoopi: 
And as 
she spoke she moved a little away from him on 
the sofa, 

‘** And how is a man to climb?” 

**Do you really mean that you want a les- 
son? But if I were to tell you my words would 
be thrown away. Men will not labor who have 
gotten all that they require without work. Why 


| strive to deserve any woman, when women are 


plenty who do not care to be deserved? That 
plan of picking up the fallen apples is so much 
the easier.” 

The lesson might perhaps have been given, 
and Miss Furnival might have imparted to Mr. 
Staveley her idea of ‘‘excelsior” in the matter 
of love-making, had not Mr. Staveley’s mother 
come into the room at that moment. Mrs. 
Staveley was beginning to fear that the results 
of her Christmas hospitality would not be satis- 
factory. Peregrine Orme, whom she would have 
been so happy to welcome to the warmest corner 
of her household temple as a son, had been sent 
away in wretchedness and disappointment. Mad- 
eline was moping about the house, hardly mak- 
ing an effort to look like herself; attributing, in 
her mother’s ears, all her complaint to that un- 
expected interview with Peregrine Orme, but 
not so attributing it—as her mother fancied— 
with correctness. And there was Felix Graham 
still in the room up stairs, the doctor having 
said that he might be moved in a day or two; 
that is, such movement might possibly be effect- 


| ed without detriment: but having said also that 


another ten days of uninterrupted rest would be 
And now, in addition to this, 
her son Augustus was to be found on every wet 
morning closeted somewhere with Sophia Fur- 
nival; on every wet morning, and sometimes on 
dry mornings also! 

And then, on this very day, Lady Staveley 
had discovered that Felix Graham’s door in the 
corridor was habitually left open. She knew 
her child too well, and was too clear and pure 
in her own mind to suppose that there was any 
thing wrong in this; that clandestine talkings 
were arranged, or any thing planned in secret. 
What she feared was that which really occurred. 
The door was left open, and as Madeline passed 
Felix would say a word, and then Madeline 
would pause and answer him. Such words as 

ey were might have been spoken before all the 

usehold, and if so spoken would have been free 
rom danger. But they were not free from dan- 
ger when spoken in that way, in the passage of 
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AUGUSTUS STAVELEY AND MISS FURNIVAL. 


a half-closed door-way—all which Lady Stave-| and indeed Felix Graham sometimes thought 
ley understood perfectly. so too. 
‘* Baker,” she had said, with more of ange ‘* Nonsense ; every sound in the house must 
in her voice than was usual with her, ‘‘ why heard. Keep it shut, if you please.” 
you leave that door open ?” **Yes, my lady,” said Mrs. Baker—who also 
‘“‘I think it sweetens the room, my lady ;” | understood perfectly. 
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‘He is better, my darling,” said Mrs. Baker 
to Madeline, the same day; ‘‘ and, indeed, for 
that he is well enough as regards eating and 
drinking. But it would be cruelty to move him 
yet. I heard what the doctor said.’ 

‘Who talks of moving him ?” 

‘‘Well, he talks of it himself; and the doc- | 
tor said it might be possible. But I know what 


that means.” 

‘¢ What does it mean ?’ 

“Why, just this—that if we want to get rid 
of him, it won’t quite be the death of him.” 

‘‘ But who wants to get rid of him ?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t. I don’t mind my trouble 
the least in life. He’s as nice a young gentle- 
man as ever I sat beside the bed of; and he’s 
full of spirit—he is.’ 

And then Madeline appealed to her mother. 
Surely her mother would not let Mr. Graham 
be sent out of the house in his present state, 
merely because the doctor said it might be pos- 
sible to move him without causing his instant 
death! And tears stood in poor Madeline’s 
eyes as she thus pleaded the cause of the sick 
and wounded. ‘This again tormented Lady 
Staveley, who found it necessary to give further 
caution to Mrs. Baker. ‘‘ Baker,” she said, 
‘how can you be so foolish as to be talking to 
Miss Madeline about Mr. Graham’s arm ?” 

‘*Who, my lady? I, my lady ?” } 

“Yes, you; when you know that the least 
thing frightens her. 


Don’t you remember how 
ill it made her when Roger”—Rogergwas an old 
family groom—‘‘ when Roger had that acci 
dent?” Lady Staveley might have ‘saved her- 
self the trouble of the reminiscence as to Roger, 
for Baker knew more about it than that. When 
Roger’s scalp had been laid bare by a fall, Miss 
Madeline had chanced to see it, and had faint- 
ed; but Miss Madeline was not fainting now. 
Baker knew all about it, almost better than 
Lady Staveley herself. It was of very little 
use talking to Baker about Royer the groom. 
Baker thought that Mr. Felix Graham was a 
very nice young man, in spite of his ‘* not being 
exactly handsomelike about the physgognomy,” 
as she remarked to one of the younger maids, | 
who much preferred Peregrine Orme. 

Coming away from this last interview with 
Mrs. Baker, Lady Staveley interrupted her son 
and Sophia Furnival in the back drawing-room, 
and began to feel that her solicitude for her 
children would be almost too much for her. | 
Why had she asked that nasty girl to her house, 
and why would not the nasty girl go away? As 
for her going away, there was no present hope, 
for it had been arranged that she should stay for 
another fortnight. Why could not the Fates | 
have been kind, and have allowed Felix Gra- | 
ham and Miss Furnival to fall in love with each | 
other? ‘I can never make a daughter of her 
if he does marry her,” Lady Staveley said to | 
herself, as she looked at them. 

Augustus looked as though he were detect- 
ed, and stammered out some question about his | 
mother and the carriage; but Miss Furnival | 
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did not for a moment lose her easy presence of 
mind. ‘* Lady Staveley,” said she, ‘‘ why does 
not your son go and hunt, or shoot, or fish, in- 
stead of staying in the house all day? It seems 
to me that his time is so heavy on his hands that 
he will almost have to hang himself.” 

“I’m sure I can’t tell,” said Lady Staveley, 
who was not so perfect an actor as her guest. 
I do think gentlemen in the house in the 


| morning always look so unfortunate. You have 


been endeavoring to make yourself agreeable, 


| bat you know you've been yawning.” 


“Do you suppose then that men never sit 
still in the morning ?” said Augustus. 

‘Oh, in their chambers, yes; or on the bench, 
and perhaps also behind counters ; but they very 
seldom do so in a drawing-room. You have 
been fidgeting about with the poker till you have 
destroyed the look of the fire-place.” 

‘* Well, I'll go and fidget up stairs with Gra 
ham,” said he; and so he left the room. 

** Nasty sly girl,” said Lady Staveley to her 
self as she took up her work and sat herself 
down in her own chair. 

Augustus did go up to his friend, and found 
him reading letters. There was no one else in 
the room, and the door, when Augustus reached 
it, was properly closed. ‘‘I think I shall be off 
to-morrow, old boy,” said Felix. 

‘«'Then I think you'll do no such thing,” said 
Augustus. ‘* What's in the wind now ?” 

“The doctor said this morning that I could 
be moved without danger.” 

‘‘He said that it might possibly be done in 
two or three days—that was all. What on earth 
makes you so impatient? You've nothing to 
do. Nobody else wants to see you, and nobody 
here wants to get rid of you.” 

‘You're wrong in all your three statements.” 

“The deuce Iam! Who wants to get rid 
of you as 

‘*' That shall come last. I have something to 
do, and somebody else does want to see me. 
I've got a letter from Mary here, and another 
from Mrs. Thomas;” and he held up to view 
two letters which he had received, and which 
had, in truth, startled him. 

‘* Mary’s, duenna—the artist who is supposed 
to be moulding the wife.” 

‘*Yes; Mary’sduenna, or Mary’s artist, which- 
ever you please.” 

‘“* And which of them wants to see you? It’s 
just like a woman to require a man’s attendance 
exactly when he is unable to move.” 

Then Felix, though he did not give up the 


| letters to be read, described to a certain extent 


their contents. ‘*I don’t know what on earth 
has happened,” he said. ‘‘ Mary is praying to 
be forgiven, and saying that it is not her fault; 
and Mrs. Thomas is full of apologies, declaring 
that her conscience forces her to tell every thing ; 
and yet, between them both, I do not know what 
has happened.” 

‘“* Miss Snow has probably lost the key of the 
work-box you gave her.” 

**T have not given her a work-box.” 
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“Then the writing-desk. ‘That’s what a man | 


has to endure when he will make himself head 
schoolmaster to a young lady. And so you're 
going to look after your charge with your limbs 
still in bandages ?” 

‘¢ Just so;” and then he took up the two let- 
ters and read them again, while Staveley still 
sat on the foot of the bed. ‘‘I wish I knew 
what to think about it,” said Felix. 

‘¢ About what?” said the other. And then 
there was another pause, and another reading 
of a portion of the letters. 

‘* There seems something—something almost 
frightful to me,” said Felix, gravely, “in the 
idea of marrying a girl in a few months’ time, 
who now, at so late a period of our engagement, 
writes to me in that sort of cold, formal way.” 


depend,” said Augustus. 

** Pll tell you what, Staveley, if you can talk 
to me seriously for five minutes I shall be obliged 
to you. If that is impossible to you, say so, and 
I will drop the matter.” 

‘Well, go on; I am serious enough in what 
I intend to express, even though I may not be 
so in my words.” 

‘*¢ I’m beginning to have my doubts about this 
dear girl.” 

‘**T’ve had my doubts for some time. 

** Not, mark you, with regard to myself. The 
question is not now whether I can love her suf. 
ficiently for my own happiness. On that side I 
have no longer the right to a doubt.” 

** But you wouldn’t marry her if you did not 
love her.” 

‘* We need not discuss that. But what if she | 
does not love me? What if she would think it 
a release to be freed from this engagement ? | 
How am I to find that out?” 

Augustus sat for a while silent, for he did feel 
that the matter was serious. The case, as he | 
looked at it, stood thus: His friend Graham 
had made a very foolish bargain, from which | 
he would probably be glad to escape, though he 
could not now bring himself to say as much. 
But this bargain, bad for him, would probably 
be very good for the young lady. The young 
lady, having no shilling of her owp, and no} 
merits of birth or early breeding to assist her 
outlook in the world, might probably regard her | 
ready-made engagement to a clever, kind-heart- 
ed, high-spirited man, as an advantage not read- | 
ily to be abandoned. Staveley, as a sincere | 
friend, was very anxious that the match should 
be broken off; but he could not bring himself | 
to tell Graham that he thought that the young | 
lady would go wish. According to his idea the 
young lady) must undergo a certain amount of | 
disappointment and receive a certain amount of 
compensation. Graham had been very foolish, | 
and must pay for his folly. But in preparing to | 
do so, it would be better that he should see and 
acknowledge the whole truth of the matter. 

** Are you sure that you have found out your 
own feelings?” Staveley said at last; and his 
tone was then serious enough even for his friend. | 


| reach— 
‘¢Tt’s the proper moulded-wife style, you may | 
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‘It hardly matters whether I have or have 
not,” said Felix. 

‘*Tt matters above all things—above all things. 
because as to them you may come to somethiny 
like certainty. Of the inside of her heart you 
can not know so much. ‘The fact, I take it, 
this—that you would wish to escape from this 
bondage.” 

‘No; not unless I thought she regarded it as 
It may be that she does. As 
for myself, I believe that at the present moment 
such a marriage would be for me the safest step 
that I could take.” 

‘¢ Safe as against what danger?” 

‘¢ Alldangers. How if I should learn to love 
another woman—some one utterly out of my 
while I am still betrothed to her ?” 

‘“‘T rarely flatter you, Graham, and don’t mean 
to do it now; but no girl ought to be out of your 
reach. You have talent, position, birth, and 
gifts of nature which should make you equal to 
any lady. 


bondage also. 


As for money, the less you have the 
more you should look to get. But if you w 
cease to be mad, two years would give you com- 
mand of an income.” 
‘¢ But I shall never cease to be mad 
‘* Who is it that can not be 
‘Well, I will be serious—serious enough. | 


serious now ?” 


| can afford to be so, as I have received my med- 


ical passport for to-morrow. No girl, you say, 
If the girl were 
one Miss Staveley, should she be regarded as 
out of my reach ?” 
**A man doesn’t talk about his own sister, 
said Staveléy, having got up from the bed and 
walked to the window, ‘‘and I know you don’t 


ought to be out of my reach. 


| mean any thing.” 


‘*But, by Heavens! I do mean a great 


| deal.” 


‘* What is it you mean, then?” 

‘*T mean this—What would you say if you 
learned that I was a suitor for her hand?” 

Staveley had been right in saying that a man 
does not talk about his own sister. When he 
had declared with so much affectionate admira- 
tion for his friend’s prowess, that he might as- 


| pire to the hand of any lady, that one retiring, 


modest-browed girl had not been thought of ly 
him. <A man in talking to another man 
women is always supposed to consider tho 
longing to himself as exempt from the incidents 
of the conversation. The dearest friends do not 
talk to each other about their sisters when they 


about 


se be- 


| have once left school; and a man in such a po- 


sition as that now taken by Graham has to make 
fight for his ground as closely as though there 
had been no former intimacies, My friend 
Smith in such a matter as that, though I have 
been hail-fellow with him for the last ten years, 
has very little advantage over Jones, who was 
introduced to the house for the first time last 
week. And therefore Staveley felt himself al- 
most injured when Felix Graham spoke to him 
about Madeline. 

‘* What would I say? Well—that is a ques- 
tion one does not understand, unless—unless 
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you really meant to state it as a fact that it was | 


your intention to propose to her.” 
~ «But I mean rather to state it as a fact that 
t is not my intention to propose to her.” 
‘«Then we had better not speak of her.” 
‘¢Listen to me a moment. In order that I 
may not do so, it will be better for me—better 
fi rus all, that I should leave the house.” 
‘Do you mean to say— ?” 
«Yes, I do mean to say! I mean to say all 
that your mind is now suggesting to you. I 
quite understand your feelings when you de- 


1 


clare that a man does not like to talk of his own 
sister, and therefore we will talk of your sister 
nomore. Old fellow, don’t look at me as though 
you meant to drep me.” 
” Augustus came back to the bedside, and again 
seating himself, put his hand almost caressingly 
over his friend’s shoulder. ‘‘I did not think 
of this,” he said. 

‘No; one never does think of it,” Graham | 
replied. 

“ And she ?” 

“She knows no more of it than that bed-| 
post,” said Graham. ‘The injury, such as 


there is, is all on one side. But I'll tell you 
who suspects it.” 

‘* Baker ?” 

“Your mother. Iam much mistaken if you 
will not find that she, with all her hospitality, 
would prefer that I should recover my strength 


} , ’ 
elsew ere. 


‘‘ But you have done nothing to betray your- 
self.” | 

‘‘A mother’s ears are very sharp. I know} 
that it is so. I can not explain to you how. | 
Do you tell her that I think of getting up to 
London to-morrow, and see how she will take } 
it. And, Staveley, do not for a moment sup- | 
pose that I am reproaching her. She is quite 
right. I believe that I have in no way com- 
mitted myself—that I have said no word to your 
sister with which Lady Staveley has a right to 
feel herself aggrieved; but if she has had the 
wit to xead the thoughts of my bosom, she is 
quite right to wish that I were out of the house.” 

Poor Lady Staveley had been possessed of no 
such wit at all. The sphinx which she had 
read had been one much more in her own line. | 
She had simply read the thoughts in her daugh- 
ter’s bosom—or rather the feelings in her daugh- 
ter’s heart. 

Augustus Staveley hardly knew what he ought 
tosay. He was not prepared to tell his friend 
that he was the very brother-in-law for whose 
connection he would be desirous. Such a mar- 
riage for Madeline, even should Madeline desire 
it, would not be advantageous. When Augustus 
told Graham that he had gifts of nature which | 
made him equal to any lady, he did not include 
his own sister. And yet the idea of acquiescing 
in his friend’s sudden departure was very pain- | 
fulto him. ‘There can be no reason why you 
should not stay up here, you know,” at last be 
said; and in so saying he pronotéficed an abso- | 


: A; = ae | 
lute verdict against poor Felix. 
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On few matters of moment to a man’s own 
heart can he speak out plainly the whole truth 
that isin him. Graham had intended so to do, 
but had deceived himself. He had not abso- 
lutely hoped that his friend would say, ‘*Come 
among us, and be one of us; take her, and be 
my brother.” But yet there came upon his 
heart a black load of disappointment, in that 


| the words which were said were the exact oppo- 


site of these. Graham had spoken of himself 
as unfit to match with Madeline Staveley, and 
Madeline Staveley’s brother had taken him at 
his word. The question which Augustus asked 
himself was this—Was it, or was it not practi- 
cable that Graham should remain there without 


| danger of intercourse with his sister? To Felix 


the question came in a very different shape, 
After having spoken as he had spokeg—might 
he be allowed to remain there, enjoying such in- 
tercourse, or might he not? That was the ques- 
tion to which he had unconsciously demanded 
an answer; and unconsciously he had still hoped 
that the question might be answered in his fa- 
vor. He had so hoped, although he was bur- 


| dened with Mary Snow, and although he had 


spoken of his engagement with that lady in so 


| rigid a spirit of self-martyrdom. But the ques- 


tion had been answered against him. The offer 
of a further asylum in the seclusion of that bed- 
room had been made to him by his friend with 
a sort of proviso that it would not be well that 


| he should go further than the bedroom, and his 


inner feelings at once grated against each other, 
making him wretched and almost angry. 

‘Thank you, no; I understand how kind you 
are, but I will not do that. I will write up to- 
night, and shall certainly start to-morrow.” 

** My dear fellow—” 

‘*T should get into a fever if I were to re- 
main in this house after what I have told you. 
[ could not endure to see you, or your mother, 
or Baker, or Marian, or any one else. Don’t 
talk about it. Indeed, you ought to feel that it 
is not possible. I have made a confounded ass 
of myself, and the sooner I get away the better. 
I say—perhaps you would not be angry if I was 
to ask you to let me sleep for an hour or so now, 
After that I'll get up and write my letters.” 

He was very sore. He knew that he was 
sick at heart, and ill at ease, and cross with his 
friend; and knew also that he was unreasonable 


|in being so. Staveley’s words and manner had 


been full of kindness. Graham was aware of 
this, and was therefore the more irritated with 
himself. But this did not prevent his being an- 
gry and cross with his friend. 

‘*Graham,” said the other, ‘‘I see clearly 
enough that I have annoyed you.” 

‘* Not in the least. A man falls into the 
mud, and then calls to another man to come 
and see him. The man in the mud of course is 
not comfortable.” 

‘* But you have called to me, and I have not 
been able to help you.” 

‘*T did not suppose you would, so there has 
been no disappointment. Indeed, there was no 
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possibility for help. I shall follow out the line | 


of life which I have long since chalked out for 
myself, and I do not expect that I shall be more 
wretched than other poor devils around me. As 
far as my idea goes, it all makes very little dif- 
ference. Now leave me; there’s a good fellow.” 

** Dear old fellow, I would give my right hand 
if it would make you happy!” 

‘* But it won't. Your right hand will make 
5 ymebody else happy, I hope.” 

“Tl come up to you again before dinner.” 

‘*Very well. And, Staveley, what we have 
now said can not be forgotten between us; but 
when we next meet, and ever after, let it be as 
though it were forgotten.” Then he settled 
himself down on the bed, and Augustus left the 
room. 

It willgnot be supposed that Graham did go 
to sleep, or that he had any thought of doing so 
When he was alone those words of his friend 
rang over and over again in his ears, ‘*‘ No girl 
ought to be out of your reach.” Why should 
Madeline Staveley be out of his reach, simply 
sister? He had 
been made welcome to that house, and therefore 


because she was his friend’s 


he was bound to do nothing unhandsome by the 
family. But then he was bound by other laws, 
equally clear, to do nothing unhandsome by any 
other family—or by any other lady. If there 
was any thing in Staveley’s words, they applied 
as strongly to Staveley’s sister as to any other 
And why should not he, a lawyer, marry 
Sophia Furnival, with 


girl. 
a lawyer's daughter? 
her hatful of money, would not be considered 
too high for him; and in what respect 
Madeline Staveley above Sophia Furnival? That 
the one was immeasurably above the other in 
all those respects which in his estimation tended 
toward female perfection, he knew to be true 
enough; but the fruit which he had been for- 
bidden to gather hung no higher on the social 
tree than that other fruit which he had been 
especially invited to pluck and garner. 

And then Graham was not a man to think 
any fruit too high for him. He had no over- 
weening idea of his own deserts, either socially 
or professionally, nor had he taught himself to 
expect great things from his own genius; but 
he had that audacity of spirit which bids a man 
hope to compass that which he wishes to com- 
pass—that audacity which is both the father and 
mother of suecess—that audacity which seldom 
exists without the inner capability on which it 
ought to rest. 

But then there was Mary Snow! 
Staveley thought but little of Mary Snow. Ac- 
cording to his theory of his friend’s future life, 
Mary Snow might be laid aside without much 
difficulty. If this were so, why should not 
Madeline be within his reach? But then was it 
Had he not betrothed himself to Mary 
Snow in the presence of the girl’s father, with 
every solemnity and assurance, in a manner 
fixed beyond that of all other betrothals ? 
yes; and for this reason it was right that he 
should hurry away from Noningsby. 


was 


so? 


Augustus 


Alas, | 
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Then he thought of Mary’s letter, and of 
Mrs. Thomas’s letter. What was it that had 
been done! Mary had written as though sh¢ 
had been charged with some childish offense: 
but Mrs. Thomas talked solemnly of ac quitting 
her own What could have hap- 
pened that had touched Mrs. Thomas in the 
conscit nce ? 

But his thoughts soon ran away from the 
little house at Peckham, and settled themselves 
again at Noningsby. Should he hear more of 
Madeline’s footsteps ?—and if not, why should 
they have been banished from the corridor? 
Should he hear her voice again at the door—and 
if not, why should it have been hushed ? re 


conscience. 


TI 
is a silenee which may be mone eloquent than 
the sounds which it follows. Had no one 
that house guessed the feelings in his bos 
have walked along the cor 
usual, and spoken a word with her sw 
in answer to his word. He felt sure 
would be but 
it, and why should such sounds be no 
heard ? 

At last he did go to sleep, not in purst 
of any plan formed for doing so; for had 


she would 


that 
who had 


so no more; 


he 


sleep was 


been asked he would have said that 
impossible forhim. But he did go to sleep, and 
when he awoke it was dark. He had in 

to have got up and dressed on that aft 

or to have gone through such ceremony of dress- 
ing as was possible for him—in preparation of 
he 


his bed with a start, angry with himself in ha 


is next day's exercise ; and now rose uj 
ing allowed the time to pass by him. 

** Lord love you, Mr. Graham, why how you 
have slept!” Mrs. Baker. ‘‘If I haven't 
just sent your dinner down again to keep hot 
Such a beautiful pheasant, and the bread sauce'll 
be lumpy now, for ail the world like pap.” 

‘* Never mind the bread sauce, Mrs. Baker; 

| the pheasant’s the thing.” 

‘¢ And her ladyship’s been here, Mr. Graham, 


n't 


said 


only she wouldn’t have you woke. She wi 
hear of your being moved to-morrow, nor yet 
won't the judge. There was a rumpus down 
stairs when Mr. Augustus as much as mentioned 
it. I know one who—” 

** You know one who—you were saying ?” 

‘* Never mind.—It ain’t one more than an- 
other, but it’s all. You ain’t to leave this to- 
morrow, sO you may just give it over. And, 
indeed, your things is all at the wash, so you 
| can’t; and now I'll go down for the pheasant.” 

Felix still declared very positively that he 
should go, but his doing so did not shake Mrs. 

jaker. The letter-bag he knew did not leave 
till eight, and as yet it was not much past five. 
He would see Staveley again after his dinner, 
and then he would write. 

When Augustus left the room in the middle 
of the day he encountered Madeline wandering 
about the house. In these days she did wander 
akout the house, as though there were something 
always to be #ene in some place apart from that 
And yet the things 


i. : 
{in which she then was. 








which she did were but few. She neither work- 
ed nor read, and as for household duties, her 
share in them was confined almost entirely to 
the morning and evening tea-pot. 

“Tt isn’t true that he’s to go to-morrow 
morning, Augustus, is it?” said she. 

‘‘Who—Graham? Well; he says that he 
will. He is very anxious to get to London; 
and no doubt he finds it stupid enough lying 
there and doing nothing.” 

‘¢ But he can do as much there as he can lying 
by himself ig his own chambers, where I don’t 
suppose he would have any body to look after | 
him. He thinks he’s a trouble and all that, and 
therefore he wants to go. But you know mamma | 
doesn’t mind about trouble of that Kind; and 
what should we think of it afterward if any thing | 
bad was to happen to your friend because we 
allowed him to leave the house before he was in 
a fit state to be moved? Of course Mr. Pottin- 
Mr. Pottinger was the doctor. 
‘Of course Mr. Pottinger says so, because he 
thinks he has been so long here, and he doesn’t 
understand.” 

“But Mr. Pottinger would like to keep a pa- 
tient.” } 

‘Oh no; he’s not at all that sort of man. 
He'd think of mamma—the trouble, I mean, of 
having a stranger in the house. But you know 
mamma would think nothing of that, especially 
for such an intimate friend of yours.” 

Augustus turned slightly round so as to look 
more fully into his sister’s face, and he saw that 
a tear was gathered in the corner of her eye. 
She perceived his glance and partly shrank un- 
der it; but she soon recovered herself and an- 
swered it. ‘‘I know what you mean,” she said; 
“and if you choose to think so, I can’t help it. 
But it is horrible—horrible—”’ And then she 
stopped herself, finding that a little sob would 
yvecome audible if she trusted herself to further 
words. 

“You know what I mean, Mad?” he said, 
putting his arm affectionately round her waist. 
* Ant what is it that I mean? Come; you 
and I never have any secrets; you always say so 
when you want to get at mine. ‘Tell me what 
it is that I mean.” 

**T haven’t got any secret.” 

** But what did I mean?” 

‘** You looked at me, because I don’t want you 
to let them send Mr. Graham away. If it was 
old Mr. Furnival, I shouldn’t like them to turn 
him out of this house when he was in such a 
state as that.” 

**Poor Mr. Furnival: no; I think he would 
bear it worse than Felix.” 

Then why should he go? And why—should | 
you look at me in that way ?” 

“Did I look at you, Mad? 
Idid. We are to have no secrets; are we?” 

“No,” said she. But she did not say it in| 
the same eager voice with which hitherto she | 
had declared that they would always tell each | 
other every thing. 

“‘Felix Graham is my friend,” said he, ‘* my | 


ger says so—” 


Well, I believe | 


ORLEY 


stronger law to cling to her himself. 
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special friend; and I hope you will always like 
my friends. But—” 

** Well?” she said. 

** You know what I mean, Mad.” 

‘* Yes,” she said. 

‘* That is all, dearest.” And then she knew 
that he also had cautioned her not to fall in love 
with Felix Graham, and she felt angry with him 
for the caution. ‘* Why—why—why—?” But 
she hardly knew as yet how to frame the ques- 
tion which she desired to ask herself. 


——_@——— 


CHAPTER XL. 


I CALL IT AWFUL. 


‘¢Qn, indeed!” Those had been the words 
with which Mr. Furnival had received the an- 
nouncement made by Sir Peregrine as to his 
proposed nuptials. And as he uttered them the 
lawyer drew himself up stiffly in his chair, look- 
ing much more like a lawyer and much less like 
an old family friend than he had done the mo- 
ment before. 

Whereupon Sir Peregrine drew himself up 
‘* Yes,” he said. ‘I should be intrusive 
if I were to trouble you with my motives, and 


also. 


therefore I need only say further as regards the 
lady, that I trust that my support, standing as I 
shall do in the position of her husband, will be 
more serviceable to her than it could otherwise 
have been in this trial which she will, I presume, 
be forced to undergo.” 

‘*No doubt, no doubt,” said Mr. Furnival; 
and then the interview had ended. The lawyer 
had been anxious to see his client, and had in- 
tended to ask permission to do so; but he had 
felt on hearing Sir Peregrine’s tidings that it 
would be useless now to make any attempt to 
see her alone, and that he could speak to her 
with no freedom in Sir Peregrine’s presence. 
So he left The Cleeve, having merely intimated 
to the baronet the fact of his having engaged the 
services of Mr. Chaffanbrass and Mr. Solomon 
Aram. ‘* You will not see Lady Mason?” Sir 
Peregrine had asked. ‘Thank you; I do not 


| know that I need trouble her,” Mr. Furnival had 


answered. ‘* You of course will explain to her 
how the case at present stands. I fear she must 
reconcile herself to the fact of a trial. You are 
aware, Sir Peregrine, that the offense imputed 
is one for which bail will be taken. I should 
propose yourself and herson. Of course I should 
be happy to lend my own name; but as I shall 
be on the trial, perhaps it may be as well that 


| this should be avoided.” 


Bail will be taken! These words were dread- 
ful in the ears of the expectant bridegroom. 
Had it come to this, that there Was a question 


| whether or no she sho.ld be locked up in a prison 


like a felon? But nevertheless his heart did not 
misgive him. Seeing how terribly she was in- 
jured by others, he felt himself bound by the 
Such was 
the special chivalry of the man. 
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Mr. Furnival, on his return to London, thought | 


almost more of Sir Peregrine than he did either 
of Lady Mason or of himself. Was it not a pity ? 
Was it not a thousand pities that that aged no- 
ble gentleman should be sacrificed? He had 
felt angry with Sir Peregrine when the tidings 
were first communicated to him; but now, as 
he journeyed up to London, this feeling of anger 
was transferred to his own client. This must 
be her doing, and such doing on her part, while 
she was in her present circumstances, was very 
wicked. And then he remembered her guit— 
her probable guilt—and his brow became very 
black. Her supposed guilt had not been horvible 
to him while he had regarded it as affecting her- 
self alone, and in point of property affecting Jo- 
seph Mason and her son Lucius. He could look 
forward, sometimes almost triumphantly, to the 
idea of washing her —so far as this world’s wash- 
ing goes—from that guilt, and setting her up 
again clear before the world, even though in do- 
ing so he should lend a hand in robbing Joseph 
Mason of his estate. But this dragging down 
of another—and such another—head into the 
vortex of ruin and misery was horrible to him. 
He was not strait-laced, or mealy-mouthed, or 
overburdened with scruples. In the way of his 
profession he could do many a thing at which— 
I express a single opinion with much anxious 
deference—at which an honest man might be 
scandalized if it became beneath his judgment 
unprofessionally. But this he could not stand. 
Something must be done in the matter. The 
marriage must be stayed till after the trial—or 
else he must himself retire from the defense and 
explain both to Lady Mason and to Sir Pere- 
grine why he did so. 

And then ine thought of the woman herself, 
and his spirit within him became very bitter. 
Had any one told him that he was jealous of the 
preference shown by his client to Sir Peregrine 
he would have fumed with anger, and thought 
that he was fuming justly. But such was in 
truth the case. Though he believed her to have 
been guilty of this thing, though he believed 
her to be now guilty of the worse offense of drag- 
ging the baronet to his ruin, still he was jealous 
of her regard. Had she been content to lean 
upon him, to trust to him as her great and only 
necessary friend, he could have forgiven all else, 
and placed at her service the full force of his 
professional power, even though by doing so he 
might have lowered himself in men’s minds. 
And what reward did he expect? None. He 
had formed no idea that the woman would be- 
come his mistress. All that was as obscure be- 
fore his mind’s eye as though she had been nine- 
teen and he five-and-twenty. 

He was to dine at home on this day, that be- 
ing the firstPoecasion of his doing so for—as 
Mrs. Furnival declared—the last six months. 
In truth, however, the interval had been long, 
though not so long as that. He had a hope that, 
having announced his intention, he might find 
the coast clear, and hear Martha Biggs spoken 
of as a dear one lately gone. But when he ar- 


rived at home Martha Biggs was still there 
Under circumstances as they now existed Mrs. 
Furnival had determined to keep Martha Bj 

by her, unless any special edict for her banish. 
ment should come forth. Then, in case of such 
special edict, Martha Biggs should go, and 
thence should arise the new casus belli, Mrs 
Furnival had made up her mind that war was 
expedient—nay, absolutely necessary. She had 
an idea, formed no doubt from the reading of 


| history, that some allies require a smart brush 


now and again to blow away the clouds of dis- 
trust which become engendered by time be 
tween them ; and that they may become bette 
allies than ever afterward. If the appropriate 
time for #uch a brush might ever come, it had 
come now. All the world—so she said to her- 
self—-was talking of Mr. Furnival and Lady 
Mason. All the world knew of her injuries, — 

Martha Biggs was second-cousin to Mr 
Crook’s brother’s wife—I speak of that Mr. 
Crook who had been professionally known for 
the last thirty years as the partner of Mr. Round 
It had been whispered in the office in Bedford 
Row—such whisper, I fear, originating with old 
Round—that Mr. Furnival admired his fair cli- 
ent. Hence light had fallen upon the eyes of 
Martha Biggs, and the secret of her friend was 
known to her. Need I trace the course of the 
tale with closer accuracy ? 

‘* Oh, Kitty,” she had said to her friend with 
tears that e\ ‘ning, ‘*T can not bear to kee} itt 
myself any more! I can not, when I see y 
sufiecring so. It’s awful!” 

**Can not bear to keep what, Martha?” 

“Oh, I know. Indeed all the town knows 
it now.” 

** Knows what? You know how I hate that 
kind of thing. If you have any thing to say, 
speak out.” 

This was not kind to such a faithful friend as 
Martha Biggs; but Martha knew what sacrilic 
friendship such as hers demanded, and she did 
not resent it. 

‘* Well, then—if I am to speak out, it’s—Lady 
Mason. And I do say that it’s shameful, quite 
shameful; and awful—I call it awful.” 

Mrs. Furnival had not said much at the time 
to encourage the fidelity of her friend, but she 
was thus justified in declaring to herself that her 
husband’s goings on had become the talk of all 
the world; and his goings on especially in that 
quarter in which she had long regarded them 
with so much dismay. She was not, therefore, 
prepared to welcome him on this occasion of his 
coming home to dinner by such tokens of friend- 
ly feeling as the dismissal of her friend to Red 
Lion Square. When the moment for absolut 
war should come Martha Biggs should be mad 
to depart. 

Mr. Furnival when he arrived at his own 
house was in a thoughtful mood, and disposed 
for quiet and domestic meditation. Had Miss 
Biggs not been there he could have found it in 
his heart to tell every thing about Lady Mason 
to his wife, asking her counsel as to what he 











Could he have done so, all would have been 
ell; but this was not possible while that red- 
wed lump of a woman from Red Lion Square 
eat in his drawing-room, making every thing 
uncomfortable. 

The three sat down to dinner together, and 
very little was said between them. Mr. Furni- 
val did try to be civil to his wife, but wives 
sometimes have a mode of declining such civili- 
ties without committing themselves to overt acts 

fwar. To Miss Biggs Mr. Furnival could not 
bring himself to say any thing civil, seeing that 
he hated her; but such words as he did speak to 
her she received with grim griffin-like austerity, 
as though she were ever meditating on the aw- 
fulness of his conduct. And so in truth she was. 
Why his conduct was more awful in her estima- 
tion since she had heard Lady Mason’s name 
mentioned than when her mind had been sim- 
ply filled with general ideas of vague conjugal 
infid lity I can not say; but such was the case. 
“J call it awful,” were the first words she again 
ke when she found herself once more alone 
Mrs. Furnival in the drawing-room. And 
then she sat down over the fire, thinking neither 





of her novel nor her knitting, with her mind de- 
liciously filled with the anticipation of coming 
atastrophes. 

“If I sit up after half past ten would you 
ind going to bed ?” said Mrs. Furnival, when 
they had been in the drawing-room about ten 


minutes, 
“Oh no, not in the least,” said Miss Biggs. 
“T'll be sure to go.” But she thought it very 
unkind, and she felt as a child does who is de- 
‘eived in a matter of being taken to the play. 
If no one goes the child can bear it. But to see 
rs go, and to be left behind, is too much for 
the feelings of any child—or of Martha Biggs. 
Mr. Furnival had no inclination for sitting 
ilone over his wine on this occasion. Had it 
en possible for him he would have preferred 
to have gone quickly up stairs, and to have taken 
his cup~of coffee from his wife’s hand with some 
ippreciation of domestic comfort. But there 
could be no such comfort to him while Martha 
siggs was there; so he sat down stairs, sipping 
his port according to his custom, and looking 
into the fire for a solution of his difficulties about | 
Lady Mason. He began to wish that he had nev- 
er seen Lady Mason, and to reflect that the inti- 
mate friendship of pretty women often brings with 
itmuch trouble. He was resolved on one thing. 
Ile would not go down into court and fight that 
battle for Lady Orme. Were he to do so the 
matter would have taken quite a different phase 
—one that he had not at all anticipated. In 
case that his present client should then have be- 
come Lady Orme, Mr. Chaffanbrass and Mr. 
Solomon Aram might carry on tlie battle be- 
tween them, with such assistance as they might 
be able to get from Messrs. Slow and Bideawhile. 
He became angry as he drank his port, and in 
his anger he swore that it should be so. And 
then as his anger became hot at the close of his 
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hould do with reference to that marriage. | libations, he remembered that Martha Biggs was 


up stairs, and became more angry still. And 
thus when he did go into the drawing-room at 
some time in the evening not much before ten, 
he was not in a frame of mind likely to bring 
about domestic comfort. 

He walked across the drawing-room, sat down 
in an arm-chair by the table, and took up the 
last number of a review, without speaking to ei- 
ther of them. Whereupon Mrs. Furnival began 
to ply her needle which had been lying idly 
enough upon her work, and Martha Biggs fixed 
her eyes intently upon her book. So they sat 
twenty minutes without a word being spoken, 
and then Mrs. Furnival inquired of her lord 
whether he chose to have tea. 

** Of course I shall—when you have it,” 
he. 

‘Don't mind us,” said Mrs. Furnival. 

** Pray don’t mind me,” said Martha Biggs. 
** Don’t let me be in the way.” 

‘*No, I won’t,”’ said Mr. Furnival. Where- 
upon Miss Biggs again jumped up in her chair 
It may be 
remembered that on a former occasion Mr, Fur- 
nival had or at least in her pres- 
ence. 

** You need not be rude to a lady in your own 
house, because she is my friend,” said Mrs. Fur- 


said 


as though she had been electrified. 


sworn at her 


nival. 

“Bother,” said Mr. Furnival. ‘* And now if 
we are going to have any tea, let us have it.” 

**f don’t think I'll mind about tea to-night, 
Mrs. Furnival,” said Miss Biggs, having re 
ceived a notice from her friend’s eye that it 
might be well for her to depart. ‘*My head 
aches dreadful, and I shall be better in bed. 
Good-night, Mrs. Furnival.” And then she 
took her candle and went away. 

For the next five minutes there was not a word 
said. No tea had been ordered, although it had 
been mentioned. Mrs. Furnival had forgotten 
it among the hot thoughts that were running 
through her mind, and Mr. Furnival was indif- 
ferent upon the subject. He knew that some- 
thing was coming, and he resolved that he would 
have the upper hand let that something be what 
it might. He was being ill nsed—so he said to 
himself—and would not put up with it. 

At last the battle began. He was not look- 
ing, but he heard her first movement as she pre- 
pared herself. ‘* Tom!” she said, and then the 
voice of the war goddess was again silent. He 
did not choose to answer her at the instant, and 
then the war goddess rose from her seat and 
again spoke. ‘*Tom!” she said, standing over 
him and looking at him. 

‘*What is it you mean?” said he, allowing 
his eyes to rise to her face over the top of his 
book. 

“Tom!” she said, for the third time. 

‘**T Il have no nonsense, Kitty,” said he. 
you have any thing to say, say it.” 

Even then she had intended to be affectionate 
—had so intended at the first commencement of 
her address. She had no wish to be a war god- 
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dess. But he had assisted her attempt at love | 


by no gentle word, by no gentle look, by no gen- 
tle motion. ‘‘I have this to say,”’ she replied ; 
‘‘ you are disgracing both yourself and me, and 
I will not remain in this house to be a witness 
to it.” 

“Then you may go out of the house.” These 
words, be it remembered, were uttered not by 
the man himself, but by the spirit of port-wine 
within the man. 

‘‘Tom, do you say that—after all?” 

‘* By Heavens I do say it! I'll not be told in 
my own drawing-room, even by you, that I am 
disgracing myself.” 

‘«Then why do you go after that woman down 
to Hamworth? All the world is talking of you. 
At your age too! You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself.” 

**T can’t stand this,” said he, getting up and 
throwing the book from him right across the 
drawing-room floor; ‘‘ and, by Heavens, I won’t 
stand it.” 

‘* Then why do you do it, Sir?” 

** Kitty, I believe the devil must have entered 
into you to drive you mad.” 

**Oh, oh, oh! very well, Sir. The devil in 
the shape of drink and lust has entered into you. 
But you may understand this; I—will—not— 
consent to live with you while such deeds as 
these are being done.” And then without wait- 
ing for another word she stormed out of the 
room. 





MADEMOISELLE. 


pom aie y had come and gone, with all 
\ its hopes and promises, its buds and blos- 
soms, its ‘‘ early and its latter rains.” Summer 
had ripened its fruits and perfected its flowers ; 


and now autumn had shed abroad over the land | 


the mellow beauty and the ripe loveliness which 
give to the Indian summers of New England 


their peculiar and characteristic charm and | 


witchery. 

A soft, hazy light wrapped the wide landscape 
in its silvery folds, and, like a half-transparent 
veil, served to heighten the charms it affected to 
hide; seen through it, the gleaming river shim- 
mered with new beauty and a fresher fullnes 
the bare and distant hills grew purple in its 
softening influence, and though the nearer elms 
and isolated shade trees had dropped their sum- 
mer glories, the woods afar off, where a thick 
growth of evergreens sheltered and formed a 
back-ground for the deciduous trees, were still 
resplendent in green and gold, crimson and scar- 
let, and flame colors, and hung like a wreath 
round the protecting hills. 

From the flowering vines which climbed the 
columns of the piazza autumn winds and early 
frosts had rifled ‘‘ the last rose of summer,” and 
even the green leaves had yielded to the nipping 
frosts and fallen one by one in slow succession, 
till the desolated branches were left, holding up 
to view only the sharp crimson haws, which were 





all that remained to them of their lost beauty | 
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and fragrance, and for which they claimed, ang 
no doubt received, as much sympathy as is ysy. 
ally accorded to faded charms and obsolete ge. 
complishments. 

Still the Southern sun shone blithely and 
warmly in at the broad and lofty window, though 
the luxuriant creeper which festooned it and 
hung in graceful pendants across the panes, look. 
ing lovingly in at the little group gathered jp 
quiet coziness within, was crimson and ruddy. 
as if the sap which filled its veins had won its 
rich hues from some generous old Falernian wine. 

The little group gathered within consisted of 
three ladies, to whom we shall give precedence 
according to seniority. 

On a sofa nearest the window, in an attitude 
still erect and graceful, sat Mademoiselle de St. 
Loe, engaged with her netting-work, the silken 
bridle of which was passed around the trim and 
slender little foot, which, daintily chaussé, rest- 
ed upon an ottoman before her. This was one 
of the habitual luxuries of her early French lif 
to which Mademoiselle still persistently clung: 
if she had a weakness in regard to matters of 
dress, it was upon this point, where French 
taste is usually exquisite. In her dress gener- 
ally she was a strict economist, her own inge- 
nuity, good taste, and handicraft supplying, in 
other respects, the deficiency of her purse; but 
in shoes, gloves, and broderies she was always 
unexceptionable. She sat now leisurely netting, 
and joining, from time to time, with a gay sally 
or a pleasant remark, in the desultory conver- 
sation going on around her. 

In an easy, cushioned arm-chair, more in th« 
middle of the room, with her back to the light. 
sat Miss Tremaine, fragile and delicate, but 
lovely. She had been reading, but the leaves 
of her book had closed over the white fingers of 
the hand which now rested upon her lap, and, 
with the other hand half-shading her eyes, sh 
sat gazing, in loving and abstracted silence, at 
her young niece, Rose Tremaine, who, seated 
just opposite to her upon a low seat, with her 
back supported by the arm of the sofa, was in- 
tently busy with an elaborate slipper, which sh 
was embroidering, while by her side a high, open 
basket glowed with the vivid tints of her many- 
colored wools. And certainly the young lady, 
gracefully unconscious of the observation she 
had excited, made a very pretty picture; the 
slant rays of the sun just touching with trem- 
bling, golden outlines the chestnut shadows of 
her soft hair, and bringing out her graceful, girl- 
ish figure in strong relief against the dark crim- 
son-velvet cushion of the sofa behind her. 

At last, after a short silence, the young girl 
happened to look up suddenly, and meeting the 
loving look bent full upon her, she smiled pleas- 
antly, and nodded back a gay recognition of it. 

** My dear Rose,” said Miss Tremaine, smil- 
ing, ‘‘I think you are working quite too steadi- 
ly upon that embroidery of yours. If Doctoi 
Summerville were here, he would lecture you 
for working, and me for letting you work, so 
steadily. I think I must send for him, to come 
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and impose some sanitary restrictions upon your 
use of your needle,” 

The young lady laughed gayly: ‘‘ Why, 
auntie! he would not do it; I know he would 
not! He would only laugh at you. Fussy as 
he is, and fault-finding as he pretends to be, not 
even e would think there was any danger of my 
being any too industrious. Too industrious! 
Why, I believe he really thinks me the true and 
original ‘ Flibbertigibbet,’ a veritable will-o’-the- 
wisp! So you will get no help from him in 
this matter. But do you know why I am hur- 
rying to finish these slippers, aunt Mary?” 

" «No, my dear,” said Miss Tremaine, ‘‘I do 
not; I did not even know you had a motive for 
hurry ing.” 

“No? Well, then, aunt Mary, I will tell you ; 
next Tuesday week is the 14th of November.” 

This was said with the air of one making a 
solemn revelation. 

‘‘Ts it, my dear Rose ?” said Miss Tremaine ; 
‘‘J did not know it; but I dare say you are per- 
fectly right.” 


“Oh yes; and I want to have the slippers | 


done and made up before that.” 

You do?” 

‘¢Yes, indeed; and that is why I am hurry- 
ing so to finish them.” 

‘Very well, my dear; so far I can fully un- 
derstand.” 

‘Well, aunt Mary!” 

‘Well, my dear, what next ?” 

‘“What next? Why, aunt Mary, I declare 
I do believe you do not know what day the 14th 
of November is!” 

‘‘T am very sure I do not, my dear,” said 
Miss Tremaine; ‘‘perhaps you will have the 
kindness to inform me.” 

‘“‘Now is not that too bad ?” said Rose, with 
her sweet girlish langh. ‘“ Why, aunt Mary, 
now I am mortified, grieved to death! blighted— 
wilted down to the very roots of my self-esteem. 
It 1s really too grievous to be borne !” 

‘‘ Vat is it, ma dear Mees Rose ?” said Made- 
moiselle, looking up in friendly concern; ‘‘ vat 
‘av ‘appen to make you to grief? Ah! I tink 
it sall not be de sorrow ver bad, vitch you can 
so to laugh wid.” 

‘‘ Not a very heavy sorrow, as you say, Made- 
moiselle, but a great mortification,” said Rose ; 
‘you shall judge if it is not. The 14th of No- 
vember is my birth-day, Mademoiselle; and my 
aunt here—the nearest and dearest relative and 
friend [ have on earth—does not even remem- 
ber the day! Now is not that a rather trying 
circumstance ?” 

‘* Your birt-day !” said Mademoiselle; ‘‘ your 
birt-day! Ah yes, I see.” 

**T really do not know how I should have 
known it, my dear Rose,” said Miss Tremaine, 
‘* for I do not remember ever to have been told 
of it before. The fact that you were born at all 


has been a source of great happiness to me; but 
I do-not know that I was ever informed of the 
day and hour when such a blessing was vouch- 
safed to us.” 





““Well, auntie, I suppose I must overlook 
it; but now let me tell you it was the 14th of 
November, and that is a week from next Tues- 
day; and these slippers are for uncle George. 
I have finished a pair for uncle Arthur; and I 
want you to make me a present then, aunt Mary. 
I do not mean a valuable present—that is, a 
costly one. I do not want a watch or a brace- 
let ; just a book, or a collar, or a shawl-pin ; 
some little thing—no matter what. Papa used 
always to make me some little gift on my birth- 
day.” 

‘*Yes, my dear child, I understand,” said 
Miss Tremaine; ‘‘I shall not forget.” 

‘Thank you, dear aunt; but remember it 
must be only a trifle—just some little thing. It 
is only for the sentiment, and partly for the mem- 
ory of him who has gone,” she added, sadly. 

While Miss Tremaine and Rose had been 
speaking Mademoiselle de St. Loe had been si- 
lent—lost in thought; the words of Rose had 
suddenly opened the wide flood-gates of memo- 
ry, and out from the long-lost Past came glid- 
ing the shadowy forms of years gone by. 

Still the busy hands sent the glittering shut- 
tle swiftly through the meshes of the shining 
silk, and still she sat erect and firm, for a long 
life of trial and endurance had taught her ha- 
bitual self-control; but she thought of her own 
early, indulged, and luxurious youth — the 
thought of the early birth-days, long forgotten, 
but now all risen fresh before her mind again; 
and she saw herself as if with the vision of an- 
other; herself as the bright-eyed, joyous child, 
exulting in the possession of the costly and bean- 
tiful toys which heaped in gay profusion the 
couches and ottoman in her mother’s luxurious 
boudoir—then she thought of the last birth-day 
she had celebrated in her father’s house; of the 
juvenile ball, and the brilliantly-lighted saloon, 
where she had stood amidst flowers and jewels, 
and music and perfume, the little worshiped dei- 
ty of the evening; of her mother and her father, 
their delight and pride in her, their only child; 
of their warm affection, and their confidence and 
hope in her. And as these loved images rose 
before her, her thoughts went still farther back, 
voyaging up the stream of Time; and she re- 
membered, as if it were only a week ago, how 
she had sat, a little happy child, upon the carpet 
in her mother’s dressing-room, half hidden in 
the silken folds of the drapery curtain which 
she had drawn around her, to watch her mo- 
ther’s toilet while her attendants dressed her for 
some grand court ceremonial. 

She saw her young mother, as she was then, 
radiant in youth and beauty and resplendent in 
jewelry. She remembered even the trifling 
fact, that, as the attendants clasped the bracelet 
on the fair round arm, she had pressed forward 
and asked to look at it; and the fond mother 
took the glittering bauble from the hands of h 
women, and playfully clasped it on her childish 
arm, promising her, with many fond caresses, it 
should be hers when she was old enough to 
wear it. 
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Then she remembered her father, young and 
graceful, as he came in, glittering in his court 
regalia, to hand her mother to her carriage ; she 
recalled his gay laugh, and the playful badinage 
with which he had answered her childish ad- 
miration; of his fond caress, and the mother’s 
love, who had turned and lingered, though ad- 
miring crowds awaited her, .0 receive the ‘ good- 
night’’ kiss of her little child!—and now— ? 

During all these long, sad memories poor Ma- 
demoiselle had been netting silently; still she 
sat erect and graceful, and still the busy hands 
sent the glittering shuttle through the meshes 
of the shining silk, and, except in the flushing 
and paling of the cheek, and a slight quivering 
of the lip, not the closest observer could have 
noted traces of emotion of any sort. But as 
she reached the question—‘* Now?” a clear, 
sweet, young voice near her said ‘*‘ Mademoi- 
selle,” and looking up, she for the first time be- 
came aware that Miss Tremaine had left the 
room, 

‘“‘Ma dear Mees she said, in sudden 
and complete self-possession, ‘‘you ’av 
now of your birt-day; ven sall it be ?” 

“On Tuesday week, Mademoiselle—the 14th 
of November.” 

** Ver zood—dat vill do; Mees Rose, if I sall 
make for you von lectle hair-chain—such as I ’av 
use to make ven I vas yong gal in France—vould 
you to care for it, for de sake of de old friend?” 

*“Would I care for it?” said Rose, jumping 
upeagerly. ‘Indeed I should, my dear Made- 
moiselle! How kind in you to think of it! I 
should value it very highly!” 

“Ah! non, non,” said the Frenchwoman, 
modestly. ‘*It sall not be notting—notting to 
value ; only je st a leetle cadeau to do de honors 
of de birt-day; it sall be more for use dan beau- 
ty, an’ more for de love dan eder. I ‘av larn 
dat vork ven I vas yong gal. I sall try how I 
can do him now.” 

‘‘Thank you, my dear friend,” said Rose; ‘I 
am sure it will be beautiful if you make it, you 
have so much taste! Ah! your people under- 
stand these things so much better than we do in 
this country. They get up such pretty fetes. 
I remember when we were traveling in the south 


Rose,” 


§ peak je s 


of France —in Languedoc, I thitk it was—, 


we used to see such pretty scenes; all out of 
doors young girls dancing, dressed in white and 
crowned with roses, and wreathed with flowers, 
dancing in the open air; and when we inquired, 
they told us it was the birth-day, or Saint's day 
of the young girls, and they were keeping it. 
Oh! it was so beautiful—just like a picture or a 
poem !” 

** Yees, yees,” said Mademoiselle; ‘‘I know, 
I ‘av seen; but dat sall be in the provinces—de 
yong gals of de peasantry—I ‘av seen dem, round 
mon fader’s chateau in the country, an’ it vas 

tty. But in de city, in de capital, dey sall 
not do dat; dere it sall be keep wid more show, 
more cost. Dey ’av assemblées, conversations, 
soirées, an’ sometime de bal-masque ; yees, and 
sometime it is keep vith ceremonies religicux. 
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Ven I ’av keep ma douzitme féte-day, I vas eon 
firmé, an’ take ma premier communion; 


' 3 - an’ la 
chére Reine, de beautiful, de unfortunate Marie 


Antoinette, did give to me a diamant agrafe 
an’ croix. Ah! beautiful, costly, superbe 
magnifique! and de King did give to me a go ; 
tabatitre, vid de sweet little Dauphin on de t " 
Ah! de sweet lee-tle ange! de pretty chile y 
his long fair curls. e 
fortuné !” 

‘*Why, Mademoiselle!” said Rose, eagerly. 
‘is it possible you have actually seen and kn: wn 
Louis the Sixteenth, and the beautiful Marj 
Antoinette, and the poor little lamented Dav- 
phin ?” 

‘Ma dear Mees Rose,” said Mademoiselle de 


St. Loe, quietly, ‘la chére Reine vas ma marraine 


id 
id 


Helas! helas! de pauvre in. 


—ma god-moder 
** Ts it possible ? 
to one who has se¢ 


How strange it seems to talk 
n and known those whom we 
have known only in history! It seems to bring 
them so near to us, and make history seem so 
real. But, dear Mademoiselle, what has become 
of the snuff-box and the cross? I would give 
the world to see them.” 

‘“*T do not know; all gone!” said Mademoi- 
selle, sadly. ‘*Sweep away—lost, lost—wid 
every zing else, in the horrors of de Revolution!” 

**Qh, Mademoiselle!” said Rose, “ not lost 
forever? the personal gift of the lovely Marie 
Antoinette. Oh, what a pity!” 

‘“Helas! ma dear Mees!” said Mademoiselle, 
her dark eyes growing humid as she spoke, “if 
I ‘av lost by de Revolution notting more worth 
dan de gold an’ de diamants, I sould not to 
grieve. I’av lost fader, moder, king, an’ queen ; 
home, country, friends, and fortune—every zing! 

‘av nevair tink of dem bijoux—I ’av 


forgeet 
I ever ’av dem till I speak of dem now to you.” 
‘* Poor Mademoiselle!” said Rose, sadly and 
tenderly, ‘yours were heavy losses indeed! 
How old were you when you left France?” 


‘*T ‘av jes keep ma fifteen féte-day.” 
“Indeed! only three years younger then than 
Tam now,” said Rose. ‘Then you can remem- 
ber all about the Revolution ?” 
6* Remembair ! remembair! Ah! mon Dieu! 
how could I to forgeet ?” said the Frenchwoman, 
her black eyes dilating and flashing with sudden 
fire. ‘* Forgeet! forgeet! nevair, nevair! Ah! 
ma dear Mees Rose! for tirty, forty years I pray 
Dieu daily I may to forgeet—in vain, in vain. 
De last ten I pray only I may to forgeev!” 
There was a short silence, and then Rose said, 
kindly, ‘* We will talk of something else, my 
dear friend. I did not mean to pain you. I 
really do not know how our conversation got 
round to this sad subject. But let us speak of 
it no more; you will excuse me; I know it was 
very thoughtless in me, but I really did not 1e- 
member how painful the recollection must be to 
you. We will talk of something else, if you 
please.” 
‘* Ah, no, no, ma dear Mees Rose,” said Ma- 
demoiselle ; ‘‘you did not ’av do notting wrong; 
I ‘ay notting to exeuse; and I sall tell to you 











all you sall vish to hear about it. I can to talk 
of it now; it sall be only to spe sak of dem tings 
yat I alvays remembairs; an’ so many year ‘av 
it seem to me sometime it not ’av been 


go now, 
yorld an’ dis same me vitch ’av ‘ap- 


dis same 
pened _ 

Rose, who had often longed to hear the early 
his tory of her old friend from her own lips, and 
had only been restrained by motives of delicacy 
from questioning her, could not resist this prof- 
fered opportunity. 

‘‘Was it sudden ?” she asked, not daring to 
ae whether her question referred to the 
breaking out of the French Revolution itself, or 
more especially to Mademoiselle’s own flight 





from Paris. 

Sudden?” said the Frenchwoman; ‘‘sud- 
den! ma foi! to me it vas as ze tunder-clap! 
You sall hear. I ’av know dare vas trouble, 
meécontentement, de bad feeling. At the 
Rovale I ’av seen la Reine an’ Madame Eliza- 
- th in tears, an’ le Roi irrité, excité. In mon 

fide r’s hotel strangers mystérieux come an’ have 
ate audience, an’ go secrttement. Monsieur 
mon pere he ’ay be anxious, malheureux; Ma- 
:me ma chére mére she vas distrait, reestless, 
‘rable. But dey did not tell to me notting. 
I vas yong gal, a child, an’ in ma country de 
yong gals does not know every zing, as dey 
does here. Dey does not lead—dey does not 
rule—dey sall not to be dare own mistress dare. 
Dare parens act for dem, speak for dem, tink for 
dem, marry dem dare; so I ’av know notting. 

‘I ’av gone to ma bed—it vas night; I ’av 
; some von sall call me—‘ Hautense, Hau- 
nse! arise you!’ Ivakens me; it sall be Ma- 
dame ma chére mere, an’ she say in her breath, 
‘Hautense, Hautense! ma child, avaken you! 
Den I rise up. Madame carry in her hs and une 
bougie, an’ I perceive by it she vas pale—pale— 
she treinblant; I ery out, ‘Ah, maman! you 
sall be ill—you sall faint—I sall ring for Ho- 
norine.” Madame say to me, ‘Non, non, ma 
child—doucement—make you no noise—rise you 
and dress you—quiek, quick!’ Madame say. I 
say, ‘Maman, vat is it? Teil to me. Mon 
‘Is safe, I trust,’ say Madame; ‘but 
he is not return. J far! It is a night of 
dread; I can not to sleep; come you wid me.’ 

**T rise—I habiller me—I take the hand of 
Madame; den we creep —creep— légtrement, 
down ze grand staircase; we see no one—all 
silent in ze hétel—ze salon deserted; but afar 
off on de heavy night air we hear guns, an’ 
drums, an’ shouts, an’ screams. Ah! terrible, 
terrible! I can not to tell to you how it vas 
terrible—ze recollection inspires vith too many 
thoughts for ze few vords I am acquainted vith. 
Ah! [ could not to express it, even in ma own 
language. Ze sounds affreux—dey come near- 
er, nearer. Madame an’ I we shudder, we em- 
brace ourselves to support us; de crowd come 
on—tramp—tramp—tramp, down ze long street ; 
ze flambeaux dey flash an’ glare up into de salon, 
an’ I see ma poor moder’s face, an’ it sall be 
pale—pale as ze We listeen—we hold our 
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breath, Madame an’ I. In front of our hotel 
dey stop—dey make pause—we scarcely breathe. 
Dare dey hold parley; we could not hear only 
de loud beat of our two hearts; den a shout, a 
howl, pistol-shots, an’ screams, an’ a mad cry of 
rage an’ triumph—‘A da lanterne!—a la fan- 
terne !’—an’ den shouts, an’ groans, an’ cries, 
an’ ze heavy tread of ze passjng multitude— 
tramp—tramp—tramp! Helas! ma dear Mees 
Rose!” said Mademoiselle, pale and trembling 
as she spoke—‘‘Oh! ma dear child! I do not 
to dare to tink, even now, an’ ma poor maman 
did nevair know, vat dreadful blow vas befall 
us in dat terrible time. 

“Ven day ‘av all go by, ve fall on our knee; 
we pray to God, Madame an’ 1; we weep, we 
sob, we wring our hand. Den come a step in 
ze antichambre, an’ I ery aloud, ‘ Mon pére! 

Den ma chére mére she cry out, 
Auguste, mon husband! come you 
come hither,’ she say, ‘ vitement !’ 
it sall be only Antoine, 
our valet; he rush in, pale an’ vild, an’ blood 
on his dress. Ah, mon Dieu! whose blood ? 
He fall at de feet of ma moder, an’ he zay, ‘ Ma- 
dame, Mademoiselle, fly, fly!—you must fly!’ 
Ma poor maman she draw herself up, an’ say 
with her grand air superbe, ‘ Fly / vidout mon 
husband ? Vare is Mon- 
sieur ?” Madame!’ 
he zay, an’ stop. 

‘¢Tt seemed in dat one hour I grew old; la 
sagacité vas born in me by ze terror. I spring 
up, I cateh Antoine’s hand, I look full into his 
sad eyes—an’ dare vas no need of no vords—I 
knew it all. I vas a child no more forever; I 
vas to comfort, to guide, to support ma poor 
striken moder! 

‘¢ Antoine saw de change in me. He say to 
me, ‘ Mademoiselle, you ‘av not no safety here; 
you must fly. You ’av one balf hour; collect 
vat of value you can find an’ fly. I salldo mon 
poor best to save you, but you must not remain 
here. I go to call your vimens.’ 

‘I ask no questions. I say to Madame, ‘ Ve 
must go; it "av be mon fader’s vish—Antoine 
she make no more re- 


mon petre! 

* Vite, vite; 

to me; 
‘*Helas! it vas not; 


Nevair ; nevair! 


Antoine gasp for breath—‘ 


‘av come from him;’ an’ 
seestance—she ’av be so bewildered by ze terror. 
Den, vile I collect a little of bijoux, an’ less of 
moneys, Antoine vent to de room of our femmes 
de chambre. But, helas! ‘de rats forsake ze 
fallin’ house ;’ Georgette an’ Honorine ‘av fled! 
Of all our retinue only one, poor Antoine, vas 
true. Ah! Dieu merci, dat dare vas one!’ An- 
toine bring to us some coarse clothes, vitch de 
vimen ’av leave behind in dare flight; an’ we in 
dem disguise us. Den we creep down ze back 
staircase, légtrement, /égérement, out trough ze 
porte-cochére; an’ in de dark night we go in 
lanes an’ by-places I ‘av nevair seen by day— 
Madame clinging to Antoine, an’ I clinging to 
her. 

‘ Antoine took us to his uncle’s. He vas a 
facteur; he ‘av ze pitie for us; he make us to 
dress us as his vife an’ daughter, an’ take us in 
his voiture to ze sea-coast, an’ put us on ship, 
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an’ we come to England. Dare ma chére mire | 
die—die of broken heart, of de fright, de anx- | 


iety, an’ of vat you sall call ze home-seekness! | 
Ah! she die, holding ma hand an’ telling me | 
vat I sall say for her to mon pére ven I sall ‘av | 
go back to ma France an’ see him. An’ I did| 
not dare to tell to her how sie sall find him | 
first; for she shall sadden more to leave me all | 
lonely. 

** Ah, she die! an’ I bless ze good God I ’av 


left to give to her ze decent grave. Helas, mon 
poor fader! I know not as he ’ay dat; I know | 
not as he ’av Chrétien burial! Ah, vell! he} 
vas good an’ true; he sall make consacré an’ | 
holy even ze nameless grave vere he sleep. 

“Dare are stately marbles in Pére la Chaise. | 
Oh, solemn, grand, beautiful! Mon fader’s | 
name is dare, an’ de Montmorenci (ma chére 
mére yas née Montmorenci), but she ’av not be 
dare. She sleep under ze pale daisies of En- 
gland, an’ not under ze blue violets of her own 
belle France ; but n’emporte! the ange of le bon | 
Dieu sall fin’ her dare all de same. 

** So den, she ’av die, an’ mon pere; an’ leave 
me, poor lonely child, poor exile, all alone in 
strange land, widout moneys, widout friends, 
widout language, widout notting; notting in all 
de yorld but God and ma poor breakin’ heart. 
Ah! dat vas terrible too. 

** But, dear Mademoiselle,” asked Rose, bend- 
ing forward in friendly interest, and laying her | 
hand kindly on that of her old friend, ‘‘ had you | 
left no one behind to whom you could apply for 
assistance? Had you no friends, no relatives | 
in your own country, who could help you?” 

‘* Listeen, ma dear Mees; you sall hear. Ze 
vorst is not yet; I sall tell to you. I ’av been 
de last of mon fader’s name; I vas his only child; 
but I ’av a frind, I’av been fiancée, betroth, vat | 
you sall call engage, for two years an’ more— | 
since I vas ze lee-tle child. Mon fiancé he vas | 
ma nearest of kin—a re-la-teve distant of mon 
pere. He vas poor; he vas un orphelin. He| 
pitie him, he love him—dis good pre; he him | 
élevé, educate, and sall give to him his only 
child. 

‘*Listeen, I visper. Dis man, dis Raoul, he | 
dénouncé his bienfacteur, mon péere! He be-|} 
tray him to his enemies; give him up to his mur- 
derers. He claim an’ he receive the biens, ze 
estate of ze kinsman he murder; of ze poor lov- 
ing vife, who ‘av befrind him, an’ whose kind, 
true heart he break; of me, his fiancée, ze poor 
désolé von, who he drive out from home, from | 
frind, from country, to life of exile an’ pauvreté. 
Raoul! traitre!” continued the poor victim, 
speaking in low sibilant tones, scarcely rising | 
above a whisper, yet in a voice of such deep and | 
concentrated passion that each word seemed to 
drop, distinct and sharp, like leaden pellets of 
sound, on the naked nerves of the listener's ear 
—* Raoul! traitre /—Ah, mon Dieu! help me | 
dat I sall to forgeev his perfidie. 

** Ah! ma dear Mees Rose, excusez moi; I 
sall to talk of him no more. It troubles me to | 
tink of him, to speak of him ; I can to speak of | 
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mon fader an’ ma moder; dare lives vas aped. 
true, an’ noble; an’ dare death vas hon rable. 
I ’av ze pride in ma grief for dem; dare sall not 
be no shame, no deshonneur to remembair , 
but Raoul! Raoul !—pardonnez moi, ve gal] not 
to speak of him no more. Ah! ma dear Mops 
Rose, may de good God keep you nevair to knoy 
how dare may be a loss of frinds worse dan } 
ze death of ze body seg > 

‘** Poor Mademoiselle! my poor friend !” said 
Rose, kindly, as the Frenchwoman paused, and 
her own soft eyes filled with ready drops of Joy. 
ing sympathy; ‘‘my poor, dear friend, you have 
suffered indeed. Do not, as you say, speak of 
him again ; he is unworthy to be named by your 
lips—the miserable traitor! And one of your 
own race too! 


Where did he get the black 
blood which could— But youare right; let us 
leave him to the retribution of the All-seeing 
Judge. And now let us speak of something 
else. Tell me, if you please, how came you in 
America ?” 

‘¢ How I did come to America?” said Ma. 
demoiselle, hesitating, while she passed her hand 
slowly across her forehead, as if the rush of pain- 
ful memories had for the moment unsettled her 
brain. ‘‘ How I did come to America? you 
say; vas dat it? Oh yees—Isee—I 'av it. Yees, 
yees—you sall hear. Ven ma chére mire she 
‘av die, you understan’ I ’ay spend all ma lectle 
moneys. I yas all alone in ze vorld, no frind to 
help, an’ I zay to me, ‘I must live, though ze 
earth be désolé to me, if de good Father wills it; 
an’ to live I must vork —I must to earn ma 
bread, or not ’av no bread to eat.’ An’ zol ¢ 
into a pension—a boarding-school dat. Dare I 
teach de musique an’ ze French, an’ I larn x 
Englis. Ah, ma foi!” said poor Mademoiselle, 
with true French versatility, breaking in upon 
her own sad narrative with a cheerful little 
laugh—‘‘ Ah, ma foi! if the French I teach vas 
not no better dan ze Englis I larn, you sall say 
to me it vas no good! Mais! it vas; I ’av re- 
ceive good education, Dieu merci! an’ it vas 
ma bread den in strange land. 

‘*Ma dear Mees Rose, sall you nevair to 
hear how de poor French emigrés did support 
demselves by dare own labor in dare exile? 
Did you nevair to hear people say how, in ma 


| country before de Revolution did ’ay break out, 


it vas ze fashion at ze court of Versailles for ze 
noblesse to larn les arts méchaniques, ze trades, 
jes for de vhim—for divertissement—for ennui ; 
an’ von noble vould make or mend de vatch or 
clock, an’ von ’av bind de book, an’ anoder sall 
vork in filigree or enamel on ze leather? Oh 
yees, it ’av be so; an’ de people zay, ‘ How 
strange! how fortuné! vat lucky chance it vas 
for dem poor peoples it ’av be so!’ But I zay to 


| you No! it sall be not no chance at all; it vas 


not no duck ; it sall ’av be ze bienveillance of ze 
bon Dieu. Ze evair open Eye did see, de Love 
vat nevair sleep did take notice vat sould ’appen, 


| an’ did put dat visdom into de hearts of ze peo- 


ples ven dey did not understan’ it demselves. 
An’ so, ven de terrible day of dare trouble ‘av 
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Saat 
come to dem, dey earn dare bread in strange 
lan’, in exile an’ pauvreté, by de arts dey ‘av larn 
to passer le temps in dare day of pride an’ luxu- 
ry an’ idleness, You ze? Dat vas vonderful— 
dat vas; but it vas not no luck ! eh? 

‘*Ven I vas en Englan’, an’ ven I first come 
here, I hear of many French nobles (I did not to 

» dem, for I go novares, I see nobody den, but 
[av hear of dem) teaching de languages, danc- 
ing, fencing, an’ vorking every vay. 
teach ze French, an’ ze musique; to dance, to 
draw, to do much fancie-vork, broderie, flowers, 
an’ earn ma bread. But, ah! ma dear Mees 
Rose, it vas bitter bread, vet vith ma tears, earn 
vith poor lonely breakin’ heart. I ’av ’ope to 
die, but de great God he say ‘ Live,’ an’ I live. 
Ah, vell, maybe it vas be best forme! I ’av zo 
much to do; I ’av ze less time for ze tears an’ 
ze regrets, an’ dey are no good. 


‘* Den, ma dear Mees Marie she shall travel | 


in Englan’ vid her parens. She vas but ze lee- 
tle child den, an’ dey sall seek her a French gov- 
erness. Dey ask me vould I ’av objection to go 
to America vid dem? An’ I say to dem, Non; 
ll ze vorld sall be von to me now; I ’av nocare 
vare I sall go, only I vould nevair to see ma 
France again—I could not to do dat. 

‘So den, I am governess to ma dear Mees 
Marie for de many years. An’ she so sweet, so 
good, I love her like von little sister, an’ she 
love me. An’ by-an’-by, ven ma dear yong 
lady ‘av grow up, an’ she not need governess no 
longer, den dey ask me vould I stay an’ be com- 
panion; an’ I say ‘ Yees,’ gladly, an’ I ’av stay 
always. 

“Ah, vell! De day I vas born I ’av be Ma- 
demoiselle Hautense Pauline de St. Leo—de day 
I sall die I vill be only Mees Low, ze governess, 
ze companion! WVatden? De day after I sup- 
pose I vill be notting an’ nobody; so vat odds? 
It sall be all one to me den. Vive la bagate lle! 


‘But is it not strange, ma dear Mees Rose, | 
is it not strange, I forgeet vat ’av ’appen last | 


year, last week, yesterday, I can not to remem- 
ber dat? But I can not forgeet vat ’av ’appen 
so long ago. Even now, ven I speak of it to 
you, ma dear Mees, I seem to see ma moder an’ 
mon fader jest as dey ’av use to be—I see ma 
home, ze lee-tle boudoir vitch vas le mien—I 
see de Provence roses vitch did grow round ze 
vinder, ze violets in de vases—I see ma pretty 
serins—I hear dem singing in dare gilded cages 
—I see de very pictures on de valls—de pattern 
on de paper, on de tapis—de light—de perfume 
—every ting, every ting. An’ den it ’av all 
gone; an’I am ze lone, frindless voman, grown 
old in de long exile and pauvreté.” 

**QOh no, dear Mademoiselle! no, my dear 
friend,” said Rose, impulsively rising and throw- 
ing her arms fondly round the neck of her old 
companion ; ‘not /onely, not friendless, surely. 


An’ so I} 








You must never say or think that. You belong 
| to us now; you are one of our family now, you 
| know. We all love you dearly. Why, aunt 
| Mary always says you have been every thing to 
her; no mother or sister could be dearer to her; 
| and so do both my uncles. I heard uricle Ar- 
| thur say, only a little while since, that you had 
| been a comfort and a blessing to them all. He 
| said he considered it a privilege to have had you 

under their roof as one of their family; and he 
said that your patient submission, and cheerful 
endurance of your heavy losses and life-long 
trials, had been a lesson which had done and 
| would do more good than all the sermons he 

should ever live to preach. And as for myself, 
if you care any thing for the love of such a little 
| trifling thing as I am—” 

i Merci! merci! ma dear child!” said Made- 
| moiselle, warmly returning Rose’s loving caress. 
‘*'Tank you, tank you, ma dear Mees Rose! I 
do care ver much. I vas wrong to ’ay say vat I 
did. I’av not right to zay a0. You sall not to 
hear me ever zay him again. I’av found good, 
‘appy ’ome here, and dey ’av been good, kind, 
generous frinds; dey ’av nevair make me to 
feel I vas a stranger, or dat I vas eat de bread 
of dependency. I love dem all dearly, dearly ; 
ven vid dem I almost forgeet ma exile an’ ma 
pauvreté; but I can not to forgeet ma early 
frinds I ’ay lost, I must remembair dem. An’ 
sometimes, sometimes— Ah, vell! n’emporte; 
ze road ‘ay be a long one, but de good Fader’s 
han’ ’av led me on safely, an’ it sall be nearly 
travel now, an’ at ze end I vill find ma early 
frinds once more; le bon temps viendra! An’ 
so, ma dear frind, ma dear Mees Rose, I am 
con-tent vid ma lot of exile now.” 


As she closed her narrative Mademoiselle drew 
from her pocket a richly embossed gold snuff- 
box, upon the lid of which the motto 

L 
me plait 
| was emblazoned in small diamonds, and which 
was probably the last remnant of the bijoux she 
had brought away with her in her fearful flight 
from her ancestral home. Whether the remem- 
brance of these hereditary glories, long lost to 
her forever, heightened or lessened the enjoy- 
ment she found in this little indulgence is a 
question which we are unable to answer; but 
when Miss Tremaine returned to the room, glid- 
ing noiselessly back to her easy-chair and her 
book, she found Mademoiselle sitting still erect 
and graccful, and still the busy hands sent the 
glittering shuttle through the meshes of the shin- 
ing silk; and Rose, who had returned to her 
seat, was bending in thoughtful silence over her 
embroidered roses, which certainly had not grown 
a single leaf under the shining tear-drops with 
which she had sprinkled them. 


| 
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THE PRISONER OF WAR. 


S I lie in my cot at night, and look through the open door, 
And watch the silken sky that is woven with threads of stars, 
While the white tents sleep on the field like sheep on a tawny moor, 
And the hushed streets traverse the camp like dusky bars, 
I think of my comrade afar, lying down in a Southern cell, 
With his life on a paper lot and a loving heart on his life, 
And my blood boils up in my veins, and I feel like a fiend of hell, 
And I long to vent my hate and my rage in strife. 


I loved him with all my love; loved him even as well as she 
Whose hair he carried away in a locket close to his heart ; 
I remember how jealous I felt when under the sycamore-tree, 
The night ere the regiment started, I saw them part. 
We had been chums together; had studied and drank in tune; 
The joy or the grief that struck him rebounded also on me— 
As his joy arose mine followed, as waters follow the moon, 
And his tears found their way to my heart as a stream to the sea. 


I sing the irregular song of a soul that is bursting with pain! 
Thee is no metre for sorrow, no rhythm for real despair— 
Go count the feet of the wind as it tramples the naked plain, 
Or mimic the silent sadness of snow in the air! 
I can not control my heart, nor my innate desire of song, 
I only know that a wild and impetuous grief, 
A fieree, athletic, vengeful feeling of wrong 
Beats at my brain to-night and must have relief! 


Spite of all I do to crush it, his sorrowful face will come, 
Come with its awful frame-work of interlaced bars and stone, 
And out of his patient visage, and lips that are terribly dumb, 
I hear the imprisoned whisper, ‘‘I am alone!” 
Solitude thus for him, the life and soul of his throng! 
Whose wit electric wakened the sluggish board ; 
Whose voice, though sweet in converse, was sweeter still in song ;- 
Whose heart like a cornucopia always poured! 


I mind me when by the Charles River we twain have walked, 
Close to the elms so hallowed in unwritten song, 
And over the College topics gravely pondered and talked, 
With devious student ideas of Right and Wrong. 
Ah! The river flows there in its usual placid way ; 
The wherries are moored at the boat-house, the elm-trees leaf and fall, 
But there is not a voice that now could make the old College gay, 
His dusty cap and his gown are worth them all. 


How can he be a prisoner there when I have him here in my heart? 
Closer I hold his image than they in the South hold him; 
It is wrapped and corded with fibres that never, never will part, 
And shrined in Love and Friendship instead of a dungeon grim. 
Up on the fatal bluff where the gallant Baker fell, 
And the foe, insidious, fired from thicket and copse and tree— 
There, after fighting long and bravely and well, 
The friend of my heart was cut off as a stream by the sea! 


Lying here in my tent at night, and looking out at the door, 
It is I who am the prisoner, not you, O! beloved friend; 
It is I who feel the shackles, and the prick of the healing sore, 
And all the prison sufferings without end. ’ 
I see the mocking faces all day through the windows stare— 
I know they are staring at you, but they sneeringly lower on mce— 
And I swear an oath as sacred as a soldier ever can swear 
That I will be with you there, or you will be free! 


In Camp, December, 1861. Fitz James O’Brien. 














WASHINGTON IRVING. 

'T was the good fortune of Washington Irving 

to pass through a long and somewhat check- 
ered life, surrounded by more sincere friends, 
and with fewer personal enemies, than usually 
falls to the lot of public men. Indeed he may 
be said to form an exception to the particular 
class to which he belonged; for while all ad- 
mired the exquisite skill with which his genius 
colored the early history of our country, and in- 


poetic imagery, none were found to envy him 
the possession of these remarkable powers, or 
ist a doubt upon the genuineness of his literary 
wares. This remarkable exemption is in a great 
measure due to the gentleness and simplicity of 
his character, which not only pervades with a 
genial influence every page that he has written, 


Cc 


but rendered him in private life one of the most 
charming and agreeable of companions. My 
personal acquaintance with Irving began in the 
spring of 1842, while he was on a visit at Wash- 
ington for the purpose of receiving instructions 
from the State Department prior to his depart- 
ure for Madrid, as Minister from the United 
States to that court. 

This position was conferred by Mr. Tyler, 
then President, not only without solicitation on 
his part, but even without knowledge of the hon- 
or intended. ‘The first intimation he had of his 
selection was contained in a letter from the State 
Department, written by Mr. Webster, and ad- 
dressed to him in his official capacity. This ap- 
pointment was made at the recommendation of 
Mr. Webster, who afterward told Mr. Everett 
that he regarded it as one of the most honorable 
memorials of his administration of the Depart- 
ment of State. At the time of Irving’s visit 
Dickens, who had been received in Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia with remarkable civic 
demonstrations, was in Washington, somewhat 
disappointed, it must be confessed, at the dif- 
ference between his reception there and in the 
Northern cities he had just visited, although 
without sufficient reason. He had in his writ- 
ings touched, in a masterly manner, a chord of 
human sympathy which vibrated intensely among 
the masses, and they came forth in numbers to 
greet him; but to the statesman he presented no 
such claim, and he was, accordingly, received 
in Washington simply as a distinguished stran- 
ger, whose presence was of too frequent an oc- 
currence to excite much notice. Lord Morpeth, 
now Earl of Carlisle, who preceded Dickens a 
few months, passed through the Northern cap- 
itals which had witnessed the triumphs of the 
novelist with but little notice. In Washington, 
however, as a member of the British Parliament, 
and an eminent English statesman, he met with | 
a reception in every way becoming his distin- 
guished position. While Irving was in Wash- 
ington one of the levees usually given by the 
President at stated intervals took place. No 
special invitations are given to these soirées, 
and the public are apprised of them by a notice 
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in the columns of the Government newspaper. 
On these occasions the President receives his 
fellow-citizens in the most informal manner, 
shaking hands indiscriminately with all who ap- 
proach him; and as he is not presumed to know 
them all, the Marshal of the District of Colum- 
bia ascertains the name from the individual who 
desires to be presented, and introduces him to 
the President. 
announce the name of each guest aloud as he 
enters the room in which the President receives. 
This was the case on the evening now alluded 
to; and, consequently, the knowledge of each 
distinguished arrival was speedily circulated 
among the guests in the various apartments. It 
was generally understood that Washington Ir- 
ving would be present, but that Dickens would 
not visit the Presidential mansion on this occa- 
sion, because he had not received a special invi- 
tation. Some surprise was manifested, there- 
fore, at the announcement of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dickens, who arrived about an hour after the 
opening of the levee, accompanied by the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives (Winthrop). 
The rooms at this time were quite full, and great 
anxiety was manifested to see the eminent nov- 
elist, whose works were familiar to most of those 
present. About half an hour after the entrance 
of Dickens Washington Irving was announced, 
and from that moment became the universal ob- 
ject of attraction. He was the theme of con- 
versation in each group, and was constantly sur- 
rounded by those who were anxious to obtain a 
glimpse of their distinguished countryman, or the 
more fortunate few who were presented to him. 
Dickens did not remain long after the entrance of 
Irving, and left almost unobserved by the crowds 
whose thoughts were wholly concentrated upon 
their especial favorite. Dickens alludes to this 
reception in his ‘‘ Notes on America,” and be- 
stows a compliment on the Americans for their 
attention to their distinguished countryman. I 
could not but think at the moment that he was 
seriously annoyed by the sudden extinguishment 
of his own importance as a lion, and vexed at 
the transfer of universal regard to another. 
Dickens was a young, and, as I remember him 
at that time, a small but very handsome man, 
with a profusion of hair, as he is represented in 
his earlier portraits. 

Between Irving and Dickens the most pleas- 
ant personal relations always existed. When 
Dickens was in New York, prior to his visit to 
Washington, it was proposed to give him a pub- 
lic dinner, at which Washington Irving was se- 
lected to preside. If Irving had a horror of any 
thing it was of an after-dinner speech; but on 
the present occasion, so universal seemed to be 
the demand upon Irving, that he was fain to ac- 
cept the honor. Professor Felton, who saw him 
daily during the interval between the time of ac- 
ceptance and the day of the dinner, either at 
the rooms of Dickens or at dinner and evening 
parties, says that he could not help being amused 
with the tragi-comical distress which the thought 
of that approaching dinner caused him. His 
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pleasant humor mingled with the real dread, 
and played with the whimsical horrors of his 
own position with an irresistible drollery. 
ever it was alluded to his invariable answer was, 
“‘T shall certainly break down!” 
half-melancholy tone, the ludicrous effect of 


which it is impossible to describe. He was | 


haunted, continues Professor Felton, as if by a 
night-mare ; and I could only compare his dis- 
may to that of Mr. Pickwick, who was so alarmed 
at the prospect of leading about that dreadful 
horse all day. At length the long-expected 
evening arrived; a company of the most emi- 
nent persons from all professions and every walk 
of life were assembled, and Mr. Irving took the 
chair. He brought the manuscript of his speech 
and laid it under his plate. ‘I shall certainly 
break down!” he repeated, over and over again, 
to those who were seated near him at the table. 
At last the moment arrived. 
deafening applause. He began in his pleasant 
voice, « through two or three sentences pretty 
easily, but in the next he hesitated, and, after | 
one or two attempts to go on, gave it up with a 
graceful allusion to the tournament, and the 
troops of knights all armed and eager for the 
fray; and ended with the toast, ‘‘ Charles Dick- 
ens, the guest of the nation!” 

“There!” said he, as he resumed his seat 
under a repetition of applause, ‘‘I told you I 
should break down, and I’ve done it!” 
remarks Pro- 
dinner speech. I 


‘*There certainly never was,” 
fessor Felton, ‘‘a shorter 
doubt if there ever was one more successful.’ 
The manuscript seemed to be a dozen or twenty 
pages long, but the printed speech was not as 


many lines. I suppose that manuscript may be 
still in existence; and, if so, I wish it might be 
published. 

While Irving was in London the following 
spring, on his way to Madrid, he was invited to 
the Literary Fund Dinner. In the Diary of 
Thomas Moore is the record of his conversation 
with Irving on the subject, and final success of 
his endeavors to persuade him to go. ‘“ That 
Dickens dinner,” says Moore, ‘‘ which he always 


pronounced with strong emphasis, hammering | 
away with his right arm, more suo—that Dick- | 


ens dinner still haunted his imagination, and I 
almost gave up the hope of persuading him.” 
Irving left soon after for Spain, accompanied 
by J. Carson Brevoort, the son of his early 
and valued friend, Henry Brevoort, as Secreta- 
ry of Legation, and I saw him no more for 
some years. His previous service as Secretary 


of Legation at London gave him some ex- | 


perience in diplomacy, and fitted him for the 
discharge of his duties at the court of Madrid. 


While occupying the former position his old | 


friend Morse called to have his passport viséd. 


When- | 


. | 
uttered in a | 


Irving rose, amidst | 


His Se eretary, a man of refined literary tast 
and gentle, unobtrusive manners, was an ad. 
mirable companion for Irving, and entered large. 
ly into his pastimes as well as his business pyr. 
suits. It was Irving’s custom, in the k ng sum. 
mer days of that delicious climate, to stroll out 
into the Prado or the parks adorning the city 
and casting himself upon a mossy bank bene ath 
the overhanging branches of some stately tree, 
devote hours to the indulgence of his own pleas. 
ant reveries, occasionally broken in upon by 
amusements almost puerile in their characte; 
One of these, which reminds us of his great lit. 
| erary prototype, Goldsmith (who, when compos. 
|ing his ‘** Deserted Village,” was found one day 
| by a friend dividing his attention between the po- 

etry and a favorite dog, whom he was teaching to 
sit on his haunches), was to watch the idle dog 
| stretched at length under the trees of the Pra lo, 
| and suddenly disturb their slumbers by allowing 
his well-poised walking-stick to fall upon the tails 
| of the unsuspecting animals. To the children he 
rad always a kind word, and many of his hap- 
piest thoughts sparkled on these occasions in the 
| midst of their innocent prattle. ‘* Nothing an- 
noyed him,” remarks Brevoort, ‘‘so much as to 
be lionized, or made the centre of a group of 
To hear him talk, and to draw him 
out, it was necessary to have but few present. 
He preferred the society of such as had some re- 
finement of taste—not humorous or witty, but 
with a disposition to take the pleasant side of 
any question.” 

The period of his official residence in Spain 
was one of great political excitement, during 
which a change of Ministry took place, and law 
was not unfrequently made subservient to expe- 
diency. Questions of political significance fre- 
quently arose, in which he was invariably suc- 
cessful in his negotiations with the Government. 
One of these grew out of an enlistment of citi- 
zens of the United States, resident in Spain as 
merchants, in the National Guard. It was ar- 
gued on the part of the Government that inas- 
much as the property of these merchants was 


listeners. 





protected from violence by this body, it was 
their duty to join its ranks as active members. 
In the correspondence that ensued, and in all 
his relations with the Spanish Government, he 
has by his suavity and nice sense of the rights 
of both parties given a lesson well worthy of the 
imitation of diplomatists. 

When Bryant was in Spain in 1857 a distin- 


| guished Spaniard s said to him: ** Why does not 


your Government send out to this court Wash- 
ington Irving? Why do you not take as your 
agent a man whom all Spain admires, venerates, 
and loves? I assure you it would be difficult 
for our Government to refuse any thing which 
Irving should ask, and his signature would make 


‘* What is the fee ?” said Morse, as Irving hand- | almost any treaty acceptable to our people.” 


ed back his viséd passport. 

“Nothing,” replied Irving. ‘‘ Please,” he con- | 
tinued, with a look of infinite drollery, and in | 
the most cockneyish manner imaginable, * to 
recommend our establishment.” 


On his return from this mission he went to 
reside at Sunnyside, on the banks of the Hud- 
son, long before familiar to the readers of the 
‘¢ Sketch-Book” as the spot on which the resi- 
dence of Herr Van Tassel, in the Legend of 





rn 
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Sleepy Hollow, was situated. That Irving had | but little reason to complain either of his success 
early ‘contemplated selecting this spot as a re-/| as an author or the pecuniary reward he had ob- 
treat for his declining years is not only manifest | tained from his writings. Apart from the sums 
from his casual conversations on this subject | obtained from his copyrights in this country, he 

‘s friends, but likewise from the following | had received from his London publisher, John 
his fri ’ 5 ’ 


with | ’ 
account in the Legend itself: Murray, for the 

‘«‘T recollect,” he says, ‘‘that when a strip- st 
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longed and reverberated by the angry echoes. QU aRe koccseekoo des dverea 9767 10 
If ever I should wish for a retreat whither I 
might steal from the world and its distractions, | and from Mr. Bentley, for the ‘‘ Alhambra” 
and dream quietly away the remnant of a trou- | £1050, ‘* Astoria” £500, and ‘‘De Bouville’s 
bled life, I know of none more promising than | Adventures” £900—in all, amounting to not far 
this little valley.” The antique cottage, with | from $62,000. 
its irregular projections and sharp-angled roof, He now supposed that the sale of his pub- 
now so familiar to the travelers on the Hudson lished works had reached their limit and he had 
under the cognomen of Sunnyside, was built | little more to expect from them, when Mr. George 
shortly before his appointment to Spain, but was | P. Putnam proposed to bring out a new series 
not constantly occupied by him as his residence | of his entire works, at a very liberal rate of com- 
until his return. pensation for his copyright. He at once accept- 
Shortly after his return Sir Henry Lytton | ed the offer, as I have been informed by Mr. 
Bulwer, a brother of the novelist, was appointed Putnam, without the alteration of a single word. 
by the British Government as their Minister to | The sums received by Irving under this arrange- 
the United States. Among other objects, Sir | ment have exceeded seventy-five thousand dol- 
Henry was especially anxious to secure, by | lars. 
treaty or otherwise, an international copyright Irving, especially in his early literary career, 
between England and the United States, and | was greatly influenced by moods in his composi- 
expressed to me, in our frequent pleasant inter- tion, at times writing with great rapidity, and at 
views, a desire to co-operate with American au- | others being unequal to any literary exertions for 
thors in any mode they might suggest to produce | weeks together. His first productions were writ- 
this desirable result. Under these circumstances ten at the age of nineteen, and consist of a num- 
a question arose as to whether, by some sort of | ber of essays on theatrical performances, habits of 
combination among authors for their mutual pro- | the good people of New York, and like subjects. 
tection, that end might not be gained, and I was These a) eared in the Morning Chronicle in 
requested to write to Irving for his opinion. I 1802, a newspaper just started by his brother, 
accordingly addressed him a letter, to which, | Dr. Pete Irving, with the signature of Jonathan 
after a few weeks’ delay, I received the following  Oldstyle. In 1804 he visited Europe on account 
reply : of an incipient attack of pulmonary dises 
“ New Yorx, Oct, 93, 1848. While in Rome he met Washington Allston, 
“Dear Sir,—The pressure of various engagements, | and was so charmed with the painter and his 
which cut up ty time at present, and keep me divided | art that he suddenly conceived the idea of be- 
between town and country, must plead my excuse for not ing an art ist. “ Why,” he says, in alluding to 
sooner answering your letter. . . : 4 e 
OT gan sekey 0 ony I have Tithe feith te the eficiedey this period, ‘‘might I not remain here and turn 
of any association among literary men for their mutual | Painter? I mentioned the idea to Allston, and 
protection and profit in the publication of their works. I | he caught at it with eagerness. Nothing could 
have thought a great deal on the subject, have known va- be more feasible. We could take an apartment 
ri us plans to be discussed and even comme need, among | together. He would give me all the instruction 
ae “3 vt ie peer har —> ce ae _ and assistance in his power, and was sure I would 
; pbell, y all, » C8 “4 : : 
to nothing. I have not time at present to go into the va- succeed.” His lot, however, was differently cast. 
rious considerations which have convinced me of the im- Doubts and fears gradually clouded his prospects, 
practicability of any attempt by a combination of authors | and he gave up the transient but delightful pros- 
to regulate and control the course of the ‘trade.’ I can | pect of remaining in Rome with Allston and 
rays a Sn anare Liars ome on this subject | turning painter. In 1806 he returned to New 
é BS v efiectic c ulry. , o, . . ™ . 
“The main thing wanting at spell for the protection | York, and soon ar, - ——— with ne 
of our native literature is an international law of copyright. brother (William Irving) and James K. Paulding, 
This once obtained, all authors of merit would be able to | issued in numbers the ‘‘ Salmagundi.” 
take care of their own wants, and original works worthy | Knickerbocker’s ‘‘ History of New York,” 
of publication would readily find a profitable market. | which first established his reputation as a rare 
“Tam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, | humorist, was published in December, 1809. 
anne He Mr. Bryant, writing in 1860, says, *‘ I have just 
At the time this letter was written Irving had | read this ‘ History of New York’ over again, and 
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I found myself no less delighted than when I 
first turned its pages in my early youth. When 
I compare it with other works of wit and humor 
of a similar length, I find that, unlike most of 
them, it carries forward the reader to the con- 
clusion without weariness or satiety, so unsought, 
spontaneous are the wit and the humor. The 
author makes us laugh beeause he can no more 
help it than we can help laughing.” Shortly 
after its publication Mr. Henry Brevoort sent a 
copy to Sir Walter Scott, with whom he was on 
terms of considerable intimacy, who, in a reply 
to him highly complimentary to its author, says, 
‘*T have been employed these few evenings in 
reading the annals of ‘ Deidrich Knicke ‘bocker’ 
aloud to Mrs. 8. and two ladies who are our 
guests, and our sides have been absolutely sore 
with laughing.” 

The next work of moment produced by Irving 
was the ‘ Sketch-Book,” written in London, and 
first published in numbers in New York. He 
found much difficulty in procuring an English 
publisher, and was at last indebted to the good 
offices of Sir Walter Scott in securing for him 
Mr. John Murray, who had already declined the 
venture, as his publisher. In conversing with 
Mr. N. P. Willis on this subject, he remarked 
that ‘‘ he was never more astonished than at the 
success of the ‘Sketch-Book.’” His writing of 
these stories was so unlike inspiration—so en- 
tirely without any feeling of confidence, which 
could be prophetic of their popularity. Walk- 
ing with his brother one dull, foggy Sunday over 
Westminster Bridge, he got to telling him the 
old Dutch stories he had heard at Tarrytown in 
his youth, when the thought suddenly struck him 
—‘‘Thaveit! I'll gohome and make a memo- 
randum of these for a book.” And leaving his 


- brother to go to church, he went back to his lodg- 


ings and jotted down the data, and ihe next day 
—the dullest and darkest of London fogs—he 
sat in his little room and wrote out ‘‘ Sleepy 
Hollow” by the light of a candle. 

‘* Bracebridge Hall” was composed in Paris 
under somewhat similar circumstances. He had 
been for a long time without the ability to write. 
He had frequently made the attempt, but was as 
often obliged to abandon it, as his mind would 
offer to him no pictures worthy of being put to 
paper. At last his fit of inspiration came, and 
he went industriously to work to develop it. 
One morning at this period his friend Tom 
Moore called to make him a visit. He told 
him that, after waiting a long time, he had 
fallen into the mood, and would work as long 
as it lasted. So he began to write soon after 
breakfast, and, without taking note of time, 
continued until Moore returned at four in the 
afternoon, by which time he completely covered 
the table with freshly-written sheets. He con- 
tinued to work without intermission in this man- 
ner for six weeks. For the copyright of thi 
work Mr. Murray paid him a thousand guineas. 

But probably one of the most rapidly composed, 
as well as one of the most popular of his works, 
is the “‘ Life of Goldsmith.” He was sitting one 


day at the desk of his publisher, Mr. Putna 
looking over Forster’s work, which Mr, Py; 
was about to reprint. Mr. Irving said that ;, 
was a favorite subject with him, and he haq 
mind to extend a sketch he had formerly ma 
for an edition of Goldsmith’s works into a vol. 
ume. Mr. Putnam urged him to do g0. I 
sixty days the first sheets were in the hands of 
the printer, and in three weeks after the y: 

was published. During the later years of } 
life, and especially while engaged in prey 

his earlier works for republication under his ay. 
rangement with his American publisher, ay 
writing the ‘Life of Washington,” his |} 
of composition were more systematic, and | 
ally occupied the morning hours. In y 
this last great work he was less troubled aboy 
its literary merits than in the proper collation of 
the materials, which had been immensely 
cumulated by the indefatigable labors of Sparks 
and others, all of which needed to be caref 


examined if their materials were not used. 

had been urged by Constable, the Edinburg] 
lisher, to write the life of Washington some 

ty years before it was undertaken; but pri 

his task was better performed than if he had com- 
menced it at an earlier period. Mr. Bryant, 
alluding to the character of this work, sa) 
‘*Here is a man of genius, a poet by t mpe ae 
ment, writing the life of a man of transcendent 
wisdom and virtue—a life passed amidst great 
events, and marked by inestimable public sery- 
ices. There is a constant temptation to eulogy, 
but the temptation is resisted ; the actions of his 
hero are left to speak their own praise. The 
lessons of the narrative are made to impress them- 
selves on the mind by the earnest relation of 
facts. Meantime the narrator keeps himself 
the background, solely occupied with the du 
presentation of his subject. Our eyes are upot 
the actors whom he sets before us—we never 
think of Mr. Irving.” This remark would apply 
with equal force to all of his other writings. In 
the ‘‘ History of New York” we see not Irving, 
but the veritable old chronicler, with his quaint 
visage and neat threadbare suit, who had spent 
his life in storing up recollections of his native 
town; and in the ‘‘ Sketch-Book” Ichabod Crane 
and the prankish villagers, or poor old Rip Van 
Winkle, are the veritable personages that absorb 
the reader’s attention, to the entire exclusion of 
the author. 

This is due in part to the remarkable purity 
of his style, and in part to a real unaffected 
modesty, that made him shrink from obtruding 
himself on the notice of the public. He was, 
indeed, exceedingly sensitive about the recep- 
tion of his works with the public, and never 
hesitated to admit the influence of this opinion 
uponhim. ‘Indifference to praise or censure,” 
he remarked on‘ one occasion, ‘‘ was not reason- 
able—at least it was impossible to him.” He 
remembered how he had suffered from the opin- 
ion of a Philadelphia critic, who, in reviewing 
the ‘* Sketch-Book” at its first appearance, said 
‘that Rip Van Winkle was a silly attempt at 














humor, quite unworthy of the author's gen- 
ius.” ‘This apprehension in regard to the ex- 
eellence of his works continued to the very last 
yolume he wrote. I have the authority of his 
publisher for say ing that, although the first four 
yolumes of his ‘‘ Life of Washington” had been 
received by the public with a favor far beyond 
his own expectations, yet the fifth and last was 
timidly permitted to be launched, nor was he 
ssured in regard to it until Mr. Bancroft, 
ofessor Felton, and Mr. Duyckinck had assured 
him that the volume was all that it should be. 

The following letter addressed to Professor 
Felton on this subject shows not only the con- 
dition of his health at the time it was written, 
but also the despondency he experienced as to 
the success of the volume : 






“Sunnysipe, May 17, 1859 
“My pear Srr,—I can not sufficiently express to you 
how much J feel obliged by your very kind letter of 
1 such a favorable notice of my 















h instant, giving 
lume. I have been very much out of health of late, 
sional de- 





with my nerves in a sad state, and with occa 
pression of spirits; and in this forlorn plight had come to 
feel very dubious about the volume I had committed to the 
press, Your letter had a most salutary and ches g ef- 
fect, and your assurance that the last volume had been to 





you of more absorbing interest than either of the 
carried a ray of joy to my heart, for I was sa 
the interest might be considered as falling 













“Exeuse the brevity of this letter; for I am sufferi 
to- from the lingerings of a nervous complaint, from 
which I am slowly recovering; but I could not suffer an- 
ther day to elapse without thanking you for correspond- 


ence which had a more balmy effect than any of my doc- 
tor’s pre 
“ With great regard, I am, my dear Felton, 
* Yours very truly, 
‘* WasnineTon Irvine.” 





ptions, 


The same timidity that rendered him doubt- 
ful about the reception of his works caused him 
to shrink from taking a part in public meetings. 
The only one in which I remember him to have 
been engaged was on the occasion of a demon- 
stration at Tripler Hall, New York, in 1851, 
shortly after the death of Cooper, intended to 


secure funds to erect a monument to his memory 
—a design Which unfortunately failed of accom- | 


plishing its purpose. Irving was selected as the 
chairman of this meeting, and consented to serve 
as such, I strongly suspect, as much on account 
of his previous relations with Cooper as from any 
other cause. 

Upon Cooper’s return from abroad Irving 
shared with him the field of authorship, far in 
advance of any of his contemporaries. What- 
ever may have been the motive, it is certain 
that Cooper kept aloof from Irving for a long 
time, and seemed to cherish for him no friendly 
sentiments. An interview between them at last 
took place at the office of Mr. Putnam under 
the following circumstances: Irving was sitting 
at the desk reading when Cooper came in and 
stood at the office door conversing with Mr. Put- 
nam, who was at that time in the course of pub- 
lishing a library edition of his best works in com- 
panionship with Irving’s. He did not observe 
Irving, and Mr. Putnam, obeying the impulse 
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of the moment, said, ‘* Mr. Cooper, here is Mr. 
Irving.” The latter turned—Cooper held out 
his hand cordially, dashed at once into animated 
conyersation, and, to the surprise and delight 
of their mutual publisher, the two authors sat 
for an hour chatting in the pleasantest manner 
about present and former times, and parted with 
an expression of the most cordial good wishes 
for each other. Irving afterward frequently al- 
luded to the incident as one of great gratification 
to him. 

When Irving came to the place of assemblage 
and found it crowded to overflowing, he began 
to relent of his promise, and begged Mr. Webster, 


hose 


who was present in the small room, where t 
who had an invitation to sit on the platform 
were assembled, to officiate in his stead. After 
some hesitancy Webster at last consented, great- 
ly to the delight of Irving, who seemed more 
nervous and embarrassed than I had before scen 
him. The sketch made by Huntington of Web- 
ster, Irving, and Bryant (the orator of the even 
ing) furnishes admirable likenesses of the three 
as they appeared on this occasion. 

The last time I met Irving was at the Astor 
Library, on Tuesday, June 9, 1859, but a few 





months before his death. He had just com- 
pleted the fifth and last volume of the ‘‘ Life of 
Washington,” and seemed in the same flow of 
spirits that one might expect in a youth who had 
completed a Jaborious task about whose accom- 
plishment he was very anxious. Indeed his 
health was hardly adequate for the task he had 


| undertaken, and during the composition of the 
last volume his mental and physical powers were 
more severely taxed than in the arrangement of 


all the preceding ones. He complained of some 

difficulty in breathing, which was manifest to a 

casual observer, and was due to an attack of 
} 


asthma from which he was slowly recovering. 


The change from country to town had benefited 
him, as is often the case in asthmatic complaints. 
He said that when suffering from these attacks 
a run up to town was always attended with ad- 
vantage He attributed the relief to the want 
of purity in the town atmosphere, and remarked 
that that of the open country was too stimuk 
ting for his respiratory apparatus. I su 






however, that his asthmatic attacks were in 
some Wi: y connected with an increased nervous 
irritability from which he suffered, and which fre- 
quently induced him to rise in the middle of the 
night and engage for a time in writing, in order 
to induce a state of exhaustion that would be 
followed by sleep. On one occasion, when his 
friend John P. Kennedy paid him a visit, he 
appeared with his usually smooth-shaved face 
covered with a luxuriant beard, which Irving 
noticed, and stated that for his own part he 
could not afford to allow his beard to grow, 
otherwise he should lose one of his most valu- 
able modes of quieting his nervous system when 
preternaturally excited. He said that when 
tired of tossing about vainly seeking for sleep, 
his habit was to rise and shave himself, which 
was always followed by an allayance of nervous 
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excitement, and was pretty sure to be followed | the bustling pursuits of trade, there was 


by a refreshing slumber. 

I alluded to Charles Leslie, who had just died, 
and remarked that his sister, Miss Leslie, whose 
admirable work, ‘‘ Mrs. Washington Potts,” had 
given her a wide celebrity as an authoress among 


her fair countrywomen, used often to speak to | 


me of the days when her brother Charles and 
Irving were inseparable companions in London. 

*¢ Yes,’’ replied Irving, ‘‘ I remember it well. 
It was among the happiest periods of my life. 
I was always a rambler, and ever delighted with 
new scenes and strange people. Europe to me 
was a vast store-house of venerable associations, 
but to England I always turned with that species 
of fond desire which a full-grown man who has 
been a rambler over the world feels for the home 
of his boyhood, and, after long years of absence, 
he once more approaches its hallowed precincts. 
It is so full of poetic and historic associations 
that one never tires of rambling among them. 
Not that our own country is wanting in beauties. 
It has them to overflowing ; and could I have been 
content with the beauty of scenery alone, I need 
never have wandered from my own land. Her 
mighty rivers, her immense solitudes, her far- 
stretched plains, and, above all, her glorious sun- 
shine, are all that a lover of nature could de- 
sire; but to me they wanted the historic associ- 
ations and the poetic interest which clung around 
the crumbling ruins of the old world, and in- 
vested each stone in these heavy fabrics with a 
reverential awe. Leslie was a good fellow and 
a capital artist. We used to ramble together 
about the environs of London, and while he 
sought objects for his pencil, I was busied in col- | 
lecting notes for future descriptions in idle and 
perhaps profitless tales.” 

I asked him if these notes were chiefly used 
in the ‘‘ Sketch-Book.” 

** Some of them,” he replied, ‘‘ but not all, or | 
even a considerable part. I recurred to them | 
when writing ‘ Bracebridge Hall,’ far away from | 
English scenery, and, like a painter, have every | 
now and then worked in a little English com- | 
position in scenes far remote from, and having 
little connection with, England. But the great- 
er part are unwritten.” 

I alluded to Leslie’s continued residence in 
England, and remarked that after so long a time 
spent there America must have appeared dis- 
tasteful to him. 

He said that it was true that Leslie found a 
more congenial atmosphere in London than in 
America. Yet, continued he, Leslie was a true | 
American in feeling, and on one occasion ectu- 
ally did take up his residence in Philadelphia, | 
but after remaining for a year or two he was 
compelled to return to his London home, and 
the friends made during his progress as an artist 
there, which after all was the best place for him. 
In the United States, especially at the time when 
Leslie came here to reside, great patrons were 
wanting, with taste and means combined, to give 
that encouragement to an artist which one of 


true merit always found in Europe; besides, in | 


little 
leisure and but few congenial gpirits for a tah 
of literary tastes. Leslie’s wife, too, was 9) 
Englishwoman, and could not bear to live , - 
of the smoke of London. ‘‘A pleasant litt] 
body,” added Irving, “but with no appreciatioy 
of her husband’s talent.” 

He alluded to his own long-continued resi. 
dence abroad, and said that nothing gave hi 
greater pain than the doubts cast by some news. 
paper writers upon his affection for his native land, 
He spoke with enthusiasm of his good fortune 
being a citizen of the United States; and added 
that a dream of his literary life, much of which 
had been taken up in idle ramblings, was finally 
to settle himself down in some quiet nook upon 
the banks of the Hudson, where, amidst the 
scenes of his youth, the evening of life might be 
spent in the midst of sympathizing friends. 

I alluded to an incident in the life of Mr. 
Gales, the able editor of the National Jntelli. 
gencer at Washington, whom he remembered very 
well, which bore some resemblance to this pase 
sage in hisown. While Gales was a young man 
and without means, he was accustomed every 
pleasant Sunday to ramble to an extremely pie- 
turesque elevation in the environs of Washing- 
ton, and casting himself on the grass under the 
branches of one of the lofty forest trees that 
crowned its summit, indulge in the reverie that, 
when he should have sufficient means, he would 
purchase this spot, erect a cottage upon it, a1 
there pass the remainder of his life. ‘True to his 
original intention, he did purchase in later lif 
this spot, built his cottage, and generously en- 
tertain at his hospitable board the hundreds of 
friends who were attracted thither by his courtly 


|manner. He was, I remarked, among the few 


whose dreams of early life were realized. 
replied Irving; ‘in 
part, at least,” he continued, after a pause, in 


” 


** And so have mine, 


which a shade of deep sadness crossed his coun- 
tenance. I did not at the moment imagine the 
true cause of this, but supposed it arose from 
some painful reminiscence of an evanescent na- 
ture. I now believe it to be due to the revival 
of a train of recollections of a tenderer nature 
than I supposed the confirmed bachelor to be 
susceptible of ; for it is undoubtedly true that, 
among the dreams of his early life, a connubial 
felicity which he never enjoyed was not the least 


| prominent object in the picture. Mr. Putnam, 


in his recollections of Irving, says that “a min- 
iature of a young lady, intellectual, refined, and 
beautiful, was handed to him one day by Irving, 
with the request that he would have a slight in- 
jury repaired by an artist, and a new case made 
for it, the old one being actually worn out by 
much use. The painting (on ivory) was ex- 
quisitely fine. When Mr. Putnam returned it 


. . > . 
| to him, in a suitable velvet case, he took it to a 


quiet corner and looked intently on the face for 
some minutes, apparently unobserved, his tears 
falling freely on the glass as he gazed. Mr. 
Putnam adds, that it is not indelicate now to 
surmise that this was the miniature of Miss Hofi- 














a sister of Ogden Hoffman, to whom Ir- 
was devotedly attached, and who was 
hed away by death nearly half a century 
since, during all which time her memory was 
carefully guarded by him who saw no second 
nerson to occupy the place in his affections 
which she had won. 

In a casual notice that appeared soon after 
his death, evidently written by one who knew 
him well, the writer says, ‘‘ We can not but 
think that we find a leaf from his own expe- 
rience in a passage in his charming paper on 
‘ Newstead Abbey,” where he says, ‘‘ An ear- 
ly, innocent, and unfortunate passion, however 
fruitful of pain it may be to the man, is a Jast- 
ing advantage to the poet. It is a well of sweet 
and bitter fancies, of refined and gentle senti- 
ments, of elevated and ennobling thoughts, shut 
up in the deep recesses of the heart, keeping it 
rreen amidst the withering blight of the world, 
and, by its casual gushings and overflowings, 
recalling at times all the freshness and innocence 
and enthusiasm of youthful years.” It happen- 
ed not long ago that, during a visit to Sunny- 
side, in the absence of Mr. Irving, a friend was 
juartered in his sleeping apartment, and was 
very deeply touched to notice upon the table 
near the bedside an old, well-worn copy of the 
le, with the name of M——- H—— on the 
title-page, written in a lady’s hand. 

The shadow soon passed from his brow, and 
the conversation turned upon his visit to Abbots- 
ford, which he has so admirably described in the 
“Crayon Miscellany.” He spoke of the cordial 
manner in which he was received by the “mighty 
minstrel of the North,” and the earnestness with 
which he insisted on his driving to the house for 
breakfast; of his delightful tarry of three days 
under the hospitable roof at Abbotsford, and the 
pleasing impressions that visit made upon his 
mind—all of which he has fortunately given to 
the world in his own peculiar, felicitous style. 
At the time of his visit ‘‘ Rob Roy” was passing 
through the press, and his publisher, Constable, 
was anxious that he should not be disturbed. 
Each mail brought him an abundance of proof- 
sheets to revise, with which and in composition 
he occupied the morning hours. During the 
remainder of the day he was always at leisure, 
and entered heartily into such amusements as 
were suggested. The authorship of the Waver- 
ley novels was not at that time acknowledged, 
but they were generally attributed to Scott. No 
mention, however, was made of the subject by 
Scott or Irving. In speaking of the different 
habits of literary men, in regard to composition, 
he said that Scott had the power to write at any 
time, and always wrote well. He was indiffer- 
ent as to moods, which could not be said of most 
men. Byron was especially under the influence 
of the ‘* fyte” in his composition. Moore had 
another method. He would return from a con- 
vivial party with a few sparkling images in his 
mind, of which he would take note, and leave 
the construction of the rhythm for his cooler 
moments, when they were cautiously, and oft- 
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books for reference, and this library would go far 
to supply that want. a 
Mr. Astor, he remarked, desired to leave : 1 
some memorial to the city that should bear his 1, 
name. He thought of several ways, and among iA 
others that of endowing a Professorship, but i 
| finally determined to found a library, and fre- i 
quently consulted him concerning it. The plan j 
met with his most hearty approval; and he fre- : 
quently endeavored to induce him to establish it 
during his lifetime, in order that he might be 


| the library 





en laboriously, clothed in appropriate language. 
Scott, notwithstanding the immense amount of 
intellectual labor he performed, was apparently 
the most perfect person of leisure of any literary 
man he ever knew. He had an astonishing fac- 
ulty of ascertaining the substance of a book by 
casually running it over. He found that he pos- 
sessed, in a considerable degree, this faculty him- 
self, and supposed that most literary men ac- ; 
quired this habit. He had frequently run over 
a book in this manner, literally reading it with Py 
his fingers, and on a more careful perusal was 
astonished to find how little of real excellence 













had been left unnoticed in his hasty search. a 
During this interview Irving was seated in ti 
one of the library alcoves whose shelves were 44 
well-lined with books. Some notice was taken mt 





of this—I scarcely remember how—but Irving 
expressed himself highly gratified at the result PY 
of this noble benefaction, which he said he had 
watched from its inception until it had grown at 
into an important and useful institution. What i 
literery men most wanted in this country was 





















witness to its good results. Mr. Astor frequent- 
ly invited him to dine with him at his country 


5 oc 






residence at Hell Gate, and talk about the li- : 
brary. After dinner he would call for the city Q 
plot and discuss its location. The first intention ei 
was to locate it in Astor Place, which was finally ct 





changed for its present more eligible site in La- 
fayette Place. On one occasion he told Irving 
that he thought of altering his will in regard to 
This intelligence completely dumb- 
founded Irving, who supposed that after all the 
whole project was to be abandoned. He was, 
however, quickly reassured by the information 
that Mr. Astor proposed to add to the original 
bequest of three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars an additional fifty thousand dollars, making 
the legacy for the purpose four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Irving was delighted, and pro- 
posed immediately to draw up a codicil to that 
effect, which he did on the spot. He afterward 
ascertained that the codicil containing this be- 
quest was not the one written by him, but was 
drawn up by Mr. Astor’s legal adviser. He had 
often wished that the library had been establish- 
ed during the lifetime of its founder, not on ac- 
count of its advantage to the people, for they 
already enjoyed that, but that he might be an 
eye-witness of the results of his gift. 

During Irving's frequent conversations with 
Mr. Astor about the library he occasionally 
hinted at his taking charge of it, which Irving 
promptly declined to do, and pointed to Dr. 
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Cogswell, who had just returned from Europe, 
and had written a very full account of European 
libraries, as the appropriate person. I rather 
suspect that this offer, on the part of Mr. Astor, 
to install Geoffrey Crayon in the grave position 
of librarian, was rather in compliment than re- 
ality; for, apart from Irving's unfitness for a 
post requiring peculiar bibliographical knowl- 
edge, which he never laid claim to, Dr. Cogs- 
well, who was a frequent guest at Mr. Astor’s 
table, had already engrossed his mind as a fit 
person to carry out his trust. 

Irving spoke of Dr. Cogswell on this occasion 
in terms of the highest commendation. He said 
that he was a man of vast erudition and admi- 
rable tact in the selection of books, and, next to 
Mr. Astor, was most to be applauded for the 
present condition of the library. He had de- 
voted to its formation his best energies, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the fruits of his labor 
in the development of a foundation upon which 
a far inferior workman might continue the su- 
perstructure, It was a very different thing to 
build up from its base such a library and to con- 
tinue it afterward, and it was a most fortunate 
circumstance that Dr. Cogswell had undertaken 
the task. 

Irving never hesitated to speak of his own lit- 
erary productions, and was, when in the compa- 
ny of literary men at least, very communicative 
in regard to the circumstances under which they | 
were written. His conversation on these occa- 
sions seemed to flow naturally from the subjects, 
and was neither marked by an affectation of re- | 
straint on the one hand, nor a consciousness of 
superior abilities on the other. To younger as- 
pirants for literary fame he had always a word 
of encouragement and kind advice. He occa- 
sionally narrated anecdotes from his own expe- 
rience of the uncertain position in which he was 
sometimes placed by his reputation as a writer 
of popular books. One of ine best of these is 
this: While in Englaud, not long after his name 
had become familiar to the public by the publi- 
cation of the ‘“‘Sketch-Book,” he made a pur- 
chase at a shop, and directed the parcel to be 
sent to his lodgings, directed to Mr. Irving. 

** Ts it possible,” said the salesman, with a look 
and manner that indicated profound admira- 
tion, ‘‘that I have the honor to serve Mr. Ir- 
ving ?” 

Irving modestly acknowledged the compli- | 
ment paid to his accumulating fame, and a con- | 
versation ensued in which the dealer manifested 
additional interest in his distinguished customer, | 
until a direct inquiry concerning his last work 
disclosed the fact that he supposed he was en- 
gaged in conversation with the Rev. Edward | 
Irving, of the Scottish Kirk, whose polemical 
works had given him an exalted position among 
the members of that church. The existence of 
the ‘* Sketch-Book” was probably unknown to | 
him. ‘All I could do,” added Irving, with | 
that look of peculiar drollery which those who | 
have heard him narrate an incident of this kind 
well remember, ‘‘ was to take my tail between | 
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my legs and slink away in the smallest possjpjp 
compass, 

Every one is familiar with the portrait of J). 
ving with the fur collar, but few are aware of 


the reasons which induced him in Sitting to 
adopt this costume. He thus explains t] 
himself in a letter from Paris to his friend Les 
lie, in 1820: “I received a letter from Pet 
Powell, in which he speaks of my portrait being 
in the engraver’s hands, and that it is paint | 
in the old Venetian costume. 
not misunderstood my meaning when I spok 
about the costume in which I should like to 
painted. I believe I spoke something about { 
costume of Newton’s portrait. I New- 
ton’s portrait of me, not of himse/f. If you ree- 
ollect, he painted me as if in some kind 

coat with a fur cape—a dress that has n 
remarkable in it, but which merely avoided 
present fashion that might in a few years 
pear stupid. The Venetian dress which Ny 
painted himself in would have a fantasti: 
earance and savor of affectation. Let the. 
tume be simple and picturesque, but such as a 
gentleman might be supposed to wear at 
present day. I only wanted you to avoid t 
edges, and corners, and angles with which ; 
modern coat is so oddly and formally clipped 
out at the present day.” 


I hope you ha 


meant 


GENERAL FRANKIE. 
ASTORY FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 
im 

RANKIE MERRIAN had found out a new 

play. Now this was a very pleasant thing 
to happen to a small boy like Frankie. He ha 
played horse with his mother’s rocking-chair un- 
til he was tired; he had set up all the animal 
in his menagerie in wonderful positions, putting 
the hyena on the elephant’s back and perching 
the monkey on the lion’s mane; _ he had spun his 
top until it went to sleep; and now he lay on th 
floor with the soles of his button-gaiters high in 
the air and his chin on his hands, while he kept 
asking, 

‘‘ Mamma, what shall I play ? 
play, mamma?” 

Mamma stopped a moment to take up another 
havelock from the pile beside her, and she an- 
swered, ‘* Play? Oh, I don’t know what you 
can play. Put your dissected map together.” 

Another flourish of the button-gaiters. ‘‘ Oh, 
I don’t like to do that; they don't fit. Virginia 
is nicked round the edges, and Alabama won't 
stay in its place, and South Carolina is lost alto- 
gether. No, I don’t want to play that.” 

‘Well, letussee. Oh, know. Suppose you 
make believe you are a soldier?” 

‘¢ And have a knapsack, mamma, and a have- 
lock 

Frankie jumped up to his feet at this idea, 
clapping his hands. 

‘‘Qh, mamma, how nice! And I'll be a 
Seventh Regiment, won’t I, just like Uncle 
Charlie? And folks will cry when I go away, 


What shall I 


o” » 
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‘ast as Cousin Rosa did—didn’t you, cousin? | ration unfinished, his knapsack awry, and his 
What makes your face so red, eh? Oh! and | golden curls damp with the dew of sleep. Ten- 
»eople will read the papers every day, to see if | derly, as little boys’ mothers always do, she lifted 

11 Frankie has been wounded. No—lI|the baby head on a pillow, untied the strings 


Grenere 
won't be the Seventh, either. I'll be for three | and straps, and kissed him, saying, softly, ‘‘ Dear 
months. I'll be Sixty-Ninth, like our Biddy’s | little soldier! God grant that he may not have 


’ 


beau. Sha’n’t I, mamma?’ | many sore battles to fight!” And then she was 
Mamma and her friend Rosa looked at each | very still. There was a tear shining on his 

-and smiled pleasantly, while the little sol- | curls—there was another petition recorded up 

- was arraying himself. He hunted up his | above. 

ywnless hat and set it jauntily on his | 

then he brought the old gray shaw] that | 

ys hung over a chair in the nursery, and his The next day was Sunday, and as soon as 

r helped him to roll it up like a blanket ; | breakfast was concluded Frankie began to think 
g box that once held a head-dress was brought | ab yut his aew uniform, which was stowed away 

ywn from a high shelf in the closet to serve as | until Monday morning, and presently he said, 


a knapsack; two bits of red flannel on either | with a very discontented face, 






cre 


II. 


shoulder gave him an officer’s rank; and his | *‘T wish I was a real soldier, and then I 
| toy sword was brought out from the play- | could drill Sundays as well as any other day. 
m Mamma, can’t I make bl eve there’s a battle 


‘“ There, now Frankie is armed and equipped,” | to-day? You know they do fight battles on 
said mamma, strapping the knapsack and blank- | Sunday.” And then the little rogue thought he 
et on his little back. had a good argument. 

‘‘Oh no; I must have rations, you know, and Mamma looked up from her book a moment, 
a cup and plate.” and a queer smile came to her face as she an- 

‘*Oh, Frankie, what a boy! Go and ask | ewered, 

Bridget for some bread; I must finish these| ‘‘Yes, Frankie, I think you had better fight a 
havelocks to-day.” | battle to-day.” 








Frankie started off down stairs, putting one ‘*You do, mamma?’ And the petit Gen- 
foot on a step at a time, never dreaming that | eral advanced a step nearer to look in her face, 
he was not the great soldier he fancied himself | strangely puzzled by her reply. 
tobe. Bridget held up her hands in wonder at} ‘‘ Yes, I think some battles ought to be fought 
his military appearance. jon Sund: y, and if you will come to me I'll tell 

‘Oh, Frankie! is it to the wars ye’re goin’? | you how we had better begin.” 


ribils ‘ll have to look out now. What So the little fellow, still clasping his hymn- 
company are ye in, sure?” she added, putting | book, came to sit in her lap, looking wondering- 
her arms akimbo and looking down on the small | ly in her face. She turned over its leaves until 
face as she kept saying, softly, ‘‘ Well, the size | she found a certain page. 
of him !” ** Frankie, you know soldiers sing a battle- 
The young soldier shifted his equipments, and | song. Suppose you and I sing this one here by 
answered, with baby gravity, ‘I am a General, | my finger— 
Biddy—my name is General Frankie, and I’ve *“My soul be on thy guard, 
come for my rations.” } Ten thousand foes arise. 
‘‘Yer relations! and sure ain’t they all up | Frankie sat very still, and before the soft tones 
stairs ?” | of the singer’s voice finished the verse, 
He looked at her with an expression of pro- 
found pity for her ignorance. ‘‘ My rations, 
Biddy—that means. bread—and my mug, and | his childish tenor chimed in, 








” 


‘““Then watch and fight and pray, 
The battle ne'er give o’er,’” 





some old tin plate.” *** Renew it boldly every day, 
‘* Hooray for General Frankie!” laughed Bid- | And help divine implore.’" 
dy, as she fastened the jingling things on his| Frankie and his mother sat looking in the 


back, and cutting a large piece of bread stowed | pleasant coal-fire, thinking about such battles 
it away in its proper place, telling him to shoot | and victories as the hymn suggested until it was 
Jeff Davis, but to be very careful that Patrick | time to go to church. So mamma bid Frankie 
Malone, of the Sixty-Ninth, should not get hurt. | go up stairs to be dressed; telling Susan to put 
The young hero returned to the nursery, rat- | on his brown poplin, as that was warmest and 
tling his trappings as he went, and making | best suited tothe season. Now in his heart the 
mamma smile when he gravely proceeded to un- | General did hate this same brown poplin, and 
strap his blanket and spread it on the floor in | never wore it when he could prevail upon Susan 
one corner, which he called the camp. Then | to put on a certain gray merino trimmed with 
he commenced solemnly eating the piece of |crimson. So he made a wretched face when 
bread, although it was rather dry without but-| the proposed garments were laid aside on a 
ter, but he intended to be a soldier in earnest. | chair, and gave a spiteful little kick at them, 
This task accomplished, he rolled himself in his | grumbling thus: 
blanket, and lay still so long that mamma got “*T hate old brown—I always did. There’s 
up to look, and found him fast asleep, with his | something under the chin that scratches, and 
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it makes me feel ‘ elaty< -up’ to put my arms in 
the sleeves; and the buttons ain’t bright a bit; 
and the pants have only got one pocket in, like | 
a little bit of a boy. Iwish I could always have | 
two pockets.” 

There is a great amount of fraud practiced | 
on little folks in this matter, and if I had ten | 
boys they should all have two pockets in every 
pair. 

‘*Susan, ask mamma if I mayn’t wear my | 
gray suit?” 

Susan went off to intercede, but without avail. | 
There was a raw, cold wind, and it was quite | 
right that he should wear the warmest garments. | 
Frankie pouted more and more; put his feet in | 
the sleeves, crumpled his frill, and twisted his | 
head about while Susan tried to curl his hair, 
and made himself generally disagreeable. He 
began to look at the wash-basin beside him very | 
often in an earnest way, and at last, pretending | 
to wash his face, he succeeded in drenching the | 
front of old brown to his heart’s content. He | 
but too late. Mamma was call- | 
ed, and decided that he should be put to bed, 
telling him that he had fallen into the hands of 
the enemy very soon. That put him in mind 
of his chat in the morning. He tried to think | 
who commanded the rebel forces, and thinking | 


was soon sorry, 


so hard fell asleep and did not wake up until | 
dinner-time. 

All the rest of the day he looked unhappy, and 
when twilight came on he stole up to his mo- | 


ther, and put his little hand in hers, saying, ‘‘I 
am sorry those enemies got the best of it this | 
morning; and I’ve been trying to think of their | 
names. Tellme, mamma; and then I can fight | 
them better next time.” 

** Well,” said mamma, “I think the first one 
was Major Vanity. He is a weak, foolish little 
leader, and don’t care about any thing except 
his uniform—and he thinks about himself all | 
the while. Then the other one who came to| 
help him was General Bad-Temper. He is big | 
and fierce, and you must not train in his com- | 
pany, for you never can tell where he will lead 
you, or what orders he will give. He makes 
his men talk loud and rough, and swear, and 
strike. And he makes little boys grumble, and 
pout, and friz their hair, and—” 

** Please don’t, mamma,” and a little hand | 
was laid on her lips—‘‘ Frankie will try.” 

*Darling”’—and mamma kissed the hand— 
** we'll ask the Great Commander to help us, 
and he will send Captain Patience and Major | 
Meekness to our aid, and then we shall be kept | 
safe.” | 

Thus the chat went on until the gas was light- | 
ed and Frankie said good-night, and mamma | 
thought long and earnestly of the duties of a| 
mother, praying for grace and wisdom to point 
out foes in ambush, to help gird on the armor, 
and defend its loosened links. 


| 


11. 
‘* How many days more, mamma?” 
Frankie pulled his mother’s sleeve and shook 





| Oh, he is splendid! 


as 
wouldn’t discriminate between the words 


| all marked by Aunt Fanny’s 
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the newspaper she held until she cummed 
to look at him. 

‘* Days before what?” said she, looking down 
on the General’s freshly-washed face. 

** Why, before Fred and Dot and Aunt 
come? Isn’t it Tuesday to-day, and w 
be here to-morrow ? 

“To-morrow ?” and mamma counted hoy 
finger tips over. ‘‘To-day they will start from 
Stonyford, be in Princeton for Commences me at 
and if Fred is ready they will come directly here 
the day after to-morrow. 

“Qh, won't it be sally! Dot can play 
good as a boy; and Fred takes me with him t 
the brook to fish, and learns me how to drive, 
Ain’t he, Cousin Rosa ?” 

Now Rosa wasn’t a bit of a cousin to him— 
only a far-off young relative of his father’s, who 
was spending the summer with them, but Frankie 
loved her dearly. She opened her anes eyes 
when she heard Fred Graham was coming, and 
to the child’s question she answered quickly, 
‘*Yes indeed he is; I have always liked Fred 
very much;” and went on with her knitting 
usual, never dreaming that the Gener 


} 


around 


Fanny 
n't t 


and love. 

The happy Thursday came at last, and with 
it Aunt Fanny, fresh and rosy as one of the ap 
| ples from her own orchard; Dot, merry as a 
cricket ; and Fred, taller and stouter than ever 
Indeed when Frankie found that the collegian 
was actually a young gentleman, he began to be 
afraid that his jolly times wouldn’t come off. 
But he soon found out that all the wise books 
had not banished the love of fun. He could 
hardly belicve that Dot was really the little bit 
of a girl that he remembered. 


as 


He somehow 


| expected to see her in the same pink calico, and 


Shaker bonnet with a bow on top, which she 
wore when she was at Stonyford a year ago. 

Mamma was very glad to see Aunt Fanny, 
and they found a great deal to talk about. 
Frankie was particularly delighted when he saw 
a certain basket in her hand, for he had never 
known it to be without something very nice in- 
side. And sure enough it was filled with daint- 
ies that could have come from nowhere else than 
Stonyford Farm. There were cool fresh clover 
leaves on top covering a roll of golden butter, 
skillful ladle; a 
round ball of cottage cheese; then a loaf of rye 
bread ; two tiny eggs for Frankie that the speck- 
led pullet had laid; and wherever there was 
room for them, great ripe red plums that would 
melt in one’s mouth. There were as many as 
the basket would hold; but when they were put 
in a fruit dish they did not seem to fill it, and 
| Frankie began to be alarmed lest he should not 
have as many as he would like: so he crammed 
those his méther had given him down his throat 
as fast as he could, and came back holding out 
his fat little hands both together—‘‘ More plums, 
mamma !” 

Without waiting for her consent he grasped 
a dozen more, and was about to eat them when 
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mamma said, “ Frankie, listen a moment until 
I read you the news from the war.” 

Frankie fancied his mother looked mischiev- 
ous when she took up the paper; and this was 
what she read or pretended to read : 

‘««¢ This morning a prisoner was taken without 
any trouble. His name is General Frankie. 
While he was trying to secure a great quantity 
of plums General Greedy came up and captured 
him. General Greedy is well known as a fat, 
red-faced man always waiting about for any un- 
wary children. We hope the prisoner may be 
sor n released.’ ” 

Frankie’s face grew very rosy, and he slipped 
off quietly to the table and Jaid the plums back 
without saying a word. Mamma seemed then 
to find a new item; for she went on reading: 

‘¢¢Second Edition.—We are happy to state 
that General Frankie has escaped after a severe 
encounter with General Greedy, in which he 
drove him completely out of sight.’ ” 

The little rogue’s face brightened up, and he 
ran off with his cousin to the play-room, leaving 
Aunt Fanfly and mamma to chat in one corner, 
and Fred and Rosa to renew an old acquaint- 

e. Dot had brought her old but beloved 
loll, and it was now seated in a little arm-chair 
while they were at play, and she would run to 

, if it was enjoying itself all the while. It 
was a doleful, shabby-looking doll enough. Its 
head was of India rubber, and the paint had 
cracked and come off in every direction, leaving 
the end of the nose quite black. The corner of 
the mouth had been torn and sewed up again. 
‘hen one foot always did, and always would, turn 
around the wrong way, and both hands were 
grimy on every one of the four fingers the maker 
had allowed it. But Dot did not care a bit: 
it seemed to her to look kindly and affectionate- 
ly while she was at play in spite of its old wrink- | 
led face. 

‘* Let’s take her to ride,” said Frankie; ‘* this 
little chair turned down will be the carriage, and | 
we will be the ponies.” 

So Mistress Doll was seated therein, supposed 
to be an old lady taking an airing. Now if the 
doll had really been an old lady she never would | 
have sat so still with such frisky ponies, but she 
wasn’t; so she bounced about. Sometimes her 
crooked foot would fly up, and sometimes her 
four-fingered hand; and when they went over 
the door-sill she would make a low bow. Dot 
enjoyed this a while, but she began to feel that 
Dolly’s life was in danger; so she let go the 
lines, and said, 

** There—that’s enough; Dolly’s tired.” 

But he wouldn't stop, and she called louder, 

‘Stop, stop! that’s my doll, and I want her. 
You have played enough!” 

**Oh, Dot, don’t be cross. Go ‘long, two- 
forty!” and Frankie jumped and capered so that | 
the lady fell out of the carriage, and would have 
broken her nose if she had had any to break. 

Mamma heard the noise and confusion, and 
came up to see about it, and found Dot in tears. 
She restored the draggled doll to her arms, and | 
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went down stairs without saying a word. She 
soon came back with a written paper. 

** Now,” said she, “you know we are living 
in war times, and it is quite common to have the 
latest news posted up somewhere, so that every 
body can see it. There’s news to-day from Gen- 
eral Frankie. I'll read it to you: 

** ANorHER Skrrmisn!!!—We are sorry to 
hear that General Frankie has again fallen into 
the hands of the enemy for a short time. Col- 
onel Selfish and Sergeant Thoughtless attacked 
him this morning, and he would have been 
obliged to surrender if a detachment of Home 
Guards had not come up in time to prevent 
it. It is very much to be regretted that the 
General does not keep picket - guards out to 
watch, for Colonel Selfish is always lying in 
ambush somewhere near.’” 


IV. 

‘Uncle Charlie! Uncle Charlie! won’t you 
drill our company this morning?. You prom- 
ised.” 

Uncle Charlie didn’t seem to hear the Gen- 
eral, though surely he spoke loud enough. What 
could have been the reason? He had a book in 
his hand, to be sure; but his eyes were not on it. 
He was only looking over the top of it, away off 
down the garden-walk, and there was only Rosa 
Merrian and Fred Graham to be seen there—the 
brown-eyed maiden swinging her hat by its rib- 
bon; and Fred, with his handsome curling head 
lightly resting on his arm as he leaned against 
the gate-post. What was there about that to 
look at so earnestly or so long? And when the 
General, by dint of pulling his arm, had suc- 
ceeded in arousing him, what made him go to 
the glass in the parlor and straighten his collar 
and rearrange his hair, and then sigh, and say, 

‘* Well, Frankie, your Uncle Charlie never 
was a beauty, and he don’t improve as he grows 
older; does he, General ?” 

He spoke so sadly that his little friend want- 
ed to say something pleasant, so he answered, 
**Oh, I think you’re bully, Uncle Charlie ; and 
Cousin Rosa thinks so too.” 

‘* Where is Rosa?” 

*“Oh, there she is with Fred. I wish he 
would go away. He won’t talk to me any more; 
he is all the time with her. And do you know, 
Uncle Charlie, that she said, the other day, she 
had always loved Fred Graham? She did say 
so; and I wish he would go away—don’t you?” 

Uncle Charlie pulled his felt hat down over 
his eyes, and picked up his cane and started off 


|} in a side-path; but he came back a moment to 


kiss Frankie, and say, ‘I can’t play drill to-day. 
You must be an officer in my place”—and he 
was off. He heheaded all the daisies that lay 
in his way, walked along with his eyes to the 
ground, and pushed the gate open with his foot, 
leaving Frankie to cogitate about matters and 


| things in general, while he picked a little bit 


of a hole in the knee of his pants into a palpa- 
ble fracture. 
“TI don’t see what makes Uncle Charlie act 
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so nowadays. He and Cousin Rosa used to be 
such good friends, and now he hardly speaks to 
her at all; and she just says a few words to him, 
and don’t look at him full in the face. Then, 
there’s Fred; he ain't jolly a bit, as he used to 
He is so wise, and so busy talking to Rosa, 
that she never plays battle-dodr with me at all. 
Well, I'll drill, any way!” 

‘Toot--toot—to-o-o-t. The tin trumpet was 
the signal for the recruits to gather on the broad 
walk in front of the house, and when they heard 
the signal out came Elliott Wyman and his 
cousin Hal Lord from the next house, and Dot 
made her appearance too. Now the awkward 
squad had talked a great deal about the propriety 
of allowing a girl in the ranks; but she promised 
very faithfully to keep her hoops down, and never 
to laugh. Indeed their number was so small 
that they couldn’t do without her very well; so 
that was settled. Aunt Fanny and mamma 
had gone to the village this morning. Fred had 
gone to find a carriage to take Rosa to ride, and 
so the children had full possession and liberty to 
enjoy themselves heartily. There was one order 
given, however, that they must not let Jack No- 
good come to play with them, as he was a very 
bad boy. 

So they were soon arrayed with paper caps—a 
long feather in each. Elliott had a lunch-box 
on his back, and Dot her reticule strapped on 
hers, while Hal was obliged to be content with 
an atlas to do duty as a knapsack. 

** Right face!” ‘* Left face!” ‘Eyes right!” 
‘¢ Byes left!” ‘‘ Right face!” ‘* Front!” ** About!” 

Now Uncle Charlie had taken a great deal of 
pains to teach him this movement, and Frankie 
forgot how long it was before he learned which 
way to turn when the command ‘ About!” was 
given. So, after he had told them two or three 
times, he thought they ought to remember, anc 
he grew very angry when Dot turned to the left 
and Hal quite round, 

** How stupid!” 

The General was just about to get in a rage 
when he happened to remember how easily he al- 
ways fell into Captain Temper’s hands, and he just 
whispered to Captain Patience, of the regular 
army, to come and help him, and then I can tell 
you the frowns went away in a hurry, and the 
play went on pleasantly enough until they came 
to march. Frankie grew red in the face trying 
to play a tune on the tin trumpet, but it wouldn't 
do at all. 

Just then they heard a drum beating quite 
near them. It was carried by Jack Nogood, 
who lived in the old cottage down the lane. He 
had heard the first toot, and made up his mind 
accordingly. He knew that Frankie was for- 
bidden his company ; so he gave the twine string 
that held his torn suspender a hitch, punched 
the ragged straw-hat crown farther over his stiff 
red locks, and seated himself very quietly on the 
corner of the fence directly opposite. 

**Oh, there’s a boy with a drum!” shouted 
Hal. ‘‘ Let’s have him—that will be splendid. 
Say, are you a drummer?” 


be. 
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en 
ns, 


The loafer set his hat on the back of his head, 
‘Yes, I'm a gallus drummer, I am.’ 

Frankie said, ‘* Don’t call him, boys; he ig 
bad boy, and mamma won’t like him to come:” 
and then he tried to march again. 

This time Jack kept the time for them , 
they were half-way down the walk, then stopyy } 
suddenly, and they were thrown into disorder 
They had another consultation ; and at last, Ji 
a weak, foolish little boy, Frankie beckoned 1 
him with his sword, though he did not say am 
thing. The rest shouted to him, and he was 
soon among them. 

Now, who was trying to get General Frank; 
now? Why that bad Colonel, Disobedien 
He told him that his mother would never know. 
and that she ought not to be so strict any way 
Then his son, Corporal Lying, whispered to hii 
to say to her that he didn’t call Jack over, | 
cause he had only made motions with his sw: 
So between them they had Frankie fast; and 
we will see how he fared in their camp, 

Rub-a-dub-dub, rub-a-dub-dub, rub-a-dub, n 
a-dub, rub-a-dub-dub. The drummér was fair. 
ly enlisted, and the company marched nicely for 
a time; but Jack soon grew tired and proposed 
to be Captain himself. At this Frankie rebelled 
but Jack declared he would never drum ag: 
and that he would tell the Guv’nor that Frank 
had broken rules in asking him inside the gat 
The General began to reap some bitter fruits al 
ready—tor he was a little bit afraid of th 
strong loafer; so he submitted with but a 
grace to the arrangement. Captain Jack 
the sword and cup from him, but wou 
him the drum in its place, saying he couk 
drummer and captain both. 

** Now, bovs,” said he, ‘‘ I ain’t ) 
the old fogy way. I'll learn you the Zou-a 
vee tick-tacs. In the first place, the Zou-ay 
al'lus lays down to load. Ill give you the ord 
to lie down and load; and don’t you move until 
I give the order to ‘ Fire.’” 

They lay still so long after the first order t 
they began to grow tired, and Dot said, ‘‘ I don't 
hear Captain Jack.” Frankie turned over o1 
his elbow, but he didn’t see him. He got up o1 
one knee and peeped around, but the drummer 
had disappeared. The children looked at on 
another in distress. 

‘¢ My sword and cup,” said Frankie. 

‘* And my handkerchief that I gave him for a 
turban,” said Dot. 

‘And my knife 
Elliott. 

Their faces were rueful enough, and they sat 
down dolefully to talk over their losses, As for 
Frankie, he began to think of the miserable iten 
for the next bulletin; and finally concluded t 
tell the story himself. So when Mrs. Merrian 
came back he went to her directly and told the 
story. 

‘*Oh, mamma! it’s no use: I am the baddest 
boy: some dreadful general or other is all the 
while catching me, and I can't help it. I sup- 
pose you know the captains’ names that took me 


grea 


goin’ to tr 
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that he borrowed,” 
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this morning, and you'll put them on paper, 
won't you? Oh, dear!” 

Mamma looked a little grave at first, but | 
eomforted him much by saying that she was glad 
lidn’t employ Major Deceit to keep the truth 





he 


way from her; for that, she said, would have 
n worse than all. And after his tears were 
i] wiped away, she produced the cup, drum, 


nd other things, which she had recognized just 
Jack Nogood was trying to make sale of them 
ir a store where she was shopping. She em- 

»loved one of the clerks to get them for her, 

ay h he did without much trouble by threaten- | 
to take hinr before a justice. 

[hus ended the Zou-a-vee drill. 

Frankie thought to himself that Major Deceit 
would never get him: indeed I think it was be- 
cause he was so sure that he did fall into his | 
hands. And it happened in this wise : | 

Uncle Charlie had grown very quiet of late ; 

ig as he used to; and he called Cousin Rosa 

Miss Merrian all the while. At first she used 
) look up in a wondering way, but seemed to 

used to it, and called him Mr. Rinell very 
often. Fred had gone back to college. Wheth- 

‘ she missed his merry voice and handsome 

face I don’t know; but she looked very sober, 

id at last she said she would go home very 
soon. She had made a long visit to Cousin 
Merrian, and a very pleasant one; and she 
should be very sorry to leave them all, espe- 

uly Frankie, and then she stooped down to 
kiss him; and he told Uncle 
ward that ** Rosa was crying like any thing,” 
she didn’t stay to let any body else see the 








tharlie after- 





And now it had come to the last day of her 
stay. In the morning Uncle Charlie had given 
Frankie a little note directed to Miss Rosa Mer- 
rian, With twenty charges to deliver it before 
she went away. Frankie thought it must be 
quite important, for the writer was a long while 
finishing it; besides, he walked up and down the 
floor a great deal before he began it. And he 
heard him say, *‘ "Tis worth trying for, any way ;” 
and then he sat down and wrote three different | 
ones before it was sealed and given to the little | 
envoy. 

Well, the General felt proud enough of his 
trust, and stowed the note away in the breast 
pocket of his jacket. If it had been in some 
other pocket, among tops and twine, it would 
have been sadly soiled, but it would not have 
been forgotten as it was. Yes, it was even so. 
He had a famous frolic with his dog Dixie first, 
then went to play with Hal Lord, and never 
thought of the note until long after Cousin Rosa 
had gone and left them. 

When Uncle Charlie’s foot touched the step 
at night he remembered it all, and then it was 
that Captain Deceit told him what to say when 
he heard his uncle’s voice, a little husky and 
low, saying: 

‘Did Cousin Rosa leave any nete for me ?” 

** Well—no, she didn’t.” 
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‘*What did she say when you gave it to her, 
Frankie ?” 

**She didn’t say any thing at all ;” and then 
added at a venture—‘‘ She didn’t look happy a 
bit.” ' 

Uncle Charlie put him down out of his arms 
and walked to the window and stood looking 
When the lamps 
were lit and they sat down for the evening, Mrs 
Merrian said- 
won't we ?” 


out into the twilight shadows. 


‘* How much we shall miss Rosa, 

He looked up absently and only 
answered, ‘* Yes.” 

I am ashamed to say that Frankie hadn't 
enough to confess his fault that night, 
nor the next, and by that time he began to think 
it was not worth while; and so a week went by, 
and he was yet a prisoner with Captain Deceit. 


V. 


Now all these trials and mishaps that I have 


if the General had tried hard to overcome them; 
but there were some enemies who were permit- 
ted to prevail, by the will of the Great Com- 
mander. One of these was called General Fever, 
and is always to be dreaded. 

This General Fever lives in swamps and damp 
places, but once in a while he comes out into the 
towns and villages, sending on his color-bearer 
with a scarlet flag and a detachment of his troops. 
They will be off ered by Captain Chills, Captain 
Thirst, Captain Weakness, Captain Headache, 
Ey ery 

body tries to get out of their way, but at last 
they have to surrender. 
for he is under sealed orders from the Great 
Commander of all the armies of the world, and 
we can’t know why he comes and goes. Every 
once in a while we all have to act under sealed 
orders, and the only help we can get is to look 
at our chart and find out where we are, and trust 
to our great General Officer for the rest. Some- 
times we find out what certain trials are for be- 
fore we are out to sea very far; but in most 
cases we have to wait to get out of sight of this 
world. 

General Fever is sent to take captives for a 
little while, so that’ they will stop and think 
| about their course. While they are strong and 
well they forget to be watchful; but when they 
are lying sick they have time to stop and ask 
themselves if they are really on the road to that 
better land. Sometimes he wants to remind 
friends that it is not right to idolize any human 
being that may be taken away at any moment; 
to put fathers and mothers in mind that their 
dear little children are only lent to them for a 
while; and to teach all those who love one an- 
other so well that they must love God better 
than all 

It seems very sad when General Fever is per- 
mitted to take people quite away from this earth, 
to come back no more. But they can always 
call upon a great Friend, who is called “the 
Captain of our Salvation,” to help them all along 
Whenever he hears any body call- 





Captain Sorebones, and many others. 


It is no use to rebel, 


| . 
| their way. 
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ing to him in earnest that they want to enlist in 
his army, he listens to them, and gives them a 
bond sealed with his own blood; so that, when 
they have fought the good fight, they may pre- | 
sent it to his Father, and receive from him a re- 

ward which is said to be exceeding great. The 

Captain of our Salvation will prepare a place for 

them, a mansion in the skies, where there never 

will be any more sorrow or sighing, where all 

tears are wiped from their eyes, and where there 

will never be any more battles to fight. And 

while they are here in the midst of the conflict, 

he will see to it that they have a suit of armor: 

** the breast-plate of righteousness,” the ‘‘ shield 

of faith,” ‘‘the helmet of salvation,’ and “the 

sword of the Spirit.” He will cheer them when 

they faint by the way, and tell them how surely 

they will win the victory; and then he reminds 

them how he was once a common soldier too, | 
and can “ be touched with a sense of our in- 
firmities.” So we see it is better to suffer a lit- 
tle at General Fever’s hands than to miss the 
road our Captain trod before us. 


VI. 

It was about a week after Dot and Fred had 
gone home that General Frankie came in from 
play with flushed and burning cheeks, and sat 
down, without speaking a word, on the little 
stool at his mother’s feet. 

** Are you tired ?” said mamma, putting back 
the bright golden curls with her soft, cool hand. 
As she did so she found the head was burning, 
the great eyes half closed, and the scarlet mouth 
almost burned as she stooped to kiss it. 

‘* Yes, mamma, I am very tired; and there's 
a drum in my head that keeps beating. Can't 
you send it away, mamma? And, mamma” 
—climbing into her lap—‘‘ sing to me, softly, 
*bout ‘watch and fight and pray,’ won’t you ?” 

Yes, Frankie was very ill, and Susan was 
dispatched for Dr. Dolsen, while he was, bathed 
and undressed, and laid in his little bed. 

**Put my sword and my soldier cap on the | 
foot of the bed, mamma, so that I can put them 
on when I feel better ;” and he drifted off to 
sleep, and thence into that strange, unknown 
land that we call delirium, peopled with its 
shadowy forms and ringing with strange echoes. | 
And with his hot hand clasped in hers the fright- 
ened mother sat and watched and waited for the | 
Doctor’s coming. 

‘Will he be very sick, Doctor?” and her} 
trembling fingers were pressed tight together, 
while, with a big silver watch in one hand and the 
quivering pulse pressed in the other, Dr. Dolsen 
counted the quick beatings. He shook his head 
sadly. ‘I am afraid he will, ma’am ;” and as 
he wrote and folded the prescription he added, 
slowly, ‘* General Frankie will have a hard bat- 
tle to fight, I am afraid; but I hope he will 
come out safely.” 

Need I say how, in all those dreadful days 
that followed, tireless and unwinking sat that 
mother by her sick child’s bedside? True, he | 
did not know her now, but it might chance that | 


| thinness, moved nervonsly to and fro. 
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a gleam would come, and she must be ¢) 
Her very heart seemed breaking when, jy };. 
feverish dreams, he again lived over the e 


of the past few weeks. Now would reeyy 9 


old question, ‘‘When is Dot coming 


Fred?” ‘* How many days more?” ‘They, 
Jack Nogood’s drum. He is beating it py , 
Send him away.” ‘Oh, there’s go) 
General coming after me—my sword!” and 
nervous hand would try to grasp it. 
mamma, I am lying wounded here, and 
don’t come! The moon is shining down 
face, and it burns me. I am so thirsty. 
my cap hurts my head. Oh, dear » at 
take it off, for I am tired and sore! I , 
want to be a soldier any more.” Then moa 
an unquiet rest, and again the wandering 
came thronging thick and fast. 

Poor Frankie! and, sadder still, poor 
ma! They were going through dark tin 
3ut He who sent the sorrow sent the 
bear it. The last conscious act the child | 


ear. 


mame- 


| done was to raise the thin wavering ha 


gether just when the evening lamp was ligh 


| On the watching mother’s lips the words h 


too weak to speak were upward borne, and t! 
they were only the childish prayer, ‘‘ Nov 
lay me,” they went up to Him, and brought a 
blessing down. 

The weeks passed wearily away, and the four- 
teenth day General Frankie was yet stru; 
with the fearful fever. The golden curls wer 
cut away; the little mouth was parched ar 


blistered; and the restless hands, pitiful 


+} 


in 
He w: 
His mo 
ther’s voice sounded strangely dim and distant, 
and her gentlest movement gave him pain. H 
| moaned and tossed from side to side with that 


too weak to speak, even to think. 


} 


feverish unrest so harrowing to witness. Medi- 
cine and the Doctor had done all they could, 
and now to-day they watched and waited, fo 
the crisis was coming, whether for life or death 
they could not tell. The moans became faint- 
er, the hands lay still, and only by the quiver- 
ing in the slender throat one could know wheth- 
er General Frankie was asleep for time or cter- 
nity. 

There was a hush through the house, only 
broken by far-off footsteps as Uncle Charlie walk- 
ed untiringly to and fro on the piazza. In the 
kitchen Bridget and Susan went softly about, 
wiping away a fresh tear when a plaything came 
to light, or a tiny garment which the child had 
worn. Dixie looked up the stairway and whined 
pitifully, as if to ask for his little playmate. 
Above, in the sick chamber, the parents watch- 
ed and waited, prayed and hardly hoped. ‘The 
father stood at the foot of the bed with a gray 
shadow on his face, and a tremulous dropping 
of the ‘firm-set mouth, while at her post, beside 


| his pillow, the watching mother wept bitter tears. 


Dr. Dolsen held the thin hand counting the 
faint pulses; but he turned his head away from 
the sight of the anxious eyes that looked in his. 

The hours wore slowly on, and the baby-sleep- 











——— 


lid not move. The sun sank lower and low- 


- in the west, and its beams, shining through 
the shutter, made a golden ladder on the wall 
beyond. Still the footsteps sounded from be- 
] ww: still the summer wind just stirred the leaves 


while within the watchers scarcely 
, No movement; and the golden lad- 
- crept up higher, and seemed to hang as if 
iting for an angel baby footstep on its shin- 





i " bars. The great silver watch in the Doc- 
tor’s hand was dim with its warmth and moist- 
the eyes that watched were dim like- 
wise, for he stooped to see it closer. At this 
vement the little hand tightened in his clasp, 
nt sigh breathed from his lips, and opening 
great eyes wearily, General Frankie whis- 
= Mamma,” and smiled his old beloved 
smil Dr. Dolsen rose and wiped away the 
ars that rolled down his cheeks, and his voice 
is choked as he said, ‘* Thank God, our Gen- 
eral is safe!”? The golden ladder had mounted 
and faded out, for no angel footstep would 
tread its shimmering bars heavenward to-night. 





VII. 
General Fever had gone away back to his 
loleful swamps and forests, and you may be 
nobody was sorry; but he left Captain 
Weakness to watch a long while afterward. It 
is a great many days before Susan could say 


» people who came to the door to inquire, 
Frankie is better ;” but every body was so good 
iim that he didn’t mind it very much. There 
is dear merry Cousin Rosa, who had come back 
on purpose to take care of him, and she had such 
, pleasant ways of amusing him. She could 
horses, dogs, and cats out of paper, or a long 
row of dancing girls, or of soldiers, each one 
with a feather in his hat and a musket over his 
ilder. She could make little fat pigs out of 
read-erumbs, that looked as though they could 
squeal if they chose, and set them up on his 
lunch-tray beside his plate. She could make up 
stories about all the pictures in his book, with 
plenty about fairies and wonderful knights who 
always came up in time to help the good people 
and punish the bad ones, and dogs and cats that 
could talk sensibly on all subjects. Cousin Rosa 
knew just how to talk to a little sick boy—to 
amuse him without making him guess out any 
of it. A very wise story would have tired his 
3ut Rosa couldn't 
sing so sweetly as mamma, who would come and 
sit beside him and knit and sing by the hour. 
“Auld Robin Gray” was his favorite, and next 
to that was the song of the ‘‘ three little kittens 
that washed their mittens and hung them up to 
dry.” Cousin Rosa could ‘ m-e-a-o-w” splendidly 
in the chorus, and even the General began to 
chime in faintly onee in a while. 

There was Uncle Charlie too, who came in 
with a noisy step so different from every body 
else, who crept about on tip-toe, that it was quite 
reviving to hear. He would come up to the 
child’s chair, and take the little pale hand in 
his big brown one ever so gently while he talked. 





head, which was yet weak. 


GENERAL 
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Now you know men don’t like to have people see 
them cry. And so when Uncle Charlie looked 
at the frail little creature—when he felt how 
slender the wrist was, and how faint the heart 
beat even yet, he would feel great tears coming 
in his eyes; so he would make believe that his 
spectacles hurt him, and made his eyes water, 
and turn away to wipe them off; and then look 
around, and try to make them think he felt un- 
commonly jolly. 

‘“* Well, General, you're getting on splendidly, 
ain’t you? Don’t you want some rations ?” 

And out of that wonderful coat-pocket would 
come bananas or oranges so ripe that the room 





was filled with their perfume, or a box of pale 
green grapes, or a pippin as big as Frankie's 
head, and put them just beside *his plate. 
Frankie noticed that though he called her Miss 
Merrian, and didn’t speak to her very often, he 
always brought Cousin Rosa something too, and 
that her oranges were as large and ripe as his 
own. 

He sometimes brought packages of farina or 
biscatina, or some other sort of ‘ina that he had 
heard or thought would make the General grow 
fat a little faster; and, man like, insisted upon 
it that he needed nothing but plenty of food to 
make him stout again. 

‘* Well, General, we'll soon have you up 
S’pose you and I should 
have a wrestle, I wonder who would beat.” 


again, won't we? 


Frankie would smile and double up the feeble 
hand, and Uncle Charlie would somehow find 
those troublesome glasses quite misty again, and 
fidget about miserably, and whisper slyly to 
Frankie's mother, ‘‘ Mary, do feed that boy up 
a little more. 
thin any longer.’ 

Frankie always loved to see Uncle Charlie 
come in, he was so kind and so merry. But 
he couldn’t help wondering nowadays how it felt 
to be such a great big man, and to be able to 
walk about so strong and firm. He loved to 
lie in his arms and listen to his stories too—all 
about his march to Washington and his life in 


I can’t stand it to see him so 


| the camp—when he slept in a tent with five other 


men, and no bureaus or wash-stands to be seen, 
or closets to hold their clothes; how they cooked 
their dinner and tried to wash greasy tin plates 
in cold water, and wiped them on any thing that 
came to hand; how they walked to and fro on 
guard, and challenged an old white horse one 
dark night. That made Frankie laugh very 
much, you may be sure, and Cousin Rosa would 
laugh a little bit of a merry peal too. 

It was just at twilight, and in Uncle Charlie’s 
strong arms lay Frankie, listening to his stories 
and watching the fire-light as it flickered pleas- 
antly onthem. They had both been still a long 
while; and as Charles Rinell sat dreaming there 
a shadow seemed to settle on his face. Frankie 
saw it, and turning the bearded chin rouvd with 
his little hand, he asked, 

‘* What are you thinking about ? 
make a story for me out of it?” 
Uncle Charlie’s clear blue eyes came back 


Can't you 
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from the fire to the boy’s face as he answered, 
‘*Can I make a story of it? Tlltry. This is 
the way to begin: 

‘Once upon a time there was a great giant, 
eld and homely, who wandered about the earth 
a long while. At last the giant thought it was 
time to think about building himself a castle. 
So he went to work and built a splendid castle 
in the air. It was rose-colored, and looked so 
bright that the giant thought that it would al- 
ways stand, and that some day he could find a 
fair maiden who would be the Queen of the 
Castle. He spent a good many years in trying 
to find one worthy, and at last he succeeded. 
Her name was—well—suppose we say Rosabel 
—and she was the fairest creature you ever saw 
—with bright brown eyes and shining curls— 
and she was as good as she was lovely; and be- 
fore he knew it this ugly-looking giant loved 
her very dearly, and thought he would be per- 
fectly happy if she would be the Queen. He 
was afraid to ask her too soon for fear she would 
say ‘ No;’ and while he was waiting there came 
along a young and handsome knight called Lord 
Graham, who began to bow and court the fair 
Rosabel. Then the poor old giant feared that 
she was lost to him for evermore, and that she 
loved the handsome knight. At first he wanted 
to kill him; but he thought he would make the 
matter sure, and so he sent her a note, making 
her the offer of his heart and hand, and sent it 
by a little page named Franklin. He was very 
unhappy until the page came back, you may be 
sure. But oh how sad it was to hear that Rosa- 
bel had not a word to say—not a single line to 
help him bear the disappointment; so the little 
page said, and I suppose that she couldn’t love 
the giant, when there was such a handsome 
knight coming to woo her. But the giant loved 
her so well that he didn’t kill Lord Graham for 
her sake, and so he tore down his castle and 
once more went wandering to and fro in the 
world.” 

All this while there had been sitting by the 
window, half behind the curtain, Cousin Rosa. 
Frankie spied her as the story was finished, for 
the coal just then fell apart and shot up in new 
bright flames. So he called her. 

** Cousin Rosa, come here, please, and bring 
me that orange. And oh, Rosa,” he added, as 
she drew near to him, “ did you hear that beau- 
tiful story ?” and the child held her hand—orange 
and all—in both his own, waiting for her answer. 
“Did you ever hear it before, Cousin Rosa?” 

** Not quite that way, Frankie ;” and she tried 
gently to pull her hand away, but he did not 
mean tolet her go. ‘‘ Here, Uncle Charlie, hold 
this hand until she answers.” 

The old smile came back to his face as he felt 
it flutter within his own, and his eyes were lift- 
ed to her averted face as she spoke softly, 

“* Lord Graham loved Rosabel’s sister Minnie, 
as I have heard the story.” 

** And the note which she did not answer— ?” 
chimed \in Charles Rinell’s deep, earnest tones. 

** Never reached the eye or hand of Rosabel !” 


He held the little hand tighter yet, and 
drew her toward him. 

*¢ And if it had ?” 

‘* She wouldn’t have known where to Jo, ] 
the ugly giant.” 

** Would she look now ?” 

She didn’t seem to see any thing fright 
about the bright, honest face, with its shj 
blue eyes so full of love ; nay, she wasn’t af 
to sit down by the said giant with his big a 
on her clustering curls, and pretty soon . 
weak voice of the invalid complained: 

**Uncle Charlie, you like Rosa the best 
That isn’t fair. ‘I’m sick, you know.” 

Somehow, to make the peace, Rosa yw; 
obliged to kiss Frankie; and Uncle Charlie y 
so confused that I don’t know who he kis 
but I suppose he did. 

General Frankie grew rapidly stronger noy 
and before long he was able to be dressed in his 
proper clothes ; and the very first day this hap. 
pened he pulled out from the forgotten 
a note for Miss Rosa Merrian, which sh 
to her lips, very much to the amusement of 


hel 
eal) 


for 
w TOT 


little hero, who couldn’t imagine any reason for 
such a proceeding. And now, with thanks fo 
renewed health, a new aunty in prospect, and 
spring-time coming, we bid adieu to G 
Frankie, hoping that always and evermor 
may watch, and fight, and pray, never fo 
ting the most important thing, ‘‘and hel; 
vine implore.” 
THE BALL IS UP. 
HE ball is up at the Central Park! 
Come, gather your skates and eway ; 
There’s glorious health, and the heart’s true wealth 
Out on the ice to-day. 
Ah! now I see your flashing eves— 
The ice is a wonderful spell— 
Yes, she is there, that maid so fair, 
She whom you love so well. 


You loved her, when to the harp and horn 
You swung her in the dance; 

When through the night, by the crystal light, 
You watched her silent glance. 

You loved her, when you held her hand 
And saw her cheek grow pale ; 

The night when first your courage durst 
Breathe forth the old, old tale. 


3ut now to-day, when the ball is up, 
And she, the loved one, there, 

The blue of the skies will blend with her eves, 
And the gold of the sun with her hair. 

Ah! then you will love her twice as much 
As ever you did before; 

That the ice is a spell you will learn full well, 
More potent than ball-room floor. 


You can mark the flush on her rounded cheek, 
The flash in her love-lit eyes, 

The waist you have spanned, and the tiny hand, 
And the lips without disguise. 

You will like them better, my boy, to-day, 
Under the light of the sun; 

By its golden glow you will learn to know 
What you have wooed and won. 
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CHAPTER 
{]IE was a rather tall, awkward, and strong- 
» ly-built girl of about fifteen. This was the 
** mis- 


} 


ery: the ‘*maid” gave to her 
when she entered their 


e Misses Leaf, 
kitchen, poo maa by her mother, a widow 
and washerwoman, by name Mrs. Hand. Imust 
when they saw the damsel, the ladies 
it a certain twinge of doubt as to whether they 
1 not been rash in offering to take her; whether 
wuld not have been wiser to have gone on 
their old way—now, alas! a very 
, so as almost to make tl they 
1 ever had any other—and « 
nt still. 
Many consultations had the three sisters held 
before such a revolutionary extrava gance was 
minedon. But Miss Leaf was beginning 
to look and to feel ‘‘ not 


ynfess, 


grown into 
ld wa 1em forget 
} 1 

sone without a 





so young as she 


1 been;” Miss Selina ditto; z ugh, being 
under forty, she would not have acknowl- 


Miss Hilary, 


was, could by 





it the world. And 
bright, and ac 1¢ 
$sl vility do evei 


38 


‘tive ¢ 





y thing that was to be done 


1 the little establishment; be, for instance, in 
_ at once—in the 
» boys and girls, in the 


ner, and in the rooms up stairs busy at house- 


school-room teach- 


+] 
ALUth 


kitchen cooking 
much of her 
t on waiting upon * poor Selina,” 
fancied herself, too ill to tak 
school or house duties. 

eing inevitable 


l's work. Besides, time was 
who fre- 
Was, or 

y part in either the 

Though, the thing | 

le about it, Miss Leaf’s heart was often sore to 
aired with blacking 


, She said lit- 


» Hilary’s pretty hands sme: 
ites, and roughened with scouring of floors. 
To herself this sort of thing had become natural 

it Eiilasy | 
Allt he time of Hilary’s childhood the youn- 
gest of the family had, of course, been spared all 
use-work ; and afterward her studies had left 
: e for it. For she was a clever girl, with 
e love of knowledge; Latin, 

even the higher branches of arithmetic and math- 
not beyond her range; and this 
she found much more interesting than washing 
dishes or sweeping floors. True, she always did 
ever domestic duty she was told to do; but 
her bent was not in the household line. She 
had only lately learned to ‘‘see dust,” to make 
a pudding r, to iron a shirt; and, moreover, to 
reflect, as she woke up to the knowledge of how 
these things should be done, and how necessary 
were, what must have been her eldest sis- 
ter’s lot during all these twenty years! What 
ains, what weariness; what eternal toil must 
Johanna have silently endured in order to do all 
those things which till now had seemed to do 

themselves ! 
Therefore, after much cogitation as to the best 


Greek, and 





matics, 


were 





they 
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GENTLEMAN.” 


and most prudent way to amend matters, and 
perceiving with her clear common-sense that, 
willing as she might be to work in the kite] 
time would be much valuably 
in teaching their growi 


her own 
spent 
Hilary who, these Christmas holidays, first start- 
ed the bold idea, ‘“‘ We 
and therefore, 
a very small servant on very low 
annum was, I fear, the ma 
take this Elizabeth Hand. 
So, hanging behind her parent, an anxious- 
eyed and rather sad-voiced woman, did Eliza- 
kitchen of the Misses Leaf. 
The lad all there. Jol 
table for their early tea; Selina lying on 
ing to cut bread and butter; Hilary 
making the bit of 
sr eldest sister's one luxury. This was 
that her three mistresses presented 
which, thougl 


more 
ng school, if Was 
must have a servant ;” 
to begin with 
£5 per 
did they 


it being necessary 
wages 


ximum), 


beth enter the 


es were 





ing the 
the sofa try 
on her knees before the fire, 
toast——l 
the picture 
to Elizab« 


to notice 


1 they seemed 
have noticed 


h’s eyes; 





10thing, must in reality 


} 


every thing. 


‘I've brought my d 


daughter, ma’am, as you 
rd you'd take on trial,”’ said Mrs. Hand, 


herself to Selina, who, as the tallest, 


sent W 


addressing 





the best dressed, and the most imposing, was 
usually re d by strangers as the head of the 
family. 

‘Oh, Johanna, J 

Miss Leaf came rather uncertainly, 
for she was of a shy nature, and had been so 


servant's work of the 
awkward in the 
ively she hid her 

have betrayed 


long accustomed to do the 
that she felt quite 
character of mistress. Instinct 
poor hands, that would at on 
her to the sharp eyes of tl 
and then, ashamed of her mome ntary false p! ide, 
laid them outside her apron and sat down. 

‘* Will you take a chair, Mrs. Hand? My 
sister told you, I believe, all our requirements. 
We only want a good, intelligent girlk We ai 
willing to teach her every thing. 

‘Thank you, kindly; and I be willing and 
glad for her to learn, ma’am,” replied the mo- 
ther, her sharp and rather free tone subdued in 
spite of herself by the gentle voice of Miss Leaf. 
Of course, living in the same country town, 
knew all about the three school-mistresses, and 
how till now they had kept no servant. ‘It’s 
her first place, and her’ll be aw’kard at first, 
most like. Hold up your head, Lizabeth.” 

**Ts her name Elizabeth ?” 

‘¢ Far too long and too fine ,” observed Sclina 
from the sofa, Call her Betty.” 

** Any thing you please, Miss; but I call h 
Lizabeth. It wor my young missis’s name in 
my first place, and I never had a second.” 

‘¢ We will call her Elizabeth,” said Miss Leaf, 
with the gentle decision she could use on occa- 
sion, 


housechol 


working-woman, 
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There was a little more discussion between 
the mother and the future mistress as to holi- 


days, Sundays, and so on, during which time | 


the new servant stood siléht and impassive in 
the door-way between the back-kitchen and the 
kitchen, or, as it is called in those regions, the 
house-place. 

As before said, Elizabeth was by no means a 
personable girl, and her clothes did not set her 
off to advantage. Her cotton frock hung in 
straight lines down to her ankles, displaying her 
clumsy shod feet and woolen stockings; above 
it was a pinafore—a regular child’s pinafore, of 
the cheap, strong, blue-speckled print which in 
those days was generally worn. A little shabby 
shawl, pinned at the throat, and pinned very 
carelessly and crookedly, with an old black bon- 
net, much too small for her large head and her 
quantities of ill-kept hair, completed the cos- 
tume. It did not impress favorably a lady who, 
being, or rather having been, very handsome 
herself, was as much alive to appearances as the 
second Miss Leaf. 

She made several rather depreciatory observa- 
tions, and insisted strongly that the new servant 
should only be taken ‘on trial,” with no obliga- 
tion to keep her a day longer than they wished. 
Her feeling on the matter communicated itself 
to Johanna, who closed the negotiation with 
Mrs. Hand, by saying, 

“Well, let us hope your daughter will suit us. 
We will give her a fair chance at all events.” 

** Which is all I can ax for, Miss Leaf. Her 
bean’t much to look at, but her’s willin’ and 
sharp, and her’s never told me a lie in her life. 
Courtesy to thy missis, and say thee’lt do thy 
best, Lizabeth.” 

Pulled forward, Elizabeth did courtesy, but 
she never offered to speak. And Miss Leaf, 
feeling that for all parties the interview had bet- 
ter be shortened, rose from her chair. 

Mrs. Hand took the hint and departed, say- 
ing only, ‘‘Good-by, Elizabeth,” with a nod, 
half-encouraging half-admonitory, which Eliza- 
beth silently returned. That was all the part- 
ing between mother and daughter; they neither 
kissed nor shook hands, which undemonstrative 
farewell somewhat surprised Hilary. 

Now, Miss Hilary Leaf had all this while 
gone on toasting. Luckily for her bread the 
fire was low and black: meantime, from behind 
her long drooping curls (which Johanna would 
not let her ‘‘turn up,” though she was twenty), 
she was making her observations on the new 
servant. It might be that, possessing more head 
than the one and more heart than the other, 
Hilary was gifted with deeper perception of 
character than either of her sisters, but cer- 
tainly her expression, at the watched Eliza- 
beth, was rather amused and kindly than dis- 
satisfied. 

“ Now, girl, take off your bonnet,” said Selina, 
to whom Johanna had silently appealed in her 
perplexity as to the next proceeding with regard 
to the new member of the household. 

Elizabeth obeyed, and then stood, irresolute, 
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awkward, and wretched to the last de gree, at t] 
furthest end of the house-place. 

“Shall I show you where to hang up P 
things ?” said Hilary, speaking for the f rat ae 
land at the new voice, so quick, cheerful. 


pleasant, Elizabeth visibly started. 

Miss Hilary rose from her knees, crossed ; 
kitchen, took from the girl’s unresisting hg 
the old black bonnet and shawl, and hung ¢} 
up carefully on a nail behind the great « 
day clock. It was a simple action, done « 
without intention, and accepted withor 
knowledgment, except one quick glance of t} 
keen yet soft gray eye; but years and y 
after Elizabeth reminded Hilary of it. 

And now Elizabeth stood forth in her « 
proper likeness, unconcealed by bonnet or s] 
or maternal protection. The pinafore s¢ 
covered her gaunt neck and long arms: 1 
tremendous head of rough, dusky hair was 
dently for the first time gathered into a « 


it 


Thence elf-locks escaped in all directions 
were forever being pushed behind her « 
rubbed (not smoothed; there was nothing smoot! 
about her) back from her forehead, which, 1 
noticed, was low, broad, and full. The rest 
her face, except the before-mentioned eyes, y 
absolutely and undeniably plain. Her figur 
so far as the pinafore exhibited it, was und 
veloped and ungainly, the chest being contract- 
ed and the shoulders rounded, as if with can 
ing children or other weights while still a grow- 
ing girl. In fact, nature and circumstances h; 
apparently united in dealing unkindly with E 
abeth Hand. 

Still here she was ; and what was to be don 
with her? 

Having sent her with the small burden, whic! 
was apparently all her luggage, to the little room 

} 


—formerly a box-closet—where she was to sleep, 


the Misses Leaf—or as facetious neighbors call- 
ed them, the Miss Leaves—took serious counsel 
together over their tea. 

Tea itself suggested the first difficulty. They 
were always in the habit of taking that meal, 
and indeed every other, in the kitchen. It saved 
time, trouble, and fire, besides leaving the par- 
lor always tidy for callers, chiefly pupils’ par- 
ents, and preventing these latter from discover- 
ing that the three orphan daughters of Henry 
Leaf, Esq., solicitor, and sisters of Henry Leaf, 
Esq., Junior, also solicitor, but whose sole mis- 
sion in life seemed to have been to spend every 
thing, make every body miserable, marry, and 
die, that these three ladies did always wait upon 
themselves at meal-times, and did sometimes 
breakfast without butter, and dine without meat. 
Now this system would not do any longer. 

‘* Besides, there is no need for it,” said Hilary, 
cheerfully. ‘Iam surewe can well afford both 
to ketp and to feed a servant, and to have a fire 
in the parlor every day. Why not take our 
meals there, and sit there regularly of even- 
ings?” 

‘*We must,” added Selina, decidedly. ‘‘For 
my part, I couldn't eat, or sew, or do any thing 








MISTRESS 


th that great hulking girl sitting staring op- 
nosite, or standing; for how could we ask her 
-, sit with us? Already, what must she have 

,ught of us—people who take tea in the kitch- 


4“ [ do not think that matters,” said the eldest 
cister, gently, after a moment’s silence. ‘* Ey- 
body in the town knows who and what we 
“or might if they chose to inquire. We can 
t conceal our poverty if we tried; and I don’t 
any body looks down upon us for it. Not 
1 since we began to keep school, which you 
hought was such a terrible thing, Selina.’ 
‘¢And it was. I have never reconciled my- 
self to teaching the baker’s two boys and the 
wer’s little girl, You were wrong, Johanna, 
vou ought to have drawn the line somewhere, 
it ought to have excluded trades-peo} le.” 
rears can not be chor ser's,” began Hilary. 


] 
Ody 





n 
nA 


’ 


“ B 

‘‘ Beggars!” echoed Selina. 
‘‘ No, my dear, we never were that,” said Miss 
Leaf, interposing against one of the sudden storms 
t were often breaking out between these two. 
‘‘ You know well we have never begged nor bor- 
1 from any body, and hardly ever been in 
ted to any body, except for the extra lessons 
it Mr. Lyon would insist upon giving to As- 

home.” 

Here Johanna suddenly stopped, and Hilary, 
ith a slight color rising in her face, said 
hat the 
se is quite open, and though I am sure 


‘¢T think, sisters, we are forgetting t 


I is an honest look, and not that of a listen- 
er, still Elizabeth might hear. Shall I call her 
lown stairs, and tell her to light a fire in the 
lor ?” 
hile she is doing it—and in spite of Sclina’s 
forebodings to the contrary, the 
id it quickly and well, especially after a hint or 
two from Hilary—let me take the opportunity 
of making a little picture of this same Hilary. 

Little it should be, for she was a decidedly 
little woman; small altogether, hands, feet, and 

ire being in satisfactory proportion. Her 
yvements, like most little women’s, were light 
1 quick rather than elegant; yet every thing 
she did was done with a neatness and delicacy 
whigh gave an involuntary sense of grace and 
harmony. 
ple who are best described by the word ‘ har- 
people who never set your teeth on 
edge, or rub you up the wrong way, as very ex- 
cellent people occasionally do. Yet she was not 
over-meek or unpleasantly amiable; there was 
a liveliness and even briskness about her, as if 
the everyday wine of her life had a spice of 
Champagniness, not frothiness but natural effer- 
vescence of spirit, meant to ‘‘ cheer but not in- 
ebriate” a household. 

And in her own household this gift was most 
displayed. No centre of a brilliant, admiring 
circle could be more charming, more witty, more 
irresistibly amusing than was Hilary sitting by 
the kitchen fireside, with the cat on her knee, be- 
tween her two sisters, and the school-boy Ascott 
Leaf, their nephew—which four individuals, the 





small maiden 











She was, in brief, one of those peo- 


monious ; 
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cat being not the least important of them, con- 
stituted the family. 

In the family Hilary shone supreme, All rec- 
ognized her as the light of the house, and so she 
ever since her 


had been, ever since she was born, 


“Dying mot mild, 
Said, with accents undefiled, 
*Child, be mother to this child.’” 


to Johanna Leaf—who was not Mrs. 
Leaf’s own child. 
who had once taken the little motherless girl to 


made the slightest 


It was sak 
But the good step-mother, 


her bosom, and never since 
difference between her and her own children, 
knew well whom she was trusting. 

From that solemn hour, in the middle of the 
night, when she lifted the hour-old baby out of 
t became 


its dead mother’s bed into her own, 
Johanna’s one object in life. Through a sickly 
infancy, for it was a child born amidst trouble, 
her sole hands washed, dressed, fed it: night 
and day it ‘‘lay in her bosom, and was unto her 
as a daughter.” 

She was then just thirty; not too old to look 
forward to woman’s natural destiny, a husband 
and children of herown. But years slipped by, 
and she was Miss Leaf still. What matter! 
Hilary was her daughter. 

Johanna’s pride in her knew no bounds. Not 
that she indeed, she deemed 
it a sacred duty not to show it; but to make be- 


showed it much: 
lieve her ‘‘child” was just like other children, 
But she wa 


even il 


snot. Nobody ever thought she was 
Fate 
gifts which are sometimes sent to make up for 
the lack of worldly prosperity. 


were as soft as doves’ eyes, yet could dance with 


externals. gave her all those 


Her brown eves 


fun and mischief if they chose; her hair, brown 
a dark-red shade in it, crisped itself 
in two wavy lines over her forehead, and then 





also, witl 


tumbled down in two glorious masses, which Jo- 
hanna, ignorant, alas! of art, called ‘‘ very un- 
tidy,” and labored in vain to quell under combs, 
or to arrange in proper, regular curls, Her feat- 
ures—well, they too were good ; better than 
these unartistic people had any idea of—better 
even than Selina’s, who in her youth had been 
the belle of the,town. 
correct or not, Johanna, though she would on 
no account have acknowledged it, believed sol 
emnly that there was not such a face in the 
whole world as little Hilary’s. 

Possibly a similar idea dawned on the ap- 
parently dull mind of Elizabeth Hand, for she 
watched her youngest mistress intently, from 
kitchen to parlor, and from parlor back to kitch- 
en; and once when Miss Hilary stood giving 
information as to the proper abode of broom, 
bellows, etc., the little maid gazed at her with 
such admiring observation that the scuttle she 
carried was tilted, and the coals were all strewn 
over the kitchen-floor. At which catastrophe 
Miss Leaf looked miserable, Miss Selina spoke 
crossly, and Ascott, who just then came in to 
late as usual, burst into a shout of 


But whether artistically 


his tea, 
laughter. 
It was as much as Hilary could do to help 
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laughing herself, she being too near her nephew’s 
wn age always to maintain a dignified, aunt- 
ike attitude; nevertheless, when, having dis- 
yosed of her sisters in the parlor, she coaxed 
Ascott into the school-room, and insisted upon 
his Latin being done—she helping him, Aunt 
Hilary scolded him well, and bound him over to 
keep the peace toward the new servant. 

‘* But she is such a queer one. Exactly like 
a South-Sea Islander. 
her grim, stolid, despairing countenance, con- 


templating the coals —oh, Aunt Hilary, how | 


” 


killing she was! 
And the regular, rollicking, irresistible boy- 
laugh broke out again. 
“She will be great fun. 
stay ?” 
**T hope so,” said Hilary, trying to be grave. 


Is she really tc 


ing the stairs, and getting up to light the kitch- 
en-fire of winter mornings, as she will do if we 
have not a servant to do it for her. 
see, Ascott ?” 

“Oh, I see,” answered the boy, carelessly. 
**But don’t bother me, please. 
fairs are for women, not men.” Ascott was 
eighteen, and just about to pass out of his cat- 
erpillar state as a doctor’s apprentice-lad into 
the chrysalis condition of a medical student in 
London. 
hope she won't be in my way. Don’t let her 
meddle with any of my books and things.”’ 

**No; you need not be afraid. 
all into your room. 
bish out of the box-closet—” 

“The box - closet! Now, really, I can’t 
stand—” 


** She is to sleep in the box-closet ; where else | 


could she sleep?” said Hilary, resolutely, though 
inly quaking a little ; for somehow the merry, 
handsome, rather exacting lad had acquired con- 
siderable influence in this household of women. 
**You must put up with the loss of your ‘ den,’ 
Ascott: it would be a great shame if you did 
not, for the sake of Aunt Johanna and the rest 
of us.” 


was not a bad fellow at heart, had a boy’s dis- 
like to ‘* putting up” with the slightest inconven- 
ience. ‘* Well, it won’t last long. I shall be off 
shortly. What a jolly life Pll have in London, 
Aunt Hilary! I'll see Mr, Lyon there too.” 


** Yes,” said Aunt Hilary, briefly, returning | 


to Dido and AZneas; humble and easy Latinity 
for a student of eighteen; but Ascott was not 
a brilliant boy, and, being apprenticed early, his 
education had been much neglected, till Mr. 
Lyon came as usher to the Stowbury grammar- 
school, and happening to meet and take an in- 
terest in him, taught him and his Aunt Hilary 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics together, of even- 
ings. 

I shall make no mysteries here. Human na- 
ture is human nature all the world over. A tale 


without love in it would be unnatural, unreal— | 
in fact, a simple lie; for there are no histories | 


When she stood with | 


Don’t you | 


Domestic af- | 


‘* But,” with sudden reflection, ‘1 } 


and no lives without love in them ; if there eoy) 
be, Heaven pity and pardon them, for they would 
be mere abortions of humanity. 

Thank Heaven, we, most of us, do not pl 
we only live. We like one anothe; 
we hardly know why; we love one another. y, 
still less know why. If on the day she 
—in church it was—Mr. Lyon’s grave, he 
browed, somewhat severe face—for he was a 
Scotsman, and his sharp, strong Scotch features 
did look ‘** hard” beside the soft, rosy, well. 


ditioned Saxon youth of Stowbury—if on tha 


Sunday any one had told Hilary Leaf that ¢ 
face of this stranger was to be the one fae 


losophize : 


| her life, stamped upon brain, and heart 


soul with a vividness that no other impressioy 
were strong enough to etface, and retained th 


| with a tenacity that no vicissitudes of time, , 
**T hope never again to see Aunt Johanna clean- | 


place, or fortunes had power to alter, Hilary 
would—yes, I think she would—have qui 
kept looking on. She would have ace« ple dl ' 
lot, such as it was, with its shine and shade, jis 
joy and its anguish: it came to her without her 
seeking, as most of the solemn things in life; 
and whatever it brought with it, it could | 
come from no other source than that from w 
all high, and holy, and pure loves ever must 
come—the will and permission of Gop. 

Mr. Lyon himself requires no long descri 
tion. In his first visit he had told Miss Leaf 
all about himself that there was to be know: 


| that he was, as they were, a poor teacher, w 
I put them | 
I myself cleared your rub- | 


had altogether ‘‘ made himself,” as so many 
Scotch students do. His father, whom he sca 

ly remembered, had been a small Ayrshire farm- 
er; his mother was dead, and he had never h 
either brother or sister. 

Seeing how clever Miss Hilary was, and | 
much as a schoolmistress she would need all tl 
education she could get, he had offered to teach 
her along with her nephew; and she and Jo- 
hanna were only too thankful for the advantage. 

3ut during the teaching he had also taught her 
another thing, which neither had contem] 
at the time—to respect him with her whole soul, 


t 
lated 
nated 


| and to love him with her whole heart. 
“Um!” grumbled the boy, who, though he | 


Over this simple fact let no more be now 
said. Hilary said nothing. She recognized it 
herself as soon as he was gone; a plain, sad, 
soleinn truth, which there was no deceiving her- 
self did not exist, even had she wished its non- 
existence. Perhaps Johanna also found it out, 
in her darling’s extreme paleness and wnusual 
quietness for a while; but she too said nothing. 
Mr. Lyon wrote regularly to Ascott, and once 
or twice to her, Miss Leaf; but though every 
one knew that Hilary was his particular friend 
in the whole family, he did not write to Hilary. 
He had departed rather suddenly, on account ot 
some plan which, he said, affected his future 
very considerably ; but which, though he was 
in the habit of telling them his affairs, he did 
not further explain. But Johanna knew he was 
a good man, and though no man could be quite 
good enough for her darling, still she liked him, 
she trusted him. 
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~ What Hilary felt none knew. But she 
and her life was all 
By-and-by her 
and laugh 


was 
yery girlish in some things ; 
before her, full of infinite hope. 
color returned, and her merry voice 
heard about the house just as usual. 
1is being the position of affairs, it was not 
that after Ascott’s last speech Hilary’s 
nind wandered from Dido and in 
as the lad began talking of his grand 
all ex- 
Ascott, 
once a shop- 
aa that all 
lved them- 
t that 


were 





irprising 
“as to vague 





ire—the future of a medical student, 
nses being paid by his godfather, Mr. 
of Russell Square, 


Nor was it unna 


» merchant, ¢ 
of Stowbury. 
Ascott’s anticipations of London res 
selves, in his aunt’s eyes, into the one fac 
» would “see Mr. Lyon.” 
But in telling thus much ab ut her mistresses, 
I have for the t sight of Elizabeth 
Hand. 
Left to herself 
two lo king ar mind her in a con 


time being k 


a minute or 
sed sort of a 
way, then, rousing her faculties, began mechan- 
ically to obey the order with which her mistress 
had quitted the kitchen, and to wash up the tea- 
She did it in a manner that, if seen, 


the girl stood for 









things 

would have made Miss Leaf thankful it was 
only the common set, and not the cherished 
china belonging to former days: still did 
, noisily it is true, but actively, as if her heart 


were in her work. ‘Then she took a candle and 
red about her new domain. 
These were small enough, at least they would 


1ave seemed so to other eyes than Elizabeth’s ; 
and box-closet above 
added by the landlord, who 
would have done any thing to show his respect 
r the Misses L it had been merel 
med cotta 
and thres upper chambers. It was 


for, until the school-room 


kindly 


SiX- 








parlo r, kit 





a very Cozy 


) and it seemed to Eliza- 


house notwithstanding 
beth’s eyes a perfect y 5 

For several minutes more she stood and con- 
templated her kitchen, with the fire shining on 
the round oaken stand in the centre, and the 
wooden-bottomed chairs, and the loud- 
ig clock, with its tall case, the inside of 
h, with its pendulum and weights, had been 
and delight, first to Hila- 
Ascott’s childhood. Then 
large and ugly, but, oh! so 
comfortable, with its faded, flowered 
washed and worn for certainly twenty 
And, over all, Elizabeth’s keen observation was 
attracted by a queer machine apparently made 
of thin rope and bits of wood, which hung up 
to the an old-fashioned 
baby’s swing. 














a perpetual mystery 
and then to 
there was the sofa, 


ry’s, 


chintz, 
years. 


hooks on the 
Finally, 
tent on the blue and red diamond-tiled floor, so 
easily swept and mopped, and (only Elizabeth 
did not think of that, for her hard childhood had 
been all work and no play) so beautiful to whip 
tops upon! Hilary and Ascott, condoling to- 
gether over the new servant, congratulated them- 
selves that their delight in this occupation had 
somewhat faded, though it really not so 
many years ago since one of the former’s pupils, 


ceiling— 
her eye dwelt with con- 


was 
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coming suddenly out of the school-room, had 
her in the act of whipping a meditative 
top round this same kitchen-floor. 

Meantime Elizabeth penetrated farther, 
back-kitchen, with its various 
pantry, shelf 
and so beauti- 


caught 


in- 
vestigating the 
ces 3 especially the 


convenk every 


of which wa arranged 
fully clean. 
} 


the girl vith 


S$ so neatly 
Apparently this neatness impressed 


a sense of novelty and curiosity ; 


and though she could hardly be said to medi- 
mind was not sufficiently awakened 
still, as she stood at the kitchen fire, a 





‘tain thoughtfulness deepened the expression 


and made it less dull and heavy 
than it had at first appeared. 

**T wonder which on ’em does it all. They 
must work pretty hard, I reckon; and two o’ 
them’s such little uns.” 

She stood a while longer; for sitting down 


| to be to Elizabeth as new a proceeding 
still lit 


to shut windows and pull 


The bedrooms were 
small, and insufficiently, nay, shabbily furnished ; 
but the floors were spotless—ah! poor Johanna! 
—and the sheets, though patched and darned to 
the last extremity, white and whole. No- 
thing was dirty, nothing untidy. ‘There was no 
uttempt at picturesque poverty. Alas! whatever 
may poverty can not be pictur- 
esque; but all things were decent and in order, 
The ho ise, poor as it W 


as, gave the im] 
of belonging to *‘ real ladies ;” ladies who thought 
no m work beneath 


them, and who, 
whatever they had took the pains to do it 


appeare 
as thinking; 
ally obeying orders, 


down blinds at nightfall. 


then she went up stairs, 


er- 


were 


novelists say, 


ressic ym 





anner of 
to do, 
as well as possible. 

s. Hand’s roughly-brought-up daughter had 
en in such a house s be fore, and her ex- 
every new corner of it seemed 
Her own little sleeping nook 
as the rest, 
which That 

ight look of mingled softness and inteiiigence 


never | 
amination of 
quite a revelation. 
‘ully as tidy and comfortable 
act was not lost upon Elizabeth. 


was 


the only thing which beautified her rugged 
face—came into the girl’s eyes as she ‘‘ turned 


and felt the warm blank- 
but neatly 


truckle-t 
ets and sheets, new and rather coarse, 
sewed. 

Ier’s made ’em hersel’, I reckon. La!” 
Which of her mistresses the ‘“‘ her” referred to 
remained unspecified ; but Elizabeth, spurred to 
new idea, went briskly back into 
and looked about to see if there 
she could find to do. At last, 
inspiration, she peered into a 
wash-stand, and found there an empty ewer. 
Taking it in one hand and the candle in the 
oth-r, she ran down stairs. 

Fatal activity! Hilary’s pet cat, startled from 
sleep on the kitchen-hearth, at the same instant 
ran wildly up stairs; there was a start—a stum- 
ble—and then down came the candle, the ewer, 
Elizabeth, and all. 

It was an awful crash. It brought every 
member of the family to see what was the 
matter. 


down” the ved, 


action by some 
the bedrooms, 
was any thing 


with a sudden 
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‘¢ What has the girl broken ?” cried Selina. 

‘Where has she hurt herself?” anxiously 
added Johanna. 

Hilary said nothing, but ran for a light, and 
then picked up first the servant, then the candle, 
and then the fragments of crockery. 

‘* Why, it’s my ewer, my favorite ewer, and 
it’s all smashed to bits, and I never can match 
it. You careless, clumsy, good-for-nothing 
creature !” 

“Please, Selina,” whispered her distressed 
elder sister. 

“Very well, Johanna. You are the mis- 
tress, I suppose; why don’t you speak to your 
servant ?” 

Miss Leaf, in an humbled, alarmed way, first 
satisfied herself that no bodily injury had been 
sustained by Elizabeth, and then asked her how 
this disaster had happened? For a serious dis 
aster she felt it was. Not only was the present 
loss annoying, but a servant with a talent for 
crockery breaking would be a far too expensive 
luxury for them to think of retaining. And 
she had been listening in the solitude of the par- 
lor to a long lecture from her always dissatisfied 
younger sister, on the great doubts Selina had 
about Elizabeth’s “ suiting.” 

**Come, now,” seeing the girl hesitated, ‘tell 
me the plain truth. How was it?” 

** Tt was the cat!” sobbed Elizabeth. 

‘What a barefaced falsehood!” exclaimed 
Selina. ‘‘ You wicked girl, how could it possi- 
bly be the cat? Do you know you are telling 
a lie, and that lies are hateful, and that all liars 
go to—” 

** Nonsense, hush!” interrupted Hilary, rath- 
er sharply; for Selina’s ‘‘ tongue,” the terror of 
her childhood, now merely annoyed her. _ Seli- 
na’s temper was a long understood household 
fact—they did not much mind it, knowing her 
bark was worse than her bite—but it was pro- 
voking that she should exhibit herself so soon 
before the new servant. 

The latter first looked up at the lady with 
simple surprise: then as, in spite of the other 
two, Miss Selina worked herself up into a down- 
right passion, and unlimited abuse fell upon 
the victim’s devoted head, Elizabeth’s manner 
changed, After one dogged repetition of, ‘It 
was the cat!” not another word could be got out 
of her. She stood, her eyes fixed on the kitch- 
en-floor, her brows knitted, and her under-lip 


pushed out—the very picture of sullenness. | 


Young as she was, Elizabeth evidently had, like 
her unfortunate mistress, “a temper of her own” 
—a spiritual deformity that some people are born 
with, as others with hare-lip or club-foot ; only, 
unlike these, it may be conquered, though the 
battle is long and sore, sometimes ending only 
with life. 

It had plainly never commenced with poor 
Elizabeth Hand. Her appearance, as she stood 
under the flood of sharp words poured out upon 
her, was absolutely repulsive. Even Miss Hil- 
ary turned away, and began to think it would 
have been easier to teach all day and do house- 


| were held in the open air. 
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work half the night, than have the infliction of 
a servant—to say nothing of the disgrace of see. 
ing Selina’s ‘ peculiarities” so exposed before a 
stranger. 

She knew of old that to stop the torrent was 
impracticable. ‘The only chance was to let Se. 
lina expend her wrath and retire, and then 
take some quiet opportunity of explaining 
Elizabeth that sharp language was only ‘her 
way,” and must be put up with. Humiliatiy g 
as this was, and fatal to domestic authority tha: 
the first thing to be taught a new servant was t 
**put up with” one of her mistresses, still ther 
was no alternative. Hilary had already for 
boded and made up her mind to such a rT ssibil 


ity, but she had hoped it would not occur the 
very first evening. 

It did, however, and its climax was worse 
even than she anticipated. Whether, irritated 
by the intense sullenness of the girl, Selina’s 
temper was worse than usual, or whether, as is 
always the case with people like her, something 
else had vexed her, and she vented it upon the 
first cause of annoyance that occurred, certain 
it is that her tongue went on unchecked till it 
failed from sheer exhaustion. And then, as she 
flung herself on the sofa—oh, sad mischance !— 
she caught sight of her nephew standing at the 
school-room door, grinning with intense delight, 
and making faces at her behind her back. 

It was too much. The poor lady had no mor 
words left to scold with; butyshe rushed up t 
Ascott, and, big lad as he was, she soundly boxed 
his ears, 


On this terrible climax let the curtain fall. 





THE WHISKY INSURRECTION. 
N the fertile region of the Monongahela River, 
in Western Pennsylvania, lived a hardy race 

of pioneers when the Old War for Independence 
They were mostly descended from the 
people of North Britain and Ireland, and had 
built their log-cabins there soon after the close 


began. 


g 
of the French and Indian war, in 1763. They 
were courageous, industrious, self-sacrificing, 
and religious. Habit and necessity made them 
frugal; isolation made them clannish. They 
were chiefly of the strictest sect of Seceders, and 
were usually conscientious “‘ doers of the word.” 
Their wealth lay in the virgin soil and dark for- 
ests, and was brought out with brawny arms 
guided by intelligent wills and practical judg- 
ment. ‘Their wants were few, and their re- 
sources less, for many years, while changing the 
wilderness into a garden. Until the era of the 
National Constitution no house for public wor- 
ship was erected in all that region. In winter 
as well as in summer their religious meetings 
It was common for 
famjlies to ride ten, fifteen, and even twent) 
miles each Sabbath to hear the Gospel preached. 
The young people frequently walked, carrying 
their shoes and stockings, if they had any, in 
their hands, that they might last a long time. 
A grove was the usual temple for worship. Rude 











tors composed the pulpit and the audience seats; | 
and the human voice, uttering hymns from 
»emory, was the only organ that filled the 
S ods with the sounds of sacred music. 

These settlers were isolated and self-depend- 
nt. For a long time sheep were scarce, and 
ool was a great luxury. Deer-skin was a sub- 
for cloth for men and boys; and some- 


an 
an 





times women and girls were compelled to resort 
to it. The women manufactured all the linen 
and woolen fabrics for their families. Over- 
eoats were almost unknown for a long time; | 
and blankets and coverlets were taken from the 
beds in the daytime and used as substitutes dur- 
ng So great 
was the destitution of clothing at one time that, 
when the first court was held at Cattish—now 
beautiful town of Washington, in Washing- 

n County—one of the most prominent citizens, 


the severities of the long winters. 


t 


1ose attendance as a magistrate was required, 

s compelled to borrow the leather breeches 
fan equally respectable neighbor who had been | 
immoned to act as grand-juror. The lender, | 

ing no change, was compelled to stay at 

yme. 

For some time they had no stores of any kind. | 
They had no iron-works for the manufacture of 
mplements, no salt, and very little money with 
which to purchase For 
several years, before they had time to raise cat- 
tle and grain, peltry and furs were their chief 

There was a hunter or trapper in 


the necessaries of life. 


sources, 
every family ; 

* was ended, the winnings of the gun and 
n were carried over the mountains upon horses 
r mules, furnished with pack-saddles, a bag of 

xl, a bell, and a pair of green-withe hobbles. 
*y went in little caravans to Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. At night the horses were hobbled 
ind turned out to feed, the bells being a guide 
to their presence in the morning. The peltries 
ind furs were bartered for salt, iron, and other 
necessaries ; and with these the animals were 
in laden, and their heads turned toward the 
mountains and the settlements beyond. 

Rye became the principal cereal crop of the 
pioneers when their land was cleared. It fur- 
nished them with wholesome food and an article 
for barter. But it was bulky and cheap, and 
therefore not convenient or profitable for the 
uses of foreign commerce. <A horse could carry 

nly four bushels over the mountains. There 
was but a small demand for the grain at home 
or abroad. What must be done with the sur- 
plus? nly one way for a profitable disposi- 
tion of it seemed feasible. A horse could carry 
twenty-four bushels of rye when converted into 
whisky, and why should not this metamorphosis 
of Ceres into Bacchus be employed for the ben- 
efit of commerce? Neither conscience nor the 
Church nor the State interposed objections. Tra- 
dition urged it. They were descended from a 
whisky-making, whisky-loving people. The use 
of whisky was not discountenanced by society. 
Temperance lecturers were not dreamed of ; and 
the Pennsylvania excise law, enacted in 1756, 
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and in the autumn, when the farm 


was inoperative beyond the mountains, where 
distilleries had been early erected for the com- 
fort of the settlers, Whisky was there as free 
as air; and as early as the close of the Revolu- 
tion many a horse was seen making his weary 
way over the Alleghanies with twenty-four 
bushels of rye on his back in the shape of ** old 
Monongahela.” Whisky became the most im- 
portant item of remittance to Philadelphia and 
Baltimore to pay for salt, sugar, and iron con 
sumed by the dwellers beyond the mountains. 

Having come from a country where the most 
detestable of all public functionaries was the ex- 
ciseman, it may readily be imagined with what 
feelings the people of the Monongahela region 
received the intelligence of an excise law passed 
by the first Congress, early in 1791, which im- 
posed a tax of from ten to twe nty-five cents a 
gallon upon all domestic spirits distilled from 
It was a part of the revenue scheme pro- 
posed by the eminent Alexander Hamilton, the 
first National secretary of the Treasury, for the 
restoration of the public credit by making pro- 
vision for the payment of the public debt. 

It will be remembered by the intelligent read- 
er that soon after the promulgation of Hamil- 
ton’s financial scheme, at the beginning of 1790, 
2 party opposed to the policy of the Administra- 


grain. 


tion of Washington, as developed in that scheme, 
arose, at the head of which, when it took definite 
shape, ‘Thomas Jefferson, the Secretary of State, 
appeared. The party called itself sometimes 
Republican and sometimes Democratic. It grew 
rapidly in numbers and strength. It was thor- 
oughly imbued with the segregating principles 
of French Democracy, as developed by the bloody 
revolution then in progress in France; and it 
hailed with delight the landing on our shores of 
‘* Citizen Genet,” who came as the Embassador 
of the ‘French Republic,” and a Democratic 
propagandist. While Genet and his mission 
were lauded, and his efforts to entangle the 
United States in the kindling European war, as 
an ally of France, were warmly seconded, Pres- 
ident Washington’s proclamation of neutrality 
was assailed by the most violent denunciations. 
To further the designs of Genet and embarrass 
the financial and foreign policy of the Adminis- 
tration, ‘* Democratic Societies,’’ so called, in 
imitation of the French Jacobin 
formed. They were secret in their membership, 
organization, and operations. relation 
to the subject of this paper was immediate. 

The tax on domestic distilled spirits led the 
hated exciseman to the doors of the whisky-mak- 
ers in Western Pennsylvania, as well as in other 
parts of the Union. 
functionary excited disgust and alarm, and en- 
gendered disloyalty. Ambitious politicians took 
advantage of the popular discontent to promot: 
Among these the 
Marshall, 
the most 





clubs, were 


Their 


The appearance of that 


their own special interests. 
names of Bradford, Brackenridge, 

Findley, Smilie, and Gallatin appear 
conspicuous. Bradford was a bold, bad man 
from Maryland, an early and wealthy settler, 
who built the first shingled house in Washington 
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County. He was then the prosecuting officer 
for that district. He had already made strong 
efforts to divide the State and form a new com- 
monwealth composed of the counties west of the 
mountains. srackenridge was a Scotchman. 
He was a lawyer at Pittsburg, and then Judge 
of the Supréme Court of Pennsylvania. Mar- 
shall was a wealthy settler from the North of 
Ireland, and then held the office of Registrar 
of the District. Findley was a member of Con- 
gress, wary and influential; and with Smilie, a 
brother Scotchman, was the most efficient 
strument in exciting a rebellious feeling among 
the people. All of these politicians labored 
faithfu ly to destri Vv regard for the new Govern- 
ment of the United States in the hearts and 
minds of the inhabitants west of the Alleghanies, 
Then, as in our day, the most active practical 


in- 


enemies of the National Government were those 
who had been honored with the public confidence 
and fed by the public bounty. 

Gallatin was from Switzerland, and had been 
in the country only eleven years. He was young 
and enthusiastic. He was a large and influen- 
tial landholder on the After- 
ward, as a useful and patriotic citizen, he held 


Mononvahela. 


many offices of great trust under the Government 
whose laws he was then in his blindness led to 
oppose. These leaders were all of the Demo- 
cratic school according to the French medcl, 
and, with their active associates, were denom- 
inated by George Clymer as either ‘‘ sordid shop- 
keepers, crafty lawyers, or candidates for office; 
and not inclined to make personal sacrifices to 
truth and honor.” Associated with them was 
Herman Husbands, a very old man, who had 
distinguished himself in insurrectionary but pa- 
triotic movements in Western North Carolina 
more than twenty years before. 

These men played the demagogue effectually, 
and used the odious excise law adroitly as an in- 
strument for wielding the popular will in favor 
of their political interests; the most of them, 
doubtless, never dreaming that their c¢ 
would lead to an open armed rebellion against 
the laws of the land. Secretly and openly they 
condemned the excise law, and encouraged the 
people to regard as enemies the appointed col- 
lectors. At their instance a public meeting was 
held near the close of July, 1791, at Red Stone 
Old Fort (now Brownsville), when arrangements 
were made for committees to assemble at the 
respective court-houses of Alleghany, Fayette, 
Washington, and Westmoreland counties. 

One of these committees, at the county seat 
of Washington, passed very intemperate resolu- 
tions on the 23d of August, which were published 
in a Pittsburg paper, and greatly inflamed the 
public mind. It was resolved that any person 
who had aecepted or might accept an office un- 
der Congress, in order to carry out the excise 
law, should be considered inimical to the inter- 
ests of the country; and the citizens were rec- 


surse 


ommended to treat such men with contempt, and | 


to refuse all intercourse with them. 
ward a collector of the revenue in Alleghany 


Soon after- | 
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County was waylaid by a party of disguised me n, 
who cut off his hair, tarred and feathered him. 
took his horse from him, and compelled him to 
walk a long distance. A sort of reign of t, rror 
ensued. Processes issued from the court for the 
arrest of the perpetrators of the outrage coy! 
not be served, for the marshal was threat 
with similar treatment at the hands of the ; 
ple. In fact, a messenger sent with ; 
cesses to a deputy-marshal was whippe« 
and feathered, dé prived of his horse, b] 
and tied, and left in the woods, where h 
covered by a friendly eye some hours aft 
The President was perplexed by thes« 

proceedings. He had no precedent to guid 

He knew that the excise law was every wher 
unpopular, and he feared that similar op 
position might show itself in other parts « 
country. 


t 
{ 
} 
i 


Besides this, Congress had not 

provided the means by which the Executiye 
could interpose the strong arm of military 
to aid the Judiciary in the enforcement 
laws.* He also felt it desirable, in a Govern. 
ment like ours, to refrain from the 
isures as lon e, and he 
Cong lowing, g1 
ly modified the excise law by a new en: 


, , 
I 
Of the 


use of 


ercive me: 


as possibl 


bore to act. ress, in May fo 
tment, 
and it was hoped that further difficulties wot 
be avoided. 

These expectations were not 
suited the purposes of the Democratic 
to keep up the excitement, and measures wei 
adopted for intimidating the well-disposed citi- 
zens who desired to comply with the law as 
The newspaper at Pittsburg was 
compelled to publish whatever the demagogues 
chose to print. A Convention, held at that 
on the 2lst of August, 1792, of which All 


Gallatin was Secretary, adopted a series of res- 


modified. 


olutions, denouncing the excise law as ‘ un; 
dangerous to liberty, oppressive to the poor, and 
particularly oppressive to the Western country, 
ain could only be 
tilling it.” It was resolved to treat all excise- 
officers with contempt, to withdraw from them 
every comfort and assistance, and to persist in 
‘‘Jegal” opposition to the law. A Commit 
of Correspondence was appointed, the people at 
large were called upon to co-operate, and rebel- 
Washington issued a 
proclamation a few weeks afterward, exhorting 
all persons to desist from ‘‘ unlawful combina- 
tions,” and directed Randolph, the Attorney- 
General of the United States, to prosecute the 
chief actors in the Pittsburg Convention. George 
Clymer, the Superintendent of the Revenue, 
was sent into the disaffected counties to obtain 
testimony ; but the Attorney-General, who sc- 
cretly favored the insurgents because their lead- 
ers were his political friends, could find no law 
to justify proceedings against the offenders, and 
the matter was abandoned. 


where § disposed of by dis- 


lion was fairly organized. 


* A bill to provide for calling forth militia ** to execute 
the laws of the United States, suppress insurrections, « 
repel invasions," was passed by Congress in April, 17°2, 
and was approved by the President on the 2d of May. 














—_—— 


During the year 1793, and until the summer 


and autumn of 1794, the people of Western 
Pennsylvania continued to defy the excise law, 
to grow bolder in their opposition, and to in- 
sult and maltreat those whom the Government 
appo nted to execute it. _ Distillers who com- 
plied with the law were injured in person and 
propert and armed men patrolled the coun- 

try, spreading terror an lalarm in all directions 

among loyal citizens. ‘Tar and feathers and the 

torch w re freely used, and the violence em- | 
d was in a manner personified, and called 
Tom the Tinker. A loyal distiller was attacked 
and his apparatus was cut in pieces. The per- 
petrators ironically called their performance 
‘mending the still.” The menders, of course, 
must be tinkers, and the title, on the suggestion 
of a ruffian named Holecroft, collectively became 

Tom the Tinker. Advertisements were put upon 
trees and other conspicuous places, with the sig- 

nature of Tom the Tinker; and letters bearing | 
that signature, menacing certain persons, were | 
sent to the Pittsburg Gazette, and published, be- 

cause the editor dared not withhold his assent. 

Women and children in loyal families turned 

pale at the name of Tom the Tinker. We was 

the Robespierre of the Monongahela district. | 

One of the most influential and respected of 

the loyal men of Western Pennsylvania was | 
John Neville, a soldier and patriot of the Revy- 
lution. He was a man of wealth; his son had 
married a daughter of General Morgan, the 

Hero of the Cowpens, and his social position | 
was equal to any in the country. He was a na- 

tive of Virginia, a friend and personal acquaint- 
ance of Washington, and had been a member of 

the Provincial Convention of his native State 
and of the Supreme Executive Council of Penn- 
sylvania. This excellent citizen was appointed 
Inspector for his district, under the provisions 
of the odious excise law, and it was believed that 

he would command universal respect. Not so. 

The spirit of Anarchy was abroad, and its bale- 
ful influence was felt in every household. Nev- 
ille’s beautiful mansion, upon a slope of Bower 
Hill (seen by the traveler upon the turnpike- 
road from Pittsburg to Washington, about eight 
miles from the former city, when looking over a 
fertile bottom from the mansion of the Woodville 
estate), was attacked on the 16th of July, 1794, 
by a hundred armed men. Neville and his 
fumily made such resistance that the assailants 
retired; but on the following morning, rein- 
forced to the number of five hundred, and led 
by John Holcroft, who called himself Tom the 

Tinker, they renewed the assault. Some sol- 
diers from Fort Fayette, under Major Kirk- 
patrick, were in the house. Neville, who knew 
his life to be in peril, escaped. The soldiers 
made a brief but fruitless resistance, killing a 
leader of the assailants and wounding others. 
The family, under the protection of a white flag, 
were removed, and the mansion and all the out- 
buildings were laid in ashes. The marshal of 
the district and the younger Neville were made 
prisoners, and the former, under a menace of 
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instant death, promised not to serve any more 
processes west of the mountains. 

On the following day the insurgents sent word 
to Inspector Neville and the marshal, then in 
Pittsburg, that they must instantly resign. They 
refused. The means for defense at Pittsburg 
were small; and so complete and absolute was 
the despotism of Jom the Tinker that there were 
very few persons in all that region, out of th 
immediate family connections of Gencral Neville, 
who were not active or passive insurgents. Loy- 
alists were marked as enemies of their country— 
in other words, of their district—and taunted 
with being submissionists. ‘Their allegiance to 
the Government of the United States was called 
a cowardly yielding to the tyranny of Federal 
bb “dd; 
houses of the loyalists in all directions were 
burned 
counties were summoned to rendezvous at Brad- 
dock’s Field, on the Monongahela, armed and 
equipped, and supplied with thrag days’ provi- 
Meanwhile the inspector and marshal 
had fled down the Ohio in an open boat to Mari- 
etta, and then made their way to Philadelphia 
through the wilderness. 

The summons for the meeting of the militia on 
Braddock’s Field, circulated for only three days 
over a sparsely-settled country, drew together 
Some, as they after- 





The mails were seized and r 


coercio 


and the militia of the four rebeliious 


sions, 





over seven thousand men. 
ward alleged, went there to gratify their curiosi- 
ty, and a few, like Mr. Ross, the United States 
Senator, hastened to the field to restrain the 
people and prevent mischief. The prompt re- 
of the delighted the leaders. 
They regarded it as a token of confidence in 
them and the earnestness of the people in the 
cause. Colonel Cook, one of the judges of 
Fayette county, was called to preside over the 
great meeting of armed citizens, and Albert 
Gallatin, who had lately been refused a seat in 
the Senate of the United States because of in- 
eligibility, as shown by his naturalization papers, 
was appointed secretary. sradford, ‘* before 
whom every body cringed,” assumed the position 
of Major-General, and reviewed the troops. His 
design seems to have been to march upon Pitts- 
burg, seize upon Fort Pitt and its arms and 
ammunition, and declare the counties west of 
the Alleghanies an independent State. He was 
one of the earliest avowed secessionists who ap- 
pears in our history. But timid or more Joyal 
militia officers refused to co-operate with him to 
that infamous extent. srackenridge counseled 
against the measure, and the scheme was aban- 
doned. 

Emboldened by the formidable demonstration 
on Braddock’s Field, the insurgent leaders ex- 
pelled all the excise officers who remained. 
Some were brutally treated and their houses 
burned, even in districts where the opposition 
had hitherto been less violent. The insurgent 
spirit spread into the neighboring counties of 
Virginia, and the rebellion began to assume 
huge proportions. 

A meeting had been held at Mingo Creek late 
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in July, near where the chief insurgents resided, 
when it was agreed to hold a convention at Par- 
kinson’s Ferry, on the Monongahela, three weeks 
later. As the day for that convention ap- 
proached matters assumed more threatening as- 
pects. As in most rebellions, the measure of 
actual armed resistance to the execution of the 
national laws was advocated by only a few vio- 
lent and reckless men. Of these Bradford was 
the chief. 
rorism composed of threats and violence, he over- 
awed the people, established an absolute despot- 


ism, and converted a whole community into a 


band of rebels, who, under wise and righteous 
counselors, might have been loyal petitioners to 
a listening government for a redress of griev- 
ances. 


Golden Circle of our day—were jubilant because 
of the late briJliant victories of the French arms. 
They had recovered from their depression caused 


by former reverses suffered by the French army, | 
and the disgrace of Genet, and were now assail- | 
ing the administration with unsparing malignity. | 


The Philadelphia society did, indeed, pass a reso- 
lution which, after execrating the excise law 
in terms suflicient to give sustenance to the re- 
bellion, disapproved of the violent acts of resist- 
ance. But President Washington had no faith 
in the sincerity of their leaders. He regarded 
them as artful and designing men, while the 
great body of the membership whom they con- 
trolled he believed meant well, and knew little 
of their real plans for sowing “‘ among the people 
the seeds of jealousy and distrust of the govern- 
ment by destroying all confidence in the adminis- 
tration of it.” ‘1 consider this insurrection,” 
he wrote to Governor Lee of Virginia, in Au- 
gust, ‘‘ as the first formidable fruit of the Demo- 
cratic societies, brought forth, I believe, too 
prematurely for their own views, which may con- 
tribute to the annihilation of them.” 

The President called a cabinet council. All 
regarded the moment as a critical one for the 
republic. If the insurrection in Pennsylvania 
should not be immediately checked, like or sim- 
ilar causes might produce like effects in other 
parts of the republic. _ The example of the whis- 
ky-makers might become infectious, and the 
very foundations of the state be shaken. It 
was agreed that forbearance must end, and the 
effective power of the executive arm must be 
put forth to suppress the rising rebellion. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 7th of August, Washington 
issued a proclamation warning the insurgents to 
disperse, and declaring that if tranquillity should 
not be restored in the disturbed counties before 
the Ist of September, or in about twenty days, 
an armed force would be employed to compel 
submission to the laws. At the same time the 
President made a requisition on the Governors 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia for militia sufficient to compose an 
army of thirteen thousand men. It was esti- 


With a desperate few, armed by ter- | 


| Government”—whether there would not be 


| pendently of the General Government, bel 

When intelligence of these high-handed pro- | 
ceedings reached Philadelphia, the ‘* Democratic 
societies”—the prototypes of the Knights of the | 
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mated that the insurgent counties could 
sixteen thousand fighting men. 

General Mifflin, a leading Democrat, wh, 
had taken an active part in the convivial m . 
ings of his party when they welcomed Gene; 
Philadelphia, was then Governor of Pennsylya; 
When the proposition of a majority of the « 
inet to call out the militia was suggested t 
he expressed a doubt of the expediency of 
measure, as it might exasperate the rebels a 
increase the difficulty. He doubted his 
authority to make such a call, and quest 
whether the militia of his sovereign State would 
‘* pay a passive obedience to the mandates of the 


Talse 


to 


a 


He wished to act inde. 


vided Pennsylvania. 
that his State was able of itself to suppress in- 
surrection within its borders, and to punish the 
offenders under the due course of State law. He 


| was therefore disposed to content himself with 


an expression of official indignation, and t) 
State officers in t] 
authority to suppress the 


issuing of orders for the 
West to use all their 
tumults. 

Randolph, the Democratic Attorney-General, 
coincided with Mifflin in his views. He ex- 
pressed great fears that if the National Gove: 
ment should attempt coercion there would 
civil war. Brackenridge had written a letter t 
a friend in Philadelphia, which had been 
to the Cabinet, doubtless for the purpose of in 
timidating it, in which he maintained that the 
Western counties were able to defend themselves, 
and suggested that the midland counties would 
not be disposed to allow the march of nati 
troops to the West over their sacred soil! He 
also intimated that if coercion should be attempt- 
ed, the insurgents might make application to 
Great Britain for aid, and even march on Phila- 
delphia, the national capital. 

Washington was not to be trifled with. He 
perceived the danger and the necessity for prompt 
action, and resolved to discard every semblance 
of a temporizing policy with the rebels. When 
Mifflin refused to call out the militia of his State, 
he took the responsibility on himself; and after 
making the necessary arrangements, by obtain- 
ing a certificate from a Judge of the Supreme 
Court that in certain counties the execution of 
the laws of the United States was obstructed by 
combinations too powerful to be suppressed by 
the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, he 
issued the proclamation and made the requisition 
already mentioned, and fixed the time for move- 
ment of the troops on the Ist of September. 

The President resolved, however, to offer the 
insurgents the olive-branch before sending the 
sword. He appointed three Commissioners to 
proceed to the insurgent district, and arrange, 
if possible, any time before the 14th of Septem- 
ber, an effectual submission to the laws. Gov- 
ernor Mifflin appointed two Commissioners to 
represent the State, and at the same time issued 
two proclamations, one for convening the Leg- 
islature, and the other calling upon the rebels 














submit to the laws, assuring them that he 
ould respond to the President's requisition 
for troops. 

These Commissioners went over the mount- 
ains together, and found the Convention already 
mentioned in Parkinson's Ferry. 
There were more than two hundred delegates 
or The meeting was held in a grove upon 
the crown of a hill overlooking the Monongahela. 
Near by stood a tall pole bearing the words, in 
large letters, “‘Linerty AND No Excise! No 
Asy_um For Cowarps And Trarrors!” Col- 
onel Cook was Chairman, and Albert Gallatin 


session at 











s Secretary. 
It was evident that those who evoked the 


ym were alarmed at its unexpected fury. 






Gallatin and Brackenridge had already per- 
ved the folly and danger of their course, and 
mma into which the people were plunged, 


| they were endeavoring by conciliatory meas- 
Marshall had offered a 
resolution for the appointment of a committee 
empowered **to call forth-the 
resources of the western country to repel any 
Gallatin 
had bol lly moved to refer the motion to a select 
e of Brad- 
Marshall, 


already wavering, had finally offered to withdraw 


ures to extricate them. 


f public safety, 


hostile attempts against the citizens.” 


mmittee, but quailing before the ey 


{ l. no one present dared seco d it. 


it, provided a committee of sixty be appointed 
with power to call another meeting. This was 
done, and a committee of fifteen were appointed 
to confer with the National and State Commis- 

rs. In all their proceedings no one dared 
to go so far as to agree to submit to the excise. 
Sommissioners and the committee of fif- 
teen met a few days afterward at Pittsburg. 
Marshall, Brackenridge, Cook, Gallatin, and 
Bradford, were of that committee. All but the 
latter were favorable to an accommodation. 
The Commissioners demanded from the 
mittee of sixty an explicit declaration of their 
determination to submit to the laws of the Unit- 
ed States, and their recommendation to the citi- 
zens at large to do likewise; and also to abstain 
from all opposition, direct or indirect, and es- 
pecially from violence or threats against the ex- 
The Com- 
missioners promised, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, in the event of a compliance with these 
requirements and perfect submission to the laws, 
a final pardon and oblivion of all offenses. The 
committee of fifteen agreed that these terms were 
reasonable, and proceeded to call a meeting of 
the committee of sixty. 

Bradford and his bad associates were dissatis- 
fied. Tom the Tinker declared in the Pitts- 
burg Gazette, that the conferees had been bribed 
by the Government, and an armed party assem- 


com- 


cise officers or the loyal distillers. 


bled, when the sixty convened, to overawe them. 
Such would have been the effect but for the 
courage and address of Gallatin, seconded by 
Brackenridge. They urged submission; but 
Bradford, in a violent harangue, called upon the 
people to continue their resistance, and to form 
an independent State. Bad counsels finally 





THE WHISKY INSURRECTION. 





prevailed, and the Commissioners returned to 
the seat of government without accomplishing 
the obj xct of their mission. 

On the day after the return of the Commis- 
sioners (September 25) the President issued an- 
other proclamation, giving notice of the advance 
Governor Henry Lee, of Virginia 

‘Legion Harry” of the Revolution), was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief of the expedition. 
The Virginia troops were led by the veteran 
General Morgan, and those of Maryland by Gen- 
eral Smith, then Member of Congress, from Bal- 
timore. ‘These, forming the left wing, assem- 
bled at Cumberland, thence to march across the 
mountains by Braddock’s Road. Governors 
Mitilin and Howell led in person the respective 
These 


They rendezvoused at 


of the troops. 





troops of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
formed the right wing. 
Bedford, 
known as the north route. 

There had been great and unexpected alacrity 
in the A most 
gratifying manifestation of loyalty was exhibited 
on every hand. The citizens readily contributed 
means for the support of the wives and children 
of the volunteers during their absence; and the 
quota of each State, composed chiefly of volun- 
s promptly furnished. 

It was soon evident that this military expe- 
The insurgent 


to cross the mountains by what was 


response to the President’s call. 


tecrs, wa 


dition was highly necessary. 
spirit was rapidly spreading, and had appeared 
at Carlisle and other places east of the mount- 
It was checked suddenly and effectually 
Bradford and his 
associates, over-estimating the strength and dis- 
loyalty of the Democratic party, had laughed at 
the President’s proclamation calling for troops. 
He did not believe that the people of the loyal 
portion of the country could be induced to ap- 





ains. 
when the troops approached. 


pear in arms against their brethren who were, 
in imitation of their Revolutionary fathers, only 
secking to establish their independence of the ty- 
rannical National Government at Philadelphia, 
and asked for nothing more than to be /et alone. 
They had resolved not to submit to a tariff on 
their 
Government to coerce 
and’ it was an infringement of their 
sovereign rights as freemen, and a great public 


taple production, nor allow the National 
them into submission to 
its laws; 


crime to inaugurate a civil war by sending troops 
to subjugate them. 

But Bradford and his more violent associates 
were compelled to come down from their stilts. 
They were amazed when they heard that Demo- 
cratic leaders, like Mifflin, were in arms against 
them; and when they learned that the troops 
were actually approaching the Eastern slope of 
the Alleghanies they fled from the country. 
Calmer thought and wiser counsels prevailed. A 
new convention was held at Parkinson’s Ferry, 
when resolutions to submit were adopted. Find- 


ley, who had found it much easier to arouse the 
bad passions of men than to control them, and 
had mustered courage sufficient to place him- 
self decidedly on the side of law and order, was 
dispatched, with another, to meet the advancing 
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troops with proffers of loyalty, and, if possible, 
to stay their progress. 

The President and Secretary of the Treasury 
had accompanied the right wing of the army, 
and were at Carlisle when Findley and his asso- 
ciate arrived there. Washington treated the pen- 
itent insurgents kindly, but they did not bring 
sufficient evidences of the loyalty of their con- 
stituents to cause him to countermand the order 
for the forward march of the troops. The alarm- 
ed embassadors immediately turned back, crossed 
the mountains in great haste, and called anothei 
meeting at Parkinson’s Ferry. With fuller as- 
surances of the absolute submission of the insur- 
gents, Findley recrossed the Alleghanies to stay 
the march of the national troops. The Presi- 
dent had returned to Philadelphia, leaving Ham- 
ilton to act as his deputy. The Minister was 
not satisfied. He wouid not trust the profes- 
sions of loyalty made by men so lately in rebel- 
lion. The troops moved steadily onward. They 
crossed the Alleghanies in a heavy rain-storm, 
encountering mud knee-deep in many places. 
The two wings of the army met at Uniontown, 
and proceeded together to the disaffected dis- 
trict. Lee made his head-quarters at Parkin- 
son’s Ferry, and there issued a proclamation of- 
fering conditional pardon and peace. The in- 
habitants were all required to take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States. 

A few days after this proclamation was issued 
General Lee made a seizure of all persgns sup- 
posed to have been criminally concerned in the 
late violent proceedings. The most guilty had 
fled from the country. Many were dismissed 
for want of evidence against them, and a con- 
siderable number were bound over for trial at 
Philadelphia. Only two were found guilty of 
capital offenses, and sentenced to be hung—one 
for arson, the other for robbing the mail. There 


were palliating circumstances in their cases, and | 


the President finally pardoned them. 

Most of the troops were soon withdrawn from 
the country of the late rebels. Twenty-five 
hundred of them encamped in the district; under 
General Morgan, until spring, when every ves- 
tige of disloyalty had disappeared. 

Thus terminated a rebellion engendered by 
politicians, which at one time threatened the 
stability, if not the very existence of the Repub- 
lic. It was put down without the shedding of a 
drop of blood. This result was owing chiefly to 
the wisdom, prudence, vigilance, energy, and 
personal popularity of the President. He did 
not wait until the rebellion had assumed propor- 
tions too great to be managed with ease. He 
comprehended the magnitude of the threatened 
evil and his duty respecting it, and was fearless 
and energetic in the performance of that duty. 
The event, so ominous of dire calamity at one 
time, was overruled for the production of great 
goed. The Government was amazingly strength- 
ened by it. The national authority was fully 
vindicated ; and the general rally to its support 
when the Chief sounded the bugle-call, even of 
those who had hitherto leaned toward or acted 





with the opposition, was a significant omen of 
future stability and power. Every honest ade 
expressed his reprobation of the violent resics. 
ance to law, and the Democratic Societies, , 


chief fomenters of the insurrection, showed a q 
sire to be less conspicuous. Hamilton, who had 
always distrusted the strength of the Governm, 
in such an emergency, was now perfectly con. 
vinced of its inherent power, and both } 
Washington regarded the affair as a fortur 
And thus i 
ever be with this Republic; for its { lati 
are laid upon the solid foundations of Truth and 
Justice 


circumstance for the nation. 


“WHAT CAN I DO?” 
5 agewreen was something querulous and dis 
tented in the man’s voice: evidently ly 
not satisfied with himself. 
‘What can Ido?” He repeated the inter. 
ion, with a spreading of the hands a 


widening of the eyes meant to express the 1 


L 





perfect negation of any ability en his part 
1elp in the great work to which the nation y 
‘I am too feeble to bear arms, 
I am not rich. I have no sons to offer to 1 
country.” 


straining itself. 


‘¢Then give yourself to patriotic utterances 
Mr. Van Dyke,” was the answer of a gertlen 
to whom the above remark was made. ‘‘ Speak 
for your country on all occasions. Put fire int 
the hearts of those who have both the strengt 
and the will to bear arms.” 

‘* But affairs are so badly managed!” At 
Mr. Van Dyke looked unutterable things. 

‘Do you think so ?” 

’ 


‘Oh dear, yes! They're awfully managed 


—awfully !” 
*¢ In what respect ?’ 
‘Tow can you ask? Why, in all respects 


| There is no honesty—no true patriotism—n 





ability. Our placemen are venal or weak. E) 
ery where the plunderer is at work. Men seem 
inspired only by a love of spoils and power.” 

‘**Do you know of instances where this plun- 
der is going on ?” 

** Certainly.” 

** Have you exposed the wrong ?” 

There was a change in the expression of Mr. 
Van Dyke's countenance, and he stammered a 
little in his reply : 

‘*T can’t say that I have actually a personal 
knowledge of any frands upon the Government. 
But you know as well as I do that we are be- 
ing robbed and plundered awfully—awfully !” 

** Doubtless, Mr. Van Dyke, there are frauds 
and wrongs. While men are evil such things 
will exist. The action of our Government is, 
in some degree, hindered by the wicked self-seck- 
ing of individuals to whom have been assigned 





responsible places.” 

‘*But why assign such men to responsible 
places ?” interrogated Mr. Van Dyke, sharply. 
‘*Why give them the power to hurt the na- 
tion ?” 











WHAT CA 





ciate 
‘‘God only knows the hearts of men,” was 


answered. ‘*The mM corrupt may put on a 
fair and honorable exterior, and deceive the very | 
elect. Few men are really known until they 
are tried. 1s ; 
reputation while rising, in order to secure the 
confidence of their fellow-citizens. They have 
their price, but it isnot small. Such bide their 
time, and at last find the opportunity to rob on 
a large scale. Without question many such are 
now holding places of trust, and turning to their 
own advantage the national means with which 
they have been trusted.” 

“But why are they not ferreted out? Why 
are they not caught and punished ?” 

‘«‘ They are punished and disgraced, on proof 


” 


of wrong, in every instance. 

‘‘On proof!” Mr. Van Dyke curled his | 
lip. 

‘Would you have them punished on mere | 
accusation, and in default of evidence ?” } 

“No, no—of course not.” Spoken in con- | 
straint. 

“I think,” said the other, ‘that you were | 
injured once through the dishonesty of a clerk 
in whom you confided ?” 

‘‘T was.” Mr. Van Dyke’s countenance fell. 

‘You trusted him implicitly ?” 

“T did.” e 

“Why ?” 

‘¢ Because I thought him honest.” 

**And yet he was a shrewd, secret-working 
scoundrel; not so secret, however, that he did 
not at times betray himself to lookers on from 
the outside. You were cautioned in regard to 
him more than once.” 

‘*T was.” 

** But did not heed the caution. Why?” 

‘*Simply because my faith in him was com- | 
plete. I did not believe him capable of so great | 
a sin.” 

“Though he was coolly robbing you all the 
while. ‘Transfer the case in part. It will serve 
for illustration. We have true men at the head 
of affairs, who are seeking, under God’s direc- 
tion, to guide our storm-beaten ship to a safe 
anchorage. It was necessary, when the tempest 
came swooping down from an almost summer 
sky, to throw skilled agents to every part of the | 
ship where duty must be done. There was lit- | 
tle time for discrimination. ‘The posts must be 
filled, in order to the prompt execution of every 
command, In all cases the best men were not 
chosen. Some proved incapable, some traitors, | 
some shamefully dishonest—and were set aside. 
This was inevitable. Traitors, incapables, and 
scoundrels still, no doubt, hold places and do 
harm. But they manage to elude vigilance, as 
your dishonest clerk managed to elude your vig- 
ilance. What then? Shall we hinder by in- 
definite complaint, fold our arms, and do no- 
thing because some men are working injury ? 
Is this patriotism, Mr. Van Dyke? Is this do- 
ing our duty to God and our country? If in- 
stances of fraud come under our personal observ- 
ation let us expose them fearlessly.” | 
Vor. XXIV.—No. 141.—BB 


| face to face. 


| while ago, What can I do? 


in his mind. 
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“And get ill-will for our pains,” answered 
Mr. Van Dyke, in his querulous way. 

‘*Sir!” The other started, and a flush of no- 
ble anger reddened his face. ‘‘ Is this your cour- 


There is a class who keep a good | age? this your patriotism? You complained just 


now of inability to serve your country. Said 
you were too feeble to bear arms—were not rich 
-—had no sons to offer your country. And now 
confess yourself not brave enough to expose the 
man who is hurting and hindering us lest you 
suffer from ill-will! Sir, men like you are 
worse than open enemies. We can meet them 
But you work out of sight, with 
your carpings and fault-findings—demoralizing 


| the public sentiment and weakening patriotic 


enthusiasm. Sir, if you can not bear arms your- 
self, don’t, in Heaven’s name! depress the no- 
ble ardor of those who can. You asked a little 
I answer—Hold 
your tongue! Good-morning!” 

And the indignant monitor turned away, and 
left the weak complainer with a rankling arrow 
He was not only surprised and 
hurt but consciously condemned. The anger 
awakened by his friend’s rough rebuke was not 
strong enough to obscure a sense of shame. He 
felt humiliated, disturbed, unhappy beyond for- 
mer experience. It did not help his state of 
mind any that he let fall indignant words such 
as these : 

‘¢ What I call rude and ungentlemanly con- 
duct! No man shall talk to me after that style 
again.” 

The disquietude and humiliation remained. 
It was not long, however, before the old com- 
plaining and self-dissatisfied state returned, and 
he was carping to one, talking gloomily to an- 
other, and putting to a third the oft-repeated 
question, ‘‘ What can I do?” 

‘*T’ll tell you,” said one to whom he thus ad- 


| dressed himself, ‘what a poor woman in my 


neighborhood, who earns her bread by washing 
and ironing, did. She bought a rubber blanket 
for a poor neighbor’s son who had entered the 
service, and gave it to him on the day his com- 
pany was ordered to march. It cost her three 
dollars—all the money she had in the world; but 
she gave it with a free heart. Give a blanket, 
Mr. Van Dyke, if you can do no more.” 

‘*A blanket! What is a blanket? There 
are six hundred thousand men in the field.” 
A service like this seemed altogether insignifi- 
cant to Mr. Van Dyke. 

‘‘And more than twice six hundred thou- 
sand men not inthe field. Let one-half of these 
furnish water-proof blankets for the soldiers, and 
they will save over five per cent. of them from 
temporary or disabling sickness. If you can 
save a man from illness, and thus keep him in 
the service, you do almost as much for your 
country as if you shouldered a musket your- 
self.” 

‘‘That’s one view of it,” answered Mr. Van 
Dyke, in the tone of a man half convinced 
against his will. 

‘** And is it not a right view?” 
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“'There’s a very important if in the case.” whole of that time she has not been able to leaya 

‘* What ?” her bed. Well, Mr. V&f Dyke, I found he; 

‘‘7f the six hundred thousand persons would | propped up in bed, knitting woolen slippers { 
donate a blanket each. But they won’t. And_ sick soldiers. She had four pairs finish d, an 
what is the single blanket that I would give? | was at work on the fifth. I shall not soon for. 
A drop in the ocean! Nothing more. If a) get how her wan face lighted as she showed y 
hundred or a thousand other men would agree | her work, and spoke, with moistening eyes, , 
to give a blanket a piece, I would cheerfully | the sick in camps and hospitals, far away f 
make one of the number. But a single blanket home and the tender care of sisters, wives. 
is of no account.” mothers. ‘It is so little that I can do,’ she s 

‘* Suppose you start a subscription for a hun- | in her feeble voice. ‘Three or four hours a « 
dred India-rubber blankets—enough for a single | is all I am able to work. Oh, I pray often { 
company ?” more strength, so that I could do more.’ 

‘Oh dear, no! I never was worth a cent at | looked at the sick girl—so pale, so thi 
begging. Any thing but hunting up subscrip-| weak—and felt a thrill of admiration. I d 
tions. I'd rather saw wood or split fence rails.” | not ask her; but I am sure she did not feel t 


**Then give some poor soldier, who is about tooth of pain in all the hours her fingers ] 
going to fight for your peace and security, a| the needles. Mr. Van Dyke, if Hannah ( 
single water-proof blanket to keep him dry and | can serve her country in this trying hour, s 
warm. Do your duty, and leave the rest to Him | we stand in weak hesitation, asking, fretf 
in whose hands are the consciences of all men. | ‘What can I do?’ It’s a shame, Sir, to talk 
I have answered your question.” this fashion. Don’t utter the sentence: 

But Mr. Van Dyke neither held his tongue | don’t find fault; don’t prophesy evil; don’t 
nor furnished a blanket. Still he kept going | about in this weak, miserable, complaining \ 
about in a miserable, half-hearted, complaining | It isn’t manly, nor brave, nor patriotic. W1 
way ; now heaping censure on public men and shall you do? Take a lesson from Ham 
public measures, and now prophesying the worst Clay. Learn to knit slippers or stockings if ) 
of evils. have no skill for any other work. But dos 

**What can Ido?” The usual termination | tfing! A sick and dying woman rebukes ) 
of one of his wretched harangues dropped from | inactivity.” 
his lips in a company of ladies. And he added, ** Good-day, ladies,” said Mr. Van Dyke, 
as was his wont: ‘I am too old to bear arms. | a shamefacedness that he could not hide, a1 
Iam not rich. Ihave no sons to offer my coun- bowed himself out. He was known in tl 
try.” cle, and half a dozen hearts thanked the } 

‘The poorest, the weakest, the humblest can speaking lady for her rebuke. 
do something,” was confidently answered by one On the next day Mr. Van Dyke went d 
of the ladies. ‘‘ And I hold that each individ- | town and bought an India-rubber blanket, v 
ual who enjoys the blessings of this good Gov- | he gave to the son of a poor neighbor who w 
ernment is religiously bound to do all in his on the eve of marching with his regiment. W 
power for its preservation. The rich according fear that the cheerful heart did not bless him a 
to their wealth, and the poor according to their the giver; but not the less warmth and prote: 
poverty. The strong in their strength, and the tion has the poor boy received in cold and storm 
weak in their weakness. Every one can do' on dreary nights’ camping or marching, am 
something. It may require the united efforts the mountains and valleys of Western Virgin 
of ten to do as much as a single individual of Reader, if you can help in nothing else, 
larger ability. But if each does his best, the at least one rubber blanket to asoldier. It m 
good accomplished will be great. The way, Mr. | save health or life, and thus keep him, as a} 
Van Dyke, is not so difficult as the wi//. Given defender, in the field fronting the enemy. At 
the will, and the way will be plain enough. a word more—if you are tempted to complain 
Want of will I find to be the great impedi- and find fault, because every thing does 
ment.” come out just as you desire, remember that suc 

Mr. Van Dyke answered, somewhat fretfully, things hinder by encouraging the disloyal, and 
that talking was easier than doing, and the lady —hold your tongue! 
understood the remark as meant for her. So 
she said, gravely, yet without feeling, 

‘¢But not half so pleasant. It is in doing ~ = 
that delight comes. ~ talking disturbs us— SHIPWRECK. 
it is only when we begin to do that we find tran- BY R. &. CHILTON. 
quillity and satisfaction. Let me, in partial an y 
swer of your question, What can I do? relate A Lone, low reach of level sand, 
what I saw only an hour since. You know Packed erewhile by the maddened waves 


i 
| 


Hannah Clay ? As the storm-wind drove them toward the land: 
a“ Yes.” 
**A poor weak invalid. For six years she 
has not known what it was to be free from pain 
during her waking hours; and for nearly the To the sound of the wild sea’s roar. 


A boat on the shore and nothing more 
To tell of the dead who sank to their graves, 
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The ship went down at night, they say, 
Wrestling with wind and wave to the last, 
Like a great sea-monster fighting at bay : 
The fisherman tells how he hgard the bells 
Ring in the lulls of the pitiles¥ blast, 


Mingled with wild farewells. 


THE 


ADVENTURES 


| The winds are asleep, and the sea is still— 

| Still as the wrecked beneath its waves, 

| Dreamless of all life’s good or ill: 
A boat on the shore and nothing more 
lls of the dead who sank to their graves, 


the sound of the wild sea’s roar. 


OF PHILIP. 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


I CHARGE YOU, DROP YOUR DAGGI rs! 


YENERAL BAYNES began the story which 
X you and I have heard at length. He told 
i He grew very angry with 


He had to 


his own way. 


If while defending himself. 


» Philip very fiercely, in order to excuse his 


act of treason. He had to show that his 

act was not his act; that, after all, he never had 
and that, if he had promised, Philip’s 
trocious conduct ought to absolve him from any 

previous promise. I do not wonder that the 
reneral was abusive, and out of temper. Such 
1 crime as he was committing can’t be performed 
heerfully by a man who is habitually gentle, 

generous, and honest. I do not say that men 
can not cheat, can not lie, can not inflict tor- 
ture, can not commit rascally actions, without 
in the least losing their equanimity; but these 
are men habitually false, knavish, and cruel. 
They are accustomed to break their promises, 
to cheat their neighbors in bargains, and what 
not. A roguish word or action more or less is of 
little matter to them: their remorse only awakens 
after detection, and they don’t begin to repent 
till they come sentenced out of the dock. But 
here was an ordinarily just man withdrawing 
from his promise, turning his back on his bene- 
factor, and justifying himself to himself by ma- 
ligning the man whom he injured. Itis not an 
uncommon event, my dearly beloved brethren 
and esteemed miserable sister sinners; but you 
like to say a preacher is ‘‘ cynical” who admits 
this sad trnth—and, perhaps, don’t care to hear 


promised ; 


|} about the subject on more than one day in the 
week, 

So, in order to make out some sort of case for 
himself, our poor good old General Baynes chose 
to think and declare that Philip was so violent, 
ill-conditioned, and abandoned a fellow, that no 
faith ought to be kept with him; and that Col- 
onel Bunch had behaved with such brutal in- 
solence that Baynes must call him to account. 
As for the fact that there was another, a richer, 
and a much more eligible suitor, who was likely 
to offer for his daughter, Baynes did not happen 
to touch on this point at ail; preferring to speak 
of Philip’ hopeless poverty, disreputable con- 
duct, and gross and careless behavior. 

Now MacWhirter having, I suppose, little to 
do at Tours, had read Mrs. Baynes’s letters to 
her sister Emily, and remembered them. In- 
deed, it was but very few months since Eliza 

3aynes’s letters had been full of praise of Philip, 
of his love for Charlotte, and of his noble gen- 
erosity in foregoing the great claim which he 
had upon the general, his mother’s careless 
trustee. Philip was the first suitor Charlotte 
had had: in her first glow of pleasure, Char- 
lotte’s mother had covered yards of paper with 
compliments, interjections, and those scratches 
or dashes under her words, by which some la- 
dies are accustomed to point their satire or em- 
phasize their delight. He was an admirable 
young man—wild, but generous, handsome, no- 
ble! He had forgiven his father thousands and 
thousands of pounds which the doctor owed him 
—all his mother’s fortune; and he had acted 
most nobly by her trustees—that she must say, 
though poor dear weak Baynes was one of them! 
Baynes who was as simple as a child. Major 
Mac and his wife had agreed that Philip’s for- 
bearance was very generous and kind, but after 
all that there was no special cause for rapture at 
the notion of their niece marrying a struggling 
young fellow without a penny in the world; and 
they had been not a little amused with the 
change of tone in Eliza’s later letters, when she 
began to go out in the great world, and to look 
coldly upon poor, penniless Firmin, her hero of 
a few months since. Then Emily remembered 
how Eliza had always been fond of great people ; 
how her head was turned by going to a few par- 
ties at Government House; how absurdly she 
went on with that little creature Fitzrickets (be- 
cause he was an Honorable, forsooth) at Dum- 
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dum. Eliza was a good wife to Baynes; a good | 
mother to the children; and made both ends of 

a narrow income meet with surprising dexterity ; 

but Emily was bound to say of her sister Eliza, 

that a more, etc., etc., etc. And when the 

news came at length that Philip was to be thrown 

overboard, Emily clapped her hands together, 

and said to her husband, ‘‘ Now, Mac, didn’t I 

always tell youso? If she could get a fashion- | 
able husband for Charlotte, I knew my sister | 
would put the doctor’s son to the door!” That 

the poor child would suffer considerably her | 
aunt was assured. Indeed, before her own union 

with Mac, Emily had undergone heart-break- | 
ings and pangs of separation on her own ac- | 
count. The poor child would want comfort and 
companionship. - She would go to fetch her 
niece. And though the Major said, ‘‘ My dear, 
you want to go to Paris and buy a new bonnet,” 
Mrs. MacWhirter spurned the insinuation, and 
came to Paris from a mere sense of duty. 

So Baynes poured out his history of wrongs | 
to his brother-in-law, who marveled to hear a} 
man, ordinarily chary of words and cool of de- | 
meanor, so angry and so voluble. If he had 
done a bad action, at least, after doing it, 
Baynes had the grace to be very much out of 
humor. If I ever, for my part, do any thing 
wrong in my family, or to them, I accompany | 
that action with a furious rage and blustering 
passion. I won’t have wife or children question | 
it. No querulous Nathan of a family friend 
(or an incommodious conscience, maybe) shall | 
come and lecture me about my ill-doings. No} 
—no. Out of the house with him! Away, you 
preaching pugbear, don’t try to frighten me! 
Baynes, I suspect, to brow-beat, bully, and out- 
talk the Nathan pleading in his heart—Baynes | 


will outbawl that prating monitor, and thrust | 


that inconvenient preacher out of sight, out of | 
hearing, drive him with angry words from our | 


gate. Ah! in vain we expel him; and bid} 
John say, not at home! There he is when we | 


wake, sitting at our bed-foot. We throw him 
overboard for daring to put an oar in our boat. | 
Whose ghastly head is that looking up from the | 
water and swimming alongside us, row we never | 
so swiftly? Fire at him. Brain him with an 
oar, one of you, and pull on! Flash goes the | 
pistol. Surely that oar has stove the old skull 
in? See! there comes the awful companion 


popping up out of water again, and crying, ‘‘ Re- | 


member, remember, I am here, I am here!” 


Baynes had thought to bully away one monitor 


by the threat of a pistol, and here was another 
swimming alongside of his boat. And would 
you have it otherwise, my dear reader, for you, 
for me? That you and I shall commit sins in 
this and ensuing years is certain; but I hope— 
I hope they won't be past praying for. Here is 
Baynes, having just done a bad action, in a 
dreadfully wicked, murderous, and dissatisfied 
state of mind. His chafing, bleeding temper is 
one raw; his whole soul one rage, and wrath, 
and fever. Charles Baynes, thou old sinner, I 
pray that Heaven may turn thee to a better state 


of mind. I will kneel down by thy side, scatte; 
ashes on my own bald pate, and we will qu 
out Peccavimus together. 
‘In one word, the young man’s conduct has 
been so outrggeous and disreputable that I ca) 
¥e of a family, consent to my gir 


aver 


Mac, as a fa 
marrying. Out of a regard for her happiness, 
it is my duty to break off the engagement,” 
the general, finishing the story. 

** Has he formally released you from that trus 
business ?” asked the major. 

‘*Good Heavens, Mac!” cries the ger 
turning very red. ‘‘ You know I am as 
cent of all wrong toward him as you are! 

‘*Innocent—only you did not look to 
trust- 

**T think ill of him, Sir. I think he 
wild, reckless, overbearing young fellow,” ¢a 


cl 


out the general, very quickly, ** who would mal 


my child miserable ; but I don’t think he 


; a blackguard as to come down on a retired elde ! 


ly man with a poor family—a numerous family ; 
a man who has bled and fought for his sover: 
in the Peninsula, and in India, as the A 
List will show you, by George! I don’t think 
Firmin will be such a scoundrel as to ¢ 


| down on me, I say; and I must say, MacW! 


ter, I think it most unhandsome of you to all 
to it—most unhandsome, by George !” 

** Why, you are going to break off your bar- 
gain with him; why should he keep his compact 
with you?” asks the gruff major. 

*¢ Because,” shouted the general, ‘it we 
be a sin and a shame that an old man with s 
children, and broken health, who has serve 


| every place—yes, in the West and East Indies, 


by George !—in Canada—in the Peninsula, ar 
at New Orleans ;—because he has been deceived 
and humbugged by a miserable scoundrel of a 
doctor into signing a sham paper, by George! 
should be ruined, and his poor children 
wife driven to beggary, by Jove! as you seem t 
recommend young Firmin to do, Jack Mac Whir- 
ter; and I'll tell you what, Major MacWhirter, 
I take it deed unfriendly of you; and I'll troubl 
you not to put your oar into my boat, and med- 
dle with my affairs, that’s all, and I'll know 


| who’s at the bottom of it, by Jove! It’s th 
A 


gray mare, Mac—it’s your better ha/f,; MacWhir- 
ter—it’s that confounded, meddling, sneaking, 
backbiting, domineering—” 

‘What next?” roared the major. ‘ Ha, ha, 
ha! Do you think I don’t know, Baynes, wh 
has put you on doing what I have no hesi 
in calling a most sneaking and rascally action 
—yes, a rascally action, by George! I am not 
going to mince matters! Don’t come your Ma- 
jor-General or your Mrs. Major-General ove 
me! It’s Eliza that has set you on. And if 
Tom Bunch has been telling you that you hav 
been breaking from your word, and are acting 
shabbily, Tom is right ; and you may get some- 
body else to go out with you, General Baynes, 
for, by George, I won’t!” 

‘Have you come all the way from Tours, 


Mac, in order to insult me ?” asks the general. 
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‘I came to do you a friendly turn; to take 
charge of your poor girl, upon whom you are 
being very hard, Baynes. And this is the re- 
ward I get! Thank you. Nomore grog! What 
[ have had is rather too strong for me already.” 
And the major looks down with an expression 
f scorn at the emptied beaker, the idle spoon 








before him. 

As the warriors were quarreling over their 
cups there came to them a noise as of brawling 
and of female without. ‘© Mais 
dame!” pleads Madame Smolensk, in her grave 
** Taisez-vous, Madame, laissez-moi tran- 


voices ma- 
way. 

‘lle, s'il vous plait!” exclaims the well-known 
voice of Mrs. General Baynes, which I own was 
never pleasant to me, either in anger or good- 
humor. ‘*And your Little—who tries to sleep 
in my chamber!” again pleads the mistress of 
the boarding-house. ‘‘ Vous n’avez pas droit 
dappeler, Mademoiselle Baynes petite!” calls 
out the general’s lady. And Baynes, who was 
fighting and quarreling himself just now, trem- 
bled when he heard her. His angry face assumed 
an alarmed expression. He looked for means 
f escape. He appealed for protection to Mac- 
Whirter, whose nose he had been ready to pull 
mon. Samson was a mighty man, but he was 
. fool in the hands of a woman. Hercules was 
a brave man and strong, but Omphale twisted 
him round her spindle. Even so Baynes, who 
had fought in India, Spain, America, trembled 
before the partner of his bed and name. 

It was an ugjucky afternoon. While the hus- 
bands had been quarreling in the dining-room 
over brandy-and-water, the wives, the sisters had 
been fighting over their tea in the salon. I 
don’t know what the other boarders were about. 
Philip never told me. Perhaps they had left 
the room to give the sisters a free opportunity 
for embraces and confidential communication. 
Perhaps there were no lady boarders left. _How- 
beit, Emily and Eliza had tea; and before that 
refreshing meal was concluded those dear wo- 
men were fighting as hard as their husbands in 
the adjacent chamber. 

Eliza, in the first place, was very angry at 
Emily’s coming without invitation. Emily, on 
her part, was angry with Eliza for being angry. 
‘I am sure, Eliza,” said the spirited and in- 
jured MacWhirter, “that is the third time you 
have alluded to it since we have been here. 
Had you and all your family come to Tours, 
Mac and I would have made them welecome— 
children and all; and I am sure yours make 
trouble enough in a house.” 

‘* A private house is not like a boarding-house, 
Emily. Here Madame makes us pay frightfully 
for extras,” remarks Mrs. Baynes. 

*‘T am sorry I came, Eliza. Let us say no 
more about it. I can’t go away to-night,” says 
the other. 

** And most unkind it is that speech to make, 
Emily. Any more tea?” 

‘*Most unpleasant to have to make that 
speech, Eliza. To travel a whole day and night 
—and I never able to sleep in a diligence—to 
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hasten to my sister because I thought she was 
in trouble, because I thought a sister might com- 
fort her; and to be received as you—re—as you 
O, O, O—Boh! How stoopid Tam!” A hand- 
kerchief dries the tears: a smelling-bottle re- 
stores a little composure. ‘* When you came to 
us at Dumdum, with two—o—o children in the 
hooping-cough, I am sure Mac and I gave you a 
very different welcome.” 

The other was smitten with a remorse. 
remembered her sister's kindness in former days. 
“‘T did not mean, sister, to give you pain,” she 
said. ‘* But I am very unhappy myself, Emily. 
My child’s conduct is making me most un- 
happy.” 

** And very good reason you have to be un- 
happy, Eliza, if woman ever had!” says the 
other. 

‘*Oh, indeed, yes!” gasps the general's lady. 

‘Tf an 
Baynes, I am sure it’s you. 
What was mine in the diligence compared to 
the nights you must have? I said so to myself. 
am wretched,’ I said, ‘but what must shé 


She 


woman ought to feel remorse, Eliza 
Sleepless nights! 


be ?’” 

‘Of course, as a feeling mother, I feel that 
poor Charlotte is unhappy, my dear.” 

‘‘But what makes her so, my dear?” cries 
Mrs. MacWhirter, who presently showed that 
she was mistress of the whole controversy. ‘‘No 
wonder Charlotte is unhappy, dear love! Can 
a girl be engaged to a young man, a most inter- 
esting young man, a clever, accomplished, high- 
ly educated young man—” 

** What ?” cries Mrs. 

‘*Haven’t I your letters? I have them all 
They are in that hallnow. Didn't 
ne so over and over again; and rave 


Jaynes. 


in my desk. 
you tell 
about him, till I thought you were in love with 
him yourself almost?” cries Mrs. Mac. 

** A most indecent 
Eliza Baynes, in her deep, awful voice. 
woman, no sister, shall say that to me!” 

‘*Shall I go and get the letters? It used to 
be, ‘Dear Philip has just left us. Dear Philip 
has been more than a son to me. He is our 
preserver!’ Didn’t you write all that to me 
over and over again? And because you have 
found a richer husband for Charlotte, you are 
going to turn your preserver out of doors !” 

«‘ Emily MaeWhirter, am I to sit here and be 
accused of crimes, uninvited, mind—uninvited, 
mind, by my sister? Is a general officer's lady 
to be treated in this way by a brevet major’s 
wife? ‘Though you are my senior in age, Emily, 
I am yours in rank. Out of any room in En- 
gland but this I go before you! And if you 
have come uninvited all the way from Tours to 


cries out 


‘No 


observation !” 


’ 


insult me in my own house—’ 
‘¢ House indeed! pretty house! 
else’s house as well as yours!” 
‘*Such as it is, I never asked you to come 
into it, Emily!” 
‘Oh yes! You wish me to go out in th 
night. Mac! I say!” 
‘¢ Emily!” cries the generaless. 
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** Mac, 
open the door of the salon, “ My sister wishes 
me to go. Do you hear me?” 

© Aunom de Dic Uy Madame, pensez a cette pau- 


I say!” screams the majoress, flinging 


vre pe tite, qui souff re acéte "aa cries the mistress of 
the house, pointing to her own adjoining cham- 
ber, in which, we have said, our poor little Char- 
lotte was lying. 

* Nappley pas, Madamaselle Baynes petite, 
sivoplay !” booms out Mrs. Baynes’s contralto. 

**MacWhirter, I say, Major MacWhirter!” 
cries Emily, flinging open the door of the din- 
ing-room where the two gentlemen were knock- 
ing their own heads together. ‘* MacWhirter! 
My sister chooses to insult me, and say that a 
brevet major’s wife—” 

**By George! are you fighting too?” asks 
the general. 

** Baynes, Emily MacWhirter has insulted 
me!” cries Mrs Baynes. 

‘It seems to have been a settled thing before- 
hand,” Mac Whirter 
has done the same thing by me! He has for 
gotten that he is a gentleman, and that I am.” 

** He only insults you because he thinks you 
are his relative, and must bear every thing from 


yells the general, ‘* Major 


him,” says the general’s wife. 
** By George! I will nor bear every thing 
shouts the general. 


from him! The two gen 
tlemen and their two wives are squabbling in the 
hall. Madame and the servants are peering up 
from the kitchen-regions. 
from the topmost balusters are saying to each 
other, ‘Row between ma and aunt Mac!” I 
dare say scared little Charlotte, in her temporary 
apartment, is, for a while, almost forgetful of her 
own grief, and wondering what quarrel is a 
tating her aunt and mother, her father and un- 
cle? Place the remaining male and female 
boarders about in the corridors and on the land- 
ings, in various attitudes expressive of interest, 
of satiric commentary, wrath at being disturbed 
by unseemly domestic quarrel—in what posture 
you will. As for Mrs. Colonel Bunch, she, poo! 
thing, does not know that the general and her 
own colonel have entered on a mortal quarrel. 
She imagines the dispute is only between Mrs. 
Baynes and her sister as yet; and she has known 
this pair quarreling for a score of years past. 
** Toujours comme ca, fighting vous savez, et 
puis make it up again. Oui,” she explains to a 
French friend on the landing. 

In the very midst of this storm Colonel Bunch 
returns, his friend and second, Dr. Martin, on 
his arm. He does not know that two battles 
have been fought since his own combat. Iis, 
we will say, was Ligny. Then came Quatre- 
Bras, in which Baynes and MacWhirter were 
engaged. Then came the general action of Wa- 
terloo. And here enters Colonel Bunch, quite 
unconscious of the great engagements which 
have taken place since his temporary retreat in 
search of reinforcements. 

** How are you, MacWhirter ?” cries the col- 
onel of the purple whiskers. ‘* My friend, Dr. 
Martin!” And as he addresses himself to the 


I dare say the boys 
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general his eyes almost start out of his head. 
if they would shoot themselves into the a 
of that officer. 

‘*My dear, hush! Emily MeeWhirter, hag 


we not better defer this most painful disputes 


breas 


The whole house is listening to us!” whispers ' 
the general, in a rapid, low voice. ‘* Doctor— 
Colonel Bunch—Major MacWhirter, had we not 
better go into the dining-room ?” 
The general and the doctor go first, 
MacWhirter and Colonel Bunch pause a 
Says Bunch to MacWhirter, 


act as 


door. 
you the general’s friend in this affair? 
It’s most awkward, but, by George! Baynes has 
said things to me that I won’t bear, were hy 
! And Ikr 
him a deuced deal too well to think he will ey 


apologize . 


own flesh and blood, by George 


> 


‘*He has said things to wr, Bun 
won't bear from fifty brother-in-law’s 
George!” growls MacWhirter. 

** What ? 
from him ?” 

**T tell you, Tom Bunch, I want to send a 
message to him. Invite me to his house, 
me and Emily when we com 
it makes blood boil. Insult 


after traveling twenty-four hours in a confo 


Don’t you bring me any messag 


insult 


George! my 
diligence, and say we're not invited! 
his little catamaran.” 

‘* Hush!” interposed Bunch. 

**T say catamaran, Sir! don’t tell me! T 
came and staid with us four monigs at Dumdum 
—the children ill with the pip, or some con- 
founded thing —went to Europe, and left me to 
pay the doctor's bill; and now, by—” 

Was the major going to invoke George, tli 
Cappadocian champion, 
At this moment a door by which they st 
You may 
doors all on that landing; 


or Olympian Joy 
remember there were tl 

if you doubt me, go 
Avenue de Marli, Champs Ely- 

A third door opens, and a young 
out, looking very pale and sad, and 
hanging over her shoulders—her hair, 
which hung in rich clusters generally, but I sup- 
pose tears have put it all out of curl. 

**Ts it you, uncle Mac? I thought I knew 
your voice, and I heard aunt Emily’s,” says t 
little person. 

“Yes, it is I, Charly,” says uncle Mac. And 
he looks into the round looks so 
wild and is so full of gricf unutterable that 
uncle Mac is quite melted, and takes the child 
to his arms, and says, ‘* What is it, my dear?” 
And he quite forgets that he proposes to blow 
her father’s brains out in the morning. ‘* How 
hot your little hands are!” 

‘*Unele, uncle!” she says, in a swift, febrilt 
whisper, ‘‘ you're come to take me away, I know. 
I heard you and papa, I heard mamma and aunt 
Emily speaking quite loud, lond! But if I go 
—Tli—I'll never love any but him!” 

** But whom, dear ?” 

** But Philip, uncle.” 

‘* By George! Char, no more 


ope ns. 


and see the house 
sées, Paris). 
lady comes 


her hair 


face, which 








the major. And herewith the poor child, who 
1 been sitting up on her bed while this quar- 


hac , , 
g of sisters—while this brawling of majors, 


rein 
re rals, colonels—while this coming of hack- 
»yecoaches—while this arrival and departure of 
yisitors on horseb.ck—had been taking place, 
ive a fine hysterical scream, and fell into her 
nucle’s arms laughing and crying wildly. 
[his outery, of course, brought the gentlemen 
n their adjacent room, and the ladies from 


" «What are you making a fool of yourself 
?” growls Mrs. Bay nes, in her deepest bark. 
3y George, Eliza, you are too bad!” says 
e general, quite white. 
‘Eliza, you are a brute!” cries Mrs. Mac- 
Whirter. 

‘So sup 1s!” shrieks Mrs. Bunch from the 
landing-place overhead, where other lady-board- 

s were assembled looking down on this awful 
family battle. 

Eliza Baynes knew she had gone too far. 
Poor Charly was scarce conscious by this time, 
nd wildly screaming, ‘‘ Never, never!”...... 
When, as I live, who should burst into the 
premises but a young man with fair hair, with 
jlaming whiskers, with flaming eyes, who calls 
out, ‘* What is it? Iam here, Charlotte, Char- 


tal’ 


if 


Who is that young man? We had a glimpse 
of him, prowling about the Champs Elysées just 

y, and dodging behind a tree when Colonel 
Bunch went out in search of his second. ‘Then 
the young man saw the MacWhirter hackney- 
coach approach the house. ‘Then he waited 
and waited, looking to that upper window be- 
hind which we know his beloved was not repos- 
ing. ‘Then he beheld Bunch and Doctor Martin 
arrive. Then he passed through the wicket 
into the garden, and heard Mrs. Mac and Mrs. 
Baynes fighting. Then there came from the pas- 
sage—where, you see, this battle was going on— 
that ringing, dreadful laugh and scream of poor 
Charlotte; and Philip Firmin burst like a bomb- 
shell into the midst of the hall where the battle 
was raging, and of the family circle who were 
fighting and screaming. 

Here is a picture, I protest. We have—first, 
the boarders on the firat landing, whither, too, 
the Baynes children have crept in their night- 
gowns; secondly, we have Auguste, Francoise, 
the cook, and the assistant coming up from the 
basement; and, third, we have Colonel Bunch, 
Doctor Martin, Major MacWhirter, with Char- 
lotte in his arms; Madame, General B., Mrs. 
Mac, Mrs. General B., all in the passage, when 
yur friend the bomb-shell bursts in among them. 

‘*What is it? Charlotte, I am here!” cries 
Philip, with his great voice; at hearing which, 

ttle Char gives one final scream, and, at the 


next moment, she has fainted quite dead—but | 
} and battles when poor little Charlotte kissed 


this time she is on Philip’s shoulder. 

“You brute, how dare you do this?” asks 
Mrs. Baynes, glaring at the young man. 

“It is you who have done it, Eliza!” says 
aunt Emily, 
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** And so she has, Mrs. MacWhirter!” calls 
out Mrs. Colonel Bunch from the landing above. 
And Charles Baynes felt he had acted like a 
traitor, and hung down his head. He had en- 
couraged his daughter to give her heart away, 
and she had obeyed him. When he saw Philip 
I think he was glad: so was the Major, though 
Firmin, to be sure, pushed him quite 

up as st the wall. 
Is this vulgar scandal to go on in the pas- 


roughly 
il 





sage before the whole house?” gasped Mrs. 
Baynes. 

‘*Bunch brought me here to prescribe for 
this young lady,” says little Doctor Martin, in a 
very courtly way. ‘‘ Madame, will you get a 
little sal volatile from Anjubeau’s, in the Fau- 
bourg; and let her be kept very quiet!” 

*“Come, Monsieur Philippe. It is enough 
like that!” cries Madame, who can't repress a 
smile. ‘* Come to your chamber, dear little!” 

‘* Madame,” cries Mrs. Baynes, * 

Madame shrugs her shoulders 


PRCT 
‘6 Une mere, 
une belle mére, ma foi!” she ** Come, 
mademoiselle!” 

There were only very few people in the board- 
if they knew, if they saw, what hap- 
pened, how can we help ourselves? But that 
they had all been sitting over a powder maga- 
zine, which might have blown up and destroyed 
one, two, three, five people; even Philip did not 
know, until afterward, when, laughing, Major 
MaecWhirter told him how that meek but most 
savage Baynes had first challenged Bunch, had 


Says. 


ing-house ; 





then challenged his brother-in-law, and how 
all sorts of battle, murder, sudden death might 
have ensued had the quarrel not come to an 
end. 

Were your humble servant anxious to harrow 
his reader's feelings, or display his own graphic- 
al powers, you understand that I never would 
have allowed those two gallant officers to quarrel 
and threaten each other’s very noses, without 
having the insult wiped out in blood. ‘The Bois 
de Boulogne is hard by the Avenue de Marli, 
with plenty of cool fighting ground. The octroi 
officers never stop gentlemen going out at the 
neighboring barrier upon dueling business, or 
prevent the return of the slain victim in the 
hackney-coach when the dreadful combat is over. 
From my knowledge of Mrs. Baynes’s character, 
I have not the slightest doubt that she would 
have encouraged her husband to fight; and, the 
general down, would have put pistols into the 
hands of her boys, and bidden them carry on the 
vendetta; but as I do not, for my part, love to 
see brethren at war, or Moses and Aaron tug- 
ging white handfuls out of each other’s beards, I 
am glad there is going to be no fight between the 
veterans, and that either’s stout old breast is se- 
cure from the fratricidal builet. 

Major MacWhirter forgot all about bullets 


him, and was not in the least jealous when he 
saw the little maiden clinging on Philip’s arm. 
He was melted at the sight of that grief and 
innocence, when Mrs. Baynes still continued to 
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bark out her private rage, and said: ‘‘If the 
general won't protect me from insult, I think I 
had better go.” 

‘« By Jove, I think you had!” exclaimed Mac- 
Whirter, to which remark the eyes of the doctor 
and Coionel Bunch gleamed an approval. 

** Allons, Monsieur Philippe. Enough like 
that—let me take her to bed again,” Madame 
resumed. ‘*Come, dear miss!” 

What a pity that the bedroom was but a yard 
from where they stood! Philip felt strong 
enough to carry his little Charlotte to the Tuil- 
The thick brown locks, which had fallen 
over his shoulders, are lifted away. The little 
wounded heart that had lain against his own, 
parts from him with a reviving throb. Madame 
and her mother little Charlotte. 
The door of the neighboring chamber closes on 
her. The sad little vision has disappeared. 
The men, quarreling anon in the passage, stand 
there silent. 

‘**T heard her voice outside,” said Philip, after 
a little pause (with love, with gricf, with excite- 
ment, I suppose his head was ina whirl). ‘I 
heard her voice outside, and I couldn’t help com- 
ing in.” 

‘‘ By George, I should think not, young fel- 
low!” says Major MacWhirter, stoufly shaking 
the young man by the hand. 

** Hush! hush!” whispers the doctor; ‘* she 
must be quite quiet. She has had quite excite- 
ment enough for to-night. There must be no 
more scenes, my young fellow.” 

And Philip says, when in this his agony of 
grief and doubt he found a friendly hand put out 
to him, he himself was so exceedingly moved that 
he was compelled to fly out of the company of 
the old men into the night, where the rain was 
pouring—the gentle rain. 

While Philip, without Madame Smolensk’s 
premises, is saying his tenderest prayers, offer- 


eries. 


carry away 


ing up his tears, heart-throbs, and most passion- 
ate vows of love for little Charlotte’s benefit, the 
warriors assembled within once more retreat to 
a colloquy in the sadle-a-manger ; and, in con- 
sequence of the rainy state of the night, the as- 
tonished Auguste has to bring a third supply of 
hot water for the four gentlemen attending the 
congress. The colonel, the major, the doctor, 
ranged themselves on one side the table, defend- 
ed, as it were, by a line of armed tumblers, 
flanked by a strong brandy-bottle and a stout 
earth-work, from an embrasure in which scald- 
ing water could be discharged. Behind these 
fortifications the veterans awaited their enemy, 
who, after marching up and down the room for 
a while, takes position finally in their front and 
prepares to attack. The general remounts his 
cheval de bataille, but can not bring the animal 
to charge as fiercely as before. Charlotte’s white 
apparition has come among them, and flung her 
fair arms between the men of war. In vain 
Baynes tries to get up a bluster, and to enforce 
his passion with by Georges, by Joves, and words 
naughtier still. That weak, meek, quiet, hen- 
pecked, but most blood-thirsty old general found 
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himself forming his own minority, and againgt 
him his old comrade Bunch, whom he had in. 
sulted and nose-pulled ; his brother-in-law, Ma 
Whirter, whom he had nose-pulled and in 
ed; and the doctor, who had been called in ; 
the friend of the former. As they faced 
shoulder to shoulder, each of those three ; 
quired fresh courage from his neighbor, 

taking his aim deliberately, poured his fire 

To yield to such odds, on the ot 
hand, was not so distasteful to the veteran as + 
have to give up his sword to any singl 


Jaynes. 


adver 
Before he would own himself in the wrong 
to any indi¢idual, he would eat that individual 
ears and nose; but to be surrounded by th) 

enemies, and strike your flag before such odd 
was no disgrace; and Baynes could take th¢ 
circumbendibus way of apology to which son 
proud spirits will submit. Thus he ce uld say 
to the doctor, ‘‘ Well, doctor, perhaps I was 
hasty in accusing Bunch of employing bad lan. 
A by-stander can see these things 


sary. 


guage to me. 
sometimes when a principal is too angry; and 
as you go against me—well—there, then, I ask 
Bunch’s pardon.” That business over, the Mac- 
Whirter reconciliation was very speedily brought 
about. Fact was, was in a confounded ill-tem- 
per—very much disturbed by events of the day 
—didn’t mean any thing but this, that, an 
forth. If this old chief had to eat humble pie 
his brave adversaries were anxious that he should 
gobble up his portion as quickly as possible, and 
turned away their honest old heads as he swal- 
lowed it. One of the party told his wife of the 
quarrel which had arisen, but Baynes never did 
‘‘T declare, Sir!” Philip used to say, ‘had 
she known any thing about the quarrel that 
night, Mrs. Baynes would have made her hus- 
band turn out of bed at midnight, and challenge 
his old friends over again!” But then there 
was no love between Philip and Mrs. Baynes, 
and in those whom he hates he is accustomed to 
see little good. 

Thus, any gentle reader who expected to be 
treated to an account of the breakage of the 
sixth commandment will close this chapter dis- 
appointed. Those stout old rusty swords which 
were fetched off their hooks by the warriors, 
their owners, were returned undrawn to their 
flannel cases. Hands were shaken after a fash- 
ion—at least no blood was shed. But, though 
the words spoken between the old boys were civil 
enough, Bunch, Baynes, and the doctor could 
not alter their opinion that Philip had been 
hardly used, and that the benefactor of his fam- 
ily merited a better treatment from General 
Baynes. 

Meanwhile that benefactor strode home 
through the rain in a state of perfect rapture. 
The rain refreshed him, as did his own tears. 
The dearest little maiden had sunk for a mo- 
ment on his heart, and, as she lay there, a thrill 
of hope vibrated through his whole frame. Her 
father’s old friends had held out a hand to him, 
and bid him not despair. Blow wind, fall au- 
tumn rains! In the midnight, under the gusty 

















trees, amidst which the lamps of the reverbéres 
are tossing, the young fellow strides back to his 
lodgings. He is poor and unhappy, but he has 
Hope along with him. He looks at a certain 
pbreast-button of his old coat ere he takes it off 
tosleep. “ Hercheek was lying there,” he thinks, 
“just there.” My poor little Charlotte! what 
could she have done to the breast-button of the 


old coat ? 


| 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
WHICH MRS. MACWHIRTER HAS A NEW 
BONNET. 


2 


Now though the unhappy Philip slept quite 
soundly, so that his boots, those tramp-worn 
sentries, remained en faction at his door until 
quite a late hour next morning; and though 
little Charlotte, after a prayer or two, sank into 
the sweetest and most refreshing girlish slum- 
ber, Charlotte’s father and mother had a bad | 
night; and, for my part, I maintain that they 
did not deserve a good one. It was very well | 
for Mrs. Baynes to declare that it was Mac-| 
Whirter’s snoring which kept them awake (Mr. 
and Mrs. Mac being lodged in the bedroom 
over their relatives )—I don’t say a snoring neigh- 
bor is pleasant—but what a bedfellow is a bad 
conscience! Under Mrs. Baynes’s night-cap 
the grim eyes lie open all night; on Baynes’s 
pillow is a silent wakefal head that hears the 
hours toll. A plague upon the young man! 
(thinks the female bonnet de nuit)—how dare he 
come in and disturb every thing? How pale 
Charlotte will look to-morrow when Mrs. Hely 
calls with her son! When she has been crying 
she looks hideous, and her eyelids and nose are 
quite red. She may fly out, and say something 
wicked and absurd, as she did to-day. 
I had never seen that insolent young man, with 
his carroty beard, and vulgar Blucher boots! 
If my boys were grown up, he should not come 
hectoring about the house as he does ; they would 
soon find a way of punishing his impudence! 
Balked revenge and a hungry disappointment, 
I think, are keeping that old woman awake; 





PHILIP. 


| for a life. 
| ment always remains with her fresh and lively. 
| Her jealousy never dies; nor her desire to rule. 


I wish | 


and if she hears the hours tolling, it is because 
wicked thoughts make her sleepless. 

As for Baynes, I believe that old man is 
awake, because he is awake to the shabbiness 
of his own conduct. His conscience has got the 
better of him, which he has been trying to bully 
out of doors. Do what he will, that reflection 
forces itself upon him. Mac, Bunch, and the 
doctor all saw the thing at once, and went dead 
against him. He wanted to break his word to 


} a young fellow, who, whatever his faults might 
| be, had acted most nobly and generously by the 


Baynes family. He might have been ruined 
but for Philip’s forbearance; and showed his 
gratitude by breaking his promise to the young 
fellow. He was a hen-pecked man—that was 
the fact. He allowed his wife to govern him: 
that little, old, plain, cantankerous woman asleep 
Asleep. Wasshe? No. He knew 

Both were lying quite still, wide 
Only 


yonder. 
she wasn’t 
awake, pursuing their dismal thoughts. 


| Charles was owning that he was a sinner, while 


Eliza, his wife, in a rage at her last defeat, was 
meditating how she could continue and still win 
her battle. 

Then Baynes reflects how persevering his 
wife is; how, all through life, she has come 
back and back and back to her point, until he 


| has ended by an almost utter subjugation. He 


will resist for a day: she will fight for a year, 
If once she hates people, the senti- 


What a life she will lead poor Charlotte now she 
has declared against Philip! The poor child 
will be sulject to a dreadful tyranny : the father 
knows it. As soon as he leaves the house on 
his daily walks the girl’s torture will begin. 
Baynes knows how his wife can torture a wo- 
man. As she groans out a hollow cough from 
her bed in the midnight the guilty man lies 
quite mum under his own counterpane. If she 
fancies him awake it will be Ais turn to receive 
the torture. Ah, Othello, mon ami! when you 
look round at married life, and know what you 
know, don’t you wonder that the bolster is not 
used a great deal more freely on both sides? 
Horrible cynicism! Yes—I know. These prop- 
ositions served raw are savage, and shock your 
sensibility ; cooked with a little piquant sauce, 
they are welcome at quite polite tables. 

**Poor child! Yes, by George! What a 
life her mother will lead her!’’ thinks the gen- 
eral, rolling uneasy on the midnight pillow. 
‘*No rest for her, day or night, until she mar- 
ries the man of her mother’s choosing. And 
she has a delicate chest—Martin says she has; 
and she wants coaxing and soothing, and pretty 
coaxing she will have from mamma!” Then, 
I dare say, the past rises up in that wakeful old 

|man’s uncomfortable memory. His little Char- 
| lotte is a child again, laughing on his knee, and 
playing with his accoutrements as he comes 
home from parade. He remembers the fever 
| which she had, when she would take medicine 
from no other hand; and how, though silent 
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with her mother, with him she would never tire 
of prattling, prattling. Guilt-stricken old man! 
are those tears trickling down thy old nose? 
It is midnight. We can not see. When you 
brought her to the river, and parted with her to 
send her to Europe, how the little maid clung 
to you, and cried, ‘* Papa, papa!’ 
up the steps of the ghaut, how you wept your- 
self—yes, wept tears of passionate tender grief at 
parting with the darling of your soul. And 
now, deliberately, and for the sake of money, 
you her to the heart, and break 
plighted honor to your child. ‘* And it is yon- 
der cruel, shriveled, bilious, plain old woman 
who makes me do all this, and trample on my 
darling, and tétture her!” he thinks. In Zoff- 
any’s famous picture of Garrick and Mrs. Pritch- 
ard as Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, Macbeth 
contorted and 
firm and easy. 


Staggering 


stab your 


stands in an attitude hideously 
constrained, while Lady Mac is 
Was this the actor’s art, or the 
He is wrung with 
Well, I 


how 


poet's device ? 
Baynes is wretched, then. 
emorse, and shame, and pity. am 
glad of it. Old man, old man! 
thou to cause that child’s tender little bosom to 
bleed? How bilious he looks the next morning! 
I declare as yellow as his grim old wife. When 
Mrs. General B. hears the children their lessons, 
how she will scold them! It is my belief she 
will bark through the morning chapter, and 
scarce understand a word of its meaning. <As 
for Charlotte, when she appears with red eyes, 
and ever sodittle color in her round cheek, there 
is that in her look and demeanor which warns her 
mother to refrain from too familiar abuse or 
-colding. The girl is in rebellion. All day 
Char was in a feverish state, her eyes flashing 
There was a song which Philip loved in 
the song of Ruth. Char sate down 
to the piano, and sang it witha strange energy. 
** Thy people shall be my people”—she sang with 
all her heart—‘‘and thy God my God!” The 
slave had risen. The little heart was in arms 
and mutiny. 
defiance. 


darest 


war. 


those days: 


As for the guilty old father; pursued by the | 
| at dinner—and says, ‘* Ah, Madame, que le hoof 


fiend remorse, he fled early from his house, 
and read all the papers at Galignani’s without 
comprehending them. 
pense, he then plunged into one of those luxuri- 
ous restaurants in the Palais Royal where you 
fret soup, three dishes, a sweet, and a pint of de- 
licious wine for two frongs, by George! But 


all the luxuries there presented to him could | 
Then | 


not drive away care or create appetite. 
the poor old wretch went off and saw a ballet at 
the Grand Opera. Invain. The pink nymphs 
had not the slightest fascination for him. He 


hardly was aware of their ogles, bounds, and 
He saw a little maid with round, sad 
eyes; his Iphigenia whom he was stabbing. 
He took more brandy-and-water at cafés on 
In vain, in vain, I tell you! 
The old wife was sitting up for him, scared at 


capers. 


his way home. 


She dared not 
His 


the unusual absence of her lord. 
remonstrate with him when he returned. 


The mother was scared by her | 
|stows ghastly smiles upon sundry lodgers at 


Madly regardless of ex- | 


| better—she sleeps,”’ 
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face was pale. His eyes were fierce and |} 


lood: 
shot. When the general had a particular look 
Eliza Baynes cowered in silence. Mac, the ia 
sisters, and, I think, Colonel Bunch (but on thj 
point my informant, Philip, can not be si 
were having a dreary rubber when the ger 
Mrs. B. knew by the general's { 


race 


came in. 
that he had been having recourse to aleoho}j 
But she dared not speak. A tig 
in a jungle was not more savage than Bay 
“Where's Char?” he asked, in | 
dreadful, his Bluebeard voice. ‘* Char was gon 
to bed,” said mamma, sorting her trumps 
‘‘Tim! Augoost, Odevee, Osho!” Did ] 
Baynes interfere, though she knew he had ha 
enough? As soon interfere with a tier, and 
tell him he had eaten enough Sepoy. After 
Lady Macbeth had induced Mac to go through 
that business with Duncan, depend upon it sh 
was not very deferential and respectful to he 


stimulus. 


sometimes, 


All the king’s horses and men « 
not bring his late majesty back to life ag: 
As for you, old man, though your deed is d 
it is not past recalling. 


general. 


Though you have witb- 
drawn from your word on a sordid money pre- 
text; made two hearts miserable, stabbed cruel- 
ly that one which you love best in the world; 
acted with wicked ingratitude toward a young 
man, who has been nobly forgiving toward y 
and yours; and are suffering with rage 

morse, as you Own your crime to yourself; yo 
deed is not past recalling as yet. You may 
soothe that anguish, and dry those tears. 

but an act of resolution on your part, and a firm 
resumption of your marital authority. 
Baynes, after her crime, is quite humble and 
gentle. She has half murdered her child, and 
stretched Philip on an infernal rack of torture; 
but she is quite civil to every body at Madam« 
house. Not one word does she Say respecting 
Mrs. Colonel Bunch’s outbreak of the night be- 
She talks to sister Emily about Paris, the 
fashions, and Emily’s walks on the 
and the Palais Royal with her major. 


fore. 
Soulevard 
She be 


table. She thanks Augoost when he serves her 
est bong aujourdhui, rit nv que jaime comme i/ poe 
tofou.” Oh, you oldhypocrite! But you know 
I, for my part, always disliked the woman, and 
said her good-humor was more detestabl 

her anger. You hypocrite! ; 
and avow that there were other hypocrites at the 
table, as you shall presently hear. 

When Baynes got an opportunity of speaking 
unobserved, as he thought, to Madame, you may 
be sure the guilty wretch asked her how his little 
Charlotte was. Mrs. Baynes trumped her part-., 
ner’s best heart at that moment, but pretended 
to observe or overhear nothing. ‘‘She goes 
Madame said. ‘‘ Mr. the 
Doctor Martin has commanded her a calming 
potion.” And what if I were to tell you that 
somebody had taken a little letter from Char- 
lotte, and actually had given fifteen sous to a 
Savoyard youth to convey that letter to some- 


I say again: 











body else ? Wi hat if Ly were to tel ell you that the 

ty to whom that letter was addressed, str: aight- 
way wrote an gnate—-aite cted to Madame de 
Smolens k, of course I know it was very 
wrong; but I sus pect Philip’s prescription did 
quite as much good as Doctor Martin’s, and 
jon’t intend to be very angry with Madame for 
consulting the unlice »nsed practitioner. Don’t 
preach to me, Madam, about morality, and dan- 
gerous examples set to young people. Even at 
your present mature age, and with your dear 
da izhters around you, if your ladyship goes to 
hear the Barber of Seville, on which side are 
your sympathies—on Dr. Bartolo’s, or Miss 
Rosina’s ? 

Although, then, Mrs. Baynes was most re- 
spectful to her husband, and by many grim 
blandishments, humble appeals, and forced hu- 
miliations, strove to conciliate and soothe him, 

general turned a dark, lowering face upon 
ie partner of his existence: her dismal smiles 
re no longer pleasing to him: he returned 

t “Ohs!” and **Ahs!” to her remarks. 
When Mrs. Hely and her son and her daughter 

rove up in their family coach to pay yet a sec- 
nd visit to the Baynes family, the general flew 

a passion, and cried, ‘‘ Bless my soul, Eliza, 

u can’t think of receiving visitors, with our 

r child sick in the next room? It’s inhu- 

an!” the scared woman ventured on no re- 

mstrance. She was so frightened that she 
| not attempt to scold the younger children. 

» took a piece of work and sat among them 

tively weeping. ‘Their artless queries and 

asonable laughter stabbed and punished the 
on. You see peop le do wrong though the y 
It is not only 
iolars but the ushers, and the head-mas- 


» long past fifty years of age. 


who sometimes deserve a chastise- 





ment. I, for my part, hope to remember this 
sweet truth though I live into the year 1900. 
To those other ladies boarding at Madame’s 
establishment, to Mrs. Mac and Mrs. Colonel 
Buneh, though they had declare: 
and expressed their opinions in the frankest way 
on the night of the battle royal, the general was 
provokingly polite and amiable. They had 
id, but twenty-four hours since, that the gen- 
eral was a brute; and Lord Chesterfield could 
not have been more polite to a lovely young 
luchess than was Baynes to these matrons next 
lay. You have heard how Mrs. Mac had a 
strong desire to possess a new Paris bonnet, so 
that she might appear with proper lustre among 
the ladies on the promenade at Tours? Major 
Mrs. Mac and Mrs. Bunch talked of going 
to the Palais Royal (where MacWhirter said he 
had remarked some uncommonly neat things, by 
George! at the corner shop under the glass gal- 
). On this Baynes started up, and said he 
would aceompany his friends, adding, ‘‘ You 
now, Emily, I promised you a hat ever so long 
ago!” And those four went away together, 
and not one offer did Baynes make to his wife 
to join the party; though her best bonnet, poor 
thing ance, with 


1 against him, 


was a dreadfully old perform 
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moulting feathers, rumpled ribbons, tarnished 
flowers, and lace bought in St. Martin’s Alley 
months and months before. Emily, to be sure, 
said to her sister, *‘ Eliza, won't you be of the 
party? We can take the omnibus at the corner, 
which will land us at the very gate.” But as 
Emily gave this unlucky invitation the general’s 
face wore an expression of ill-will so savage and 
terrific that Eliza Baynes said ‘* No—thank 
you, Emily ; Charlotte is still unweli, and I—I 
may be wanted at home.” And the party went 
away without Mrs. Baynes; and they were ab- 
sent I don’t know how long: and Emily Mac- 
Whirter came back to the boarding-house in 

bonnet—the sweetest thing you ever saw! green 
pique velve . with a ruche full of ros« buds, and 
a bird of paradise perched on the top, pecking 
at a bunch of the most magnificent grapes, pop- 
pies, ears of corn, barley, ete., all indicative of 
the bounteous autumn season. Mrs. General 
Baynes had to see her sister return home in this 
elegant bonnet; to welcome her; to acquiesce 
in Emily’s remark that the general had done t 
genteel thing; to hear how the party had far- 
ther been to Tortoni’s, and had ices; and then 


to go up stairs to her own r Dom, and look at Aer 
own battered, blowzy, old chapeau, with its limp 
streamers, hanging from its peg. This humilia- 
tion, I say, Eliza Baynes had to bear in silgnce, 
without wincing, and, if possible, a smile on her 
face. 

In consequence of circumstances before indi- 
cated, Miss Charlotte was pronounced to be very 
much better when her papa returned from his 
Palais Royal trip. He found her seated on Ma- 
dame’s sofa, pale, but with the wonted sweetness 
in her smile. He kissed and caressed her with 
many tender words. I dare say he told her 
there was nothing in the world he loved so much 
He would never willingly do 
any thing to give her pain, never! She had 


as his Charlotte 


been his good girl and his blessing all his life! 
Ah! that is a prettier little picture to imagine— 
that repentant man, and his child clinging to 
him—than the tableau overhead, viz. Mrs. 
Baynes looking at her old bonnet. Not one 
word was said about Philip in the talk between 
Baynes and his daughter, but those tender pa- 
ternal looks and caresses carried hope into Char- 
lotte’s heart; and when her papa went away 
(she said afterward to a female friend), ‘I got 
up and followed him, intending to show him 
Philip’s letter. But at the door I saw mamma 
coming down the stairs ; and she looked so dread- 
ful, and frightened me so, that I went back.” 
There are some mothers I have heard of who 
won't allow their daughte 
of this humble homilist, iest they should imbibe 
‘¢ dangerous” notions, ete. etc. My good ladies, 
give them Goody Tivoshoes if you like, or what- 
ever work, combining instruction and amuse- 
ment, you think most appropriate to their ju- 
venile understandings; but I beseech you to be 
gentle with them. I never saw people on better 
terms with each other, more frank, affectionate, 
and cordial, than the parents and the grown-up 


s to read the works 
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young folks in the United States. And why? | 


Because the children were spoiled, to be sure ! 
I say to you, get the confidence of yours—before 


the day comes of revolt and independence, after | 


which love returneth not. 
Now, when Mrs. Baynes went into her daugh- 
ter, 


chamber, all those soft tremulous smiles and 
twinkling dew-drops of compassion and forgive- 
ness which anon had come to soothe the little 
maid, fled from cheek and eyes. 
heart to throb with dangerous rapidity. ‘* How 
now fr 
‘*T am much the same,” says the girl, 
beginning to tremble. ‘*‘ Leave the child; you 
agitate her, Madam,” cries the mistress of the 
house, coming in after Mrs. Baynes. That sad, 
humiliated, deserted mother goes out from her 
daughter’s presence, hanging her head. 
put on the poor old bonnet, and had a walk that 


are ye yu 
voice. 


evening on the Champs Elysées with her little | 


ones, and showed them Guignol: she gave a 
penny to Guignol’s man. It is my belief that 
she saw no more of the performance than her 
husband had seen of the ballet the night pre- 


vious, when Taglioni, and Noblet, and Duver- | 


nay, danced before his hoteyes. But then, you 
see, the hot eyes had been washed with a re- 
freshing water since, which enabled them to see 
the world much more cheerfully and brightly. 
Ah, gracious Heaven gives us eyes to see our 
own wrong, however dim age may make them ; 
and knees not too stiff to kneel, in spite of years, 
cramps, and rheumatism! That stricken old 
woman, then, treated her children to the trivial 
comedy of Guignol. She did not ery out when 
the two boys climbed up the trees of the Elysian 
fields, though the guardians bade them descend ; 
she bought pink sticks of barley-sugar ‘for the 
young ones. Withdrawing glistening sweet- 
meats from their lips, they pointed to Mrs. 
Hely’s splendid barouche as it rolled citywards 
from the Bois de Boulogne. The gray shades 
were falling, and Auguste was in the act of ring- 


ing the first dinner-bell at Madame Smolensk’s | 


establishment, when Mrs. General Baynes re- 
turned to her lodgings. 

Meanwhile aunt MacWhirter had been to 
pay a visit to little Miss Charlotte, in the new 
bonnet which the general, Charlotte’s papa, had 
bought for her. This elegant article had fur- 


nished a subject of pleasing conversation be- | 
tween niece and aunt, who held each other in | 


very kindly regard, and all the details of the 
bonnet, the blue flowers, scarlet flowers, grapes, 


sheaves of corn, lace, etc., were examined and | 


admired in detail. Charlotte remembered the 
dowdy old English thing which aunt Mac wore 
when she went out. 
the bonnet, and laughed when Mrs. Mac de- 


scribed how papa, in the hackney-coach on | 


their return home, insisted upon taking the old 
wretch of a bonnet, and flinging it out of the 
coach window into the road, where an old chif- 


who had been sitting pretty comfortably | 
kissing her father, on the sofa in Madame’s | 


They began to 
flash again with their febrile brightness, and her | 


asks mamma, with her deep | 


She | 
} 


Charlotte did remember | 
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fonnier passing picked it up with his iron hook, 
put it on his own head, and walked away grin. 
ning. I declare, at the recital of this narratiyo 
Charlotte laughed as pleasantly and happily ; 


as 


| in former days; and, no doubt, there were more 


kisses between this poor little maid and he; 
aunt. 

Now, you will remark, that the general a; 1 
his party, though they returned from the Pa] 
Royal in a hackney-coach, went thither on fi ot, 
two and two—viz., Major MacWhirter leading. 
and giving his arm to Mrs. Bunch (who, | 
promise you, knew the shops in the Palais Roy. 
al well), and the general following at some dis- 
tance, with his sister-in-law for a partner. 

In that walk a conversation very important 
to Charlotte’s interests took place between her 
aunt and her father. 

‘* Ah, Baynes! this is a sad business about 
dearest Char,” Mrs. Mac broke out with a sigh. 

‘**Tt is, indeed, Emily,” says the general, with 
a very sad groan on his part. 

‘It goes to my heart to see you, Baynes; it 
We talked about it ever 
You were suffering dreadful- 
and all the brandy-pawnee in the world 


1 


goes to Mac’s heart. 
so late last night. 
ly ; 
won’t cure you, Charles.” 

‘*No, faith,” says the general, with a dismal 
screw of the mouth. ‘ You see, Emily, to x 
that child suffer tears my heart out—by George, 
it does. She has been the best child, and the 
most gentle, and the merriest, and the most obe- 
dient, and I never had a word of fault to find 
with her; and—poo-ooh!” Here the general’s 
eyes, which have been winking with extreme ra- 
and at the signal pooh! there 
issue out from them two streams of that eye- 
water which we have said is sometimes so g 
for the sight. 

**My dear kind Charles, you were always a 
good creature,” says Emily, patting the arm on 
which Meanwhile Major-General 
Baynes, C.B., puts his bamboo cane under his 
disengaged arm, extracts from his hind pocket a 
fine large yellow bandana pocket handkerchief, 
and performs a prodigious loud obligato—just 
under the spray of the Rond-point fountain, op- 
posite the Bridge of the Invalides, over which 


pidity, give way ; 


hers rests. 


| poor Philip has tramped many and many a day 


and night to see his little maid. 

‘* Have a care with your cane, then, old im- 
becile!” cries an approaching foot-passenger, 
whom the general meets and charges with his 
iron ferule. 

‘* Mille pardong, mosoo, je vous demande mille 
pardong,” says the old man, quite meekly. 

‘*You are a good soul, Charles,” the lady con- 
tinues; ‘‘and my little Charis a darling. You 
never would have done this of your own accord. 
Mercy! And see what it was coming to! Ma 
only told me last night. You horrid, blood- 
thirsty creature! Three challenges—and dear- 
est Mac as hot as pepper! Oh, Charles Baynes, 
I tremble when I think of the danger from which 
you have all been rescued! Suppose you brought 
home to Eliza—suppose dearest Mac+ brought 
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home to me killed by this arm on which I am] in the midst of such a hubbub that we can not 
leaning. Oh, it is dreadful, dreadful! We are} overhear them. They cross the garden, and so 
sinners, all that we are, Baynes!” make their way into the Palais Royal, and the 
‘«‘T humbly ask pardon for having thought of | purchase of the bonnet takes place ; and in the 
agreatcrime. I ask pardon,” says the general, | midst of the excitement occasioned by that event, 
very pale and solemn. of course, all discussion of domestic affairs be- 
“If you had killed dear Mac, would you ever | comes uninteresting. 
‘ But the gist of Baynes’s talk with his sister- 
in-law may be divined from the conversation 


had rest again, Charles ?” 
‘No; I think not. I should not deserve it,’ 
answers the contrite Baynes. which presently occurred between Charlotte and 
‘‘ You have a good heart. It was not you| heraunt. Charlotte did not come in to the pub- 
who did this. I know whoit was. She always} lic dinner. She was too weak for that; and 
had a dreadful temper. The way in which she 
used to torture our poor dear Louisa who is/| to her in the private apartment, where she had 


, 


**un bon bouillon” and a wing of fowl were served 


dead I can hardly forgive now, Baynes. Poor} been reclining all day. At dessert, however, 
suffering angel! Eliza was at her bedside nag-| Mrs. MacWhirter took a fine bunch of grapes 
ging and torturing her up to the very last day. | and a plump rosy peach from the table, and 
Did you ever see her with her nurses and serv- | carried them to the little maid, and their inter- 
ants in India? ‘The way in which she treated | view may be described with sufficient ac curacy, 
them was—”’ though it passed without other witnesses. 
“Don’t say any more. I am aware of my From the outbreak on the previous night 
wife’s faults of temper. Heaven knows it has | Charlotte knew that her aunt was her friend. 
made me suffer enough !” says the general, hang- | The glances of Mrs. Mac Whirter’s eyes, and the 
ing his head down. | expression of her bony, homely face, told het 
‘*Why, man—do you intend to give way to| sympathy to the girl. There were no pallors 
her altogether? I said to Mac last night, ‘Mac, | now, no angry glances, no heart-beating. Miss 
does he intend to give way to her altogether? | Char could even make a little joke when her aunt 
The Army List doesn’t contain the name of a| appeared, and say, ‘‘ What beautiful grapes! 
braver man than Charles Baynes, and is my} Why, aunt, you must have taken them out of 
sister Eliza to rule him entireiy, Mac!’ I said. | the new bonnet!” 
No; if you stand up to Eliza, I know from ex- “You should have had the bird of paradise, 
perience she will give way. We have had quar-| too, dear, only I see you have not eaten your 
rels, scores and hundreds, as you know, Baynes.” | chicken! She is a kind woman, Madame Smo- 
“Faith, I do,” owns the general, with a sad} lensk. I like her. She gives very nice din- 


smile on his countenance. | ners. I can’t think how she does it for the mon- 
‘‘ And sometimes she has had the best and | ey, I am sure!” 
sometimes I have had the best, Baynes! But I **She has been very, very kind to me; and I 


never yielded, as you do, without a fight for my | love her with all my heart!’ cries Charlotte. 

own. No, never, Baynes! And me and Mac ‘¢Poor darling! We have all our trials, and 

are shocked, I tell you, fairly, when we see the | yours have begun, my love !” 

way in which you give up to her!” “Yes, indeed, aunt!” whimpers the young 
‘Come, come. I think you have told me often | person; upon which osculation possibly takes 

enough that I am hen-pecked,” says the general. | place. 


‘* And you give up not yourself only, Charles,| ‘* My dear! when your papa took me to buy 
but your dear, dear child—poor little suffering | the bonnet we had a long talk, and it was about 
love !” you.” 

“The young man’s a beggar!”’ cries the gen-| ‘‘ About me, aunt!” warbles Miss Charlotte. 


eral, biting his lips. ** He would not take mamma; he would only 
“What were you, what was Mac and me when | go with me, alone. I knew he wanted to say 
we married? We hadn’t much besides our pay, | something about you; and what do you think 
had we ? we rubbed on through bad weather and | it was? My dear, you have been very much 
good, managing as best we could, loving each agitated here. You and your poor mamma are 
other, God be praised! And here we are, ow- likely to disagree for some time. She will drag 
ing nobody any thing, and me going to have a you to those balls and fine parties, and bring you 
new bonnet!” and she tossed up her head, and | those fine partners.” 
gave her companion a good-natured look through ‘*Oh, I hate them!” cries Charlotte. Poor 
her twinkling eyes. little Hely Walsingham, what had he done to 
“Emily, you have a good heart! that’s the | be hated ? 
truth,” says the general. ‘Well. It is not for me to spegk of a mother 
‘* And you have a good heart, Charles, as sure to her own daughter. But you know mamma 
as my name’s MacWhirter; and I want you to has away with her. She expects to be obeyed. 
act upon it, and I propose—” She will give you no peace. She will come back 
“What ?” to her point again and again. You know how 
‘*Well, I propose that—” But now they she speaks of some one—a certain gentleman? 
have reached the Tuileries garden gates, and If ever she sees him she will be rude to him. 





pass through, and continue their conversation Mamma can be rude at times—that I must say 
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of my own sister. As long as you remain 
here—” 

**Oh, aunt, aunt! Don’t take me away, don’t 
take me away!” cries Charlotte. 

‘* My dearest, are you afraid of your old aunt, 
and your uncle Mac, who is so kind, and has al- 
ways loved you? Major MacWhirter has a will 
of his own, too, though of course I make no al- 
lusions. We know how admirably somebody 
has behaved to your family. 
has been most ungratefully treated, though of 
course [ make no allusions. If you have given 
away your heart to your father’s greatest bene- 
factor, do you suppose I and uncle Mac will 
quarrel with you? When Eliza married Baynes 
(your father was a penniless subaltern then, my 


Somebody who 


dear—and my sister was certainly neither a for- 
tune nor a beauty) didn’t she go dead against 
the wishes of our father? 


But she said she was of age, that she was, and 


Certainly she did! 


a great deal more, too—and she would do as she 
liked, and she made Baynes marry her. Why 
should you be afraid of coming to us, love? 
You are nearer somebody here, but can you see 
him? Your mamma will never let you go out, 
but she will follow you like a shadow. You may 
write to him. Don’t tell me, child. Haven't 
I been young myself; and when there was a dif- 
ficulty between Mac and poor papa, didn’t Mac 
write to me, though he hates letters, poor dear, 
and certainly is a stick at them? And, though 
we were forbidden, had we not twenty ways of 
telegraphing to each other? Law! your poor 
dear grandfather was in such a rage with me 
once, when he found one, that he took down his 
great buggy whip to me, a grown girl!” 
Charlotte, who has plenty of humor, would 
have laughed at this confession some other time, 
but now she was too much agitated by that in- 
vitation to quit Paris, which her aunt had just 
given her. Quit Paris? Lose the chance of 
seeing her dearest friend, her protector ? If he 
was not with her, was he not near her? Yes- 
terday night, that horrible yesterday 


when all 
was so wretched, so desperate, did not her cham- 
pion burst forward to her rescue ? 

“You are not listening, you poor child!” 
said aunt Mac, surveying her niece with looks 
of kindness. Now listen to me once more. 
Whisper!” And sitting down on the settee by 
Charlotte’s side, aunt Emily first kissed the 
girl’s round cheek, and then whispered into her 
ear. 

Never, I declare, was medicine so efficacious, 
or rapid of effeet, as that wondrous distillment 
which aunt Emily poured into her niece’s ear! 
**Oh you goose !’’ she began by saying, and the 
rest of the charm she whispered into that pearly 
little pink shell round which Miss Charlotte’s 
soft, brown ringlets clustered. Such a sweet 
blush rose straightway to the cheek! Such 
sweet lips began to ery, ‘Oh you dear, dear 
aunt!” and then began to kiss aunt’s kind face, 
that, I declare, if I knew the spell, I would like 
to pronounce it right off, with such a sweet 


young patic ractice on. 
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‘“*When do we go? To-morrow, aunt, 


ce pas ? never felt 


Oh, I am quite strong! It s 
Pil go and pack up ti 


well in my life! 


| stant !” cries the young person. 


** Doucement ! Papa knows of the plan. In. 
deed it was he who proposed ne 

‘¢ Dearest, best father!” ejaculates Miss Char. 
lotte. 7 

‘But mamma does not; and if vou shox 
yourself very eager, Charlotte, she may object 
you know. Heaven forbid that / should cou 
sel dissimulation to a child; but under the ; 
cumstances, my love— At least I own y 
happened between Mac and me. Law! J did 
care for papa’s buggy whip! I knew it w 
not hurt; and as for Baynes, I am sure he wot 
not hurt a fly. Never was man more sorr 
for what he has done. He told me so while w 
walked away from the bonnet-shop, while h 
was carrying my old yellow. 


We met x me- 
How sad he looke l, al 
how handsome too! J bowed to him and kiss 
my hand to him, that is, the nob of my paras 
Papa couldn’t shake hands with him, be 

of my bonnet, you know, in the 

bag. He has a grand beard indeed! He] 

ed like a wounded lion. I said so to 

And I said, ‘It is you who wound him, (¢ 
Baynes!’ ‘ I know that,’ papa said. ‘TI hs 
been thinking of it. I can’t sleep at night f 
thinking about it; and it makes me deed 1 
happy.’ You know what papa sometimes says? 
Dear me! You should have heard them, 1 
Eliza and I joined the army, years and years 


ago!” 


body near the Bourse. 


brown-} 


} 


For once Charlotte Baynes was happy at ha 
father’s being unhappy. The little mai 
heart had been wounded to think that her fe- 
Ah! t 
And ho 

old and toothless, if you have done wrong, ov 


ther could do his Charlotte a wrong. 
warning by him, ye gray-beards! 


that you have done so; and sit down and jnum- 
ble your humble pie! 

The general, then, did not shake hands wit! 
Philip; but Major MacWhirter went up in tl 
most marked way, and gave the wounded | 
his own paw, and said, ** Mr. Firmin. lad 
see you! If ever you come to Tours, mi! 
Fine day. Lit- 


Bon co rage, as the 


don’t forget my wife and me. 
tle patient much better! 


I wonder what sort of a bungle Philip mad: 
of his correspondence with the Pall Mall Gc- 
cette that night? Every man who lives by | 
pen, if by chance he looks back at his writii 
of former years, lives in the past again. Ou 
griefs, our pleasures, our youth, our sorrows 
our dear, dear friends, resuscitate. How w 
tingle with shame over some of those fine pas- 
sages! 
It was Wednesday night, Philip was writing of 
at home, in his inn, one of his grand tirades, 


How dreary are those disinterred jokes! 


dated ‘‘ Paris, Thursday”—so as to be in time, 

you understand, for the post of Saturday, wher 

the little waiter comes and says, winking, *‘ Again 
t >) } ” 


that lady, Monsieur Philippe! 
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“What lady ?” asks our own intelligent cor- | 


respondent. 
** That old lady who came the other day, you 
know.” 


** C'est moi, mon ami!” cries Madame Smo- 


lensk’s well-known grave voice. ‘* Here 


written before the gra de nouvelle—the g 
news—the good news!” 
‘* What good news?” asks the gentleman, 


is a 
letter, d@abord. But that says nothing. It was 


re 


it 
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“In two days Miss goes to Tours with her | 
They 


aunt and uncle—this good Macevirterre. 
have taken their places by the diligence of La- 
fitte and Caillard. They are thy friends. Papa 
encourages her going. Here is their card of 
Go thou also; they will receive thee with 
open arms. What hast thou, my son?” 

Philip looked dreadfully sad. 
and unfortunate gentleman at New York had 
drawn upcn him, and he had paid away every 
thing he had but four francs, and he was living 
on credit until his next remittance arrived. 

**Thou hast no money! I have thought of 
it. Behold of it! Let him wait—the proprie- 
tor!” And she takes out a bank-note, which 
she puts in the young man’s hand. 

** Tiens, il Tembrasse encor c’te vieille !” 
the little knife-boy. ‘* J’aimerai pas ga, moi, 


visit. 


says 
. ”” 
pal exramp .« 


TANGLED THREADS. 
HERE are not many sadder eyes this pres- 
ent year than those which looked out from 
under the white forehead of young Sylvia Farn- 
ham. 

And yet the wave of trouble and death and 
anguish which has flown with such heavy surge 
and coldness through so many hearts of the 
land had passed her by, to all outward seeing, 
quite untouched 

Sylvia Farnham’s mental ailment was of that 
kind, talking over which the best of us are apt 
to shrug a little, and say, ‘‘ Nonsense!” So 
reluctant we are to admit our belief of things we 
believe. We know how Sylvia Farnham 
might sit bereaved, though death had neither 
touched nor threatened the least of her beloved. 

Think of the capacity for human tenderness 
and devotion a gentle, clear-headed girl will 
garner up from her own nature and our litera- 
ture in the years which pass between sixteen 
and twenty-three. And if—the time seeming 
full come—it seeks lavish outlet, and is driven 
back ashamed, will not the heart sink and 
quiver under the sickening weight ? 





do 


though she knew very well that, as American 
girls go, her wedding bells must ring before 
many years, if at all—and she thought marriage 
the ‘‘true state,” as we all think, whether we 
say it or not. 

Not long ago she had observed among the 
office-signs of the town a new name, “ Philip 
Elcaren,” and by-and-by she began to ‘in- 
clude” its owner—a man firm of hand and step, 
with eyes and voice passing those of most men 
in clear, kindly breadth and fullness. 

Will you tell me the common result of a girl 
of Sylvia Farnham’s stamp seeing much of such 
aman? The demand of a right soul for vir- 
tues like its own being apparently fully met, how 
about the human instincts the noblest truly feel ? 
What need to go over the old theme wherewith 
the sweet singers and ready writers have found 
their best occasion for all times ? 


An injured | 


| poising the bliss in that sort of incident. 
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Sylvia and Elcaren had not very long met at 
social gatherings, and talked and played ches 
before, scarcely with her cognition—silently. 
and, as it were, in the night—the flood-gates 
felt the opening pressure, and the tide of ho 
whole life’s love set forth in steady flow t warl 
this one man. 

And so, reader, if you have been in | Ve, as 
you very probably have, you will see how a gir] 
who had been cool and stately as Diana fo; 
twenty-three years, could come to thrill and 
glow by virtue of a single step, and voice, and 
touch. 

She was afraid of herself, she was coming t 

How could she, who had ”* detest. 
ed” such things, let her hand be retained so long 
in his the last time they parted ? More easily, 
clearly, than to have drawn it * properly” . 
I tell you there is a painfulness almost counter. 
The 
high reserve of a whole pure maidenhood can 
not be thrown off, though but partially, wit 
ease, even under rising love’s quickening light, 

You having been in the state presupposed 
will know how it was with Sylvia after an event 
like the following. She was, you will remember, 
in the mood we have just discussed, entered on a 
passion which, at its full, would have throw 
herself and the whole world besides at the feet of 
this beloved. And yet, back of it all, was the 
maiden delicacy grown doubly sensitive, and 
ready to take keen alarm at a word. 

It was a social evening at Mrs. Mayhew’s, 
The parlors were full—the talk and passing t 
and fro very brisk. Not specially observed, as 
she thought, Elcaren was soon at her side; but 
before long a gay little piece of the world, in 
person of Miss Euplhirasia Lance, came between 
them in a little breeze of airy, vexatious, yet in- 
sinuating de trop-ness, and the result was that 
Sylvia found herself, after a brief eye-parley 
with her companion, separated from him, and 
seated at chess, on a thoroughly golden rule 
principle, with good but prosy and purblind 
Doctor Akerly, the checkered field before him 


love him so! 


away 


his world for the time being. 
Sylvia had never been specially in love, | 


For nearly an hour she saw nothing of El- 
caren. She was beginning to really chafe at 
this quiet puppet-handling which the Doctor en- 
joyed so much, when the voice again reached 
her ear. Any other one at the same pitch sh 
would simply have heard and not understood ; 
but you know there will be voices for us alone, 
whose most careless cadence rings clear as silve1 
bells. 

She could just distinguish Alfred Mayhew’s 
words, though he spoke in a higher key. Th 
first were : 

‘** Now, Phil, you may as well be honest, and 
own you're trapped at last. No girl in her senses 
could ever have looked and acted that way to a 
fellow who hadn’t made himself pretty defi- 
nite.” 

It seemed to Sylvia as though the blood had 
all gone out of her heart, for it hardly seemed 
to quiver in its still suspension, while her whole 











TANGLED 
face glowed furiously. So her burning ears took 
in the second speaker’s words : 

“ How little you know me, Alf, to jump at 
that style of conclusion! I assure you no word 
of this kind has ever passed my lips.” (But 
what had not he looked!) ‘‘If you knew her 
as well as I do, you would never have fallen into 
this mistake. She either wants to be married 
or wants to flirt, and what they vulgarly call the 
‘dead set’ is her plan of operation. I tell you, 
Alf, I would not marry Venus herself if that 
were her style of attack. My ideal of the sex 
never can stoop quite so briskly nor so low to 
conquer.” 

Then that was his estimate of her, Sylvia 
Farnham! How the tide rolled back upon her 
suffocating heart! How she disengaged herself 
from Dr. Akerly she never knew; but what re- 
mained of that evening she spent in a shaded 
corner of the deserted dressing-room—not cry- 
ing, but knowing for the first time what real 
misery meant. Yet as she donned her hood 
with the rest you must have looked carefully at 
her, and known her well, to have told that hers 
had not been a generous share of the enjoyment 
of the occasion. 

At the hall-door she met a form she knew 
quite too well, waiting, before he went his own 
way, to bestow her safely in the carriage, which 
bore her home some distance out of town. 

What matter if she could not help thrilling un- 
der the old look? ‘The one she gave back was 
as full of gathered and haughty reproach as ever 
cut keen from eyes voicing an insulted heart. 

His own glance changed to one of surprised 
inquiry. But what of it? He knew his part 
well enough, no doubt. 

So you see it was quite over. The tide could 
not well be colder and wider which flowed be- 
tween her and him. She did not meet him very 
often, but when she did, that man must have 


exeunt omnes was thenceforth pronounced on all 
mental intercourse of his as concerned herself. 


pine over things of this sort. She went about 
her household tasks, as it were, with more gen- 
tleness and efficiency than ever. The only 
change outside seemed that she was more ten- 
der and thoughtful of actual suffering, or possi- 
bility of it, than before. 

Her nimble needles clicked and glittered 
among the very first which unsheathed them- 
selves, on comfortable deeds intent, for those 





being in martial but too airy tents. 


every sock all these kind fair fingers are knitting 
this winter were to become visible and palpable 
as the homely fabric itself! 

In and out, tears never shed, and lonesome- 
ness never spoken, thoughts busy and sad as 
death. Out and in, fancies warm and bright as 


from full-pulsed, healthful hearts. 
very possibly in a single stocking! 
Vor. XXIV.—No. 141.—Co 


been singularly obtuse who did not see that the | 


Girls like Sylvia Farnham do not peak and | 


brave but chilly fellows dwelling for the time | 
| heart despite, and between whom and herself 


What if the lines of thought meshed in with | 


a mid-summer of paradise—high, tender glows 
All these | 
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The too quiet and almost too long days came 
and went for Sylvia. ‘* Winter’s wild birth- 
right” was passed, and now the winter's life was 
full come in all its storm and cold. 

Sylvia received a note one day from Miss Ka- 
tinka Creevy, bustling manageress of half th« 
benevolent societies in town, requesting her pres- 
ence at the organization and initial meeting ot 
the ** Soldiers’ Dorcas Society.” 

On the 
companion except the boy who drove, on hei 
lonely ride to the town. Had her heart been 
ever so light, the scene of the journey would 


have taken somewhat from its cheer. The snow 
? 


evening named Sylvia set out, without 


| stretched out in long ghastly reaches under th 


dead gray sky, its whiteness only broken by 
distant strips of forest which lay along the land, 
as she thought, like dead giants, prone and 
black-palled. 

Reaching town finally, she found Miss Cree- 
vy’s parlor full of a smiling, nimble-handed com- 
| pany, among which she took her place, glancing 
for a moment at the gentlemen, variously dis- 
posed, many of them holding skeins of yarn foi 
ladies to wind, others, in lieu of that, keeping 
balls in diligent ward. No doubt much of the 
most invigorating electricity wrought back and 
forth on the lines so formed. Her eyes sought 
her work relieved ; he was not there—though for 
that matter had he been a thousand miles away 
the chill waters between them could not have 
flowed more coldly than if he had been at her 


side. 

For nearly an hour she busied herself with 
her work and a pleasant lady companion. Fin- 
ishing the task at length, her hands rested a 
| moment in her lap. Then Miss Creevy’s vivid 
voice: 

‘Miss Farnham, please come and wind thi 
yarn off Mr. Elcaren’s hands; every body else 
is busy.’ 

How little Miss Katinka knew, as she waited 
to supervise her visitor’s compliance, how thun- 
| der-bolt like her simple request had been! 

Sylvia took in ‘‘the situation,” as they say in 
the papers, at a glance. 

Most of the company had looked up at Miss 
Creevy’s ting-a-ling voice, and were taking in 
Sylvia’s movements with placid observation. 
How those eyes would have widened, and those 
tongues rattled, if Sylvia had acted out her im- 
pulse before them! She could not do that; but 
it was scarcely easier to take the thread from her 
hostess’s hands and wind round after round from 
these others, whose owner had done her such 


word even had not passed for months. 
The company soon resumed their occupation, 
and Sylvia wound on and on it seemed for hours 


| almost-——only vaguely glad the often treacherous 


thread did not tangle. A little snap, and lo! 
the supply had ceased, and the end of the yarn 
had hidden in the skein, and was not to be seen! 

The gentleman leaned forward for her to re- 
gain it, and as she sought futilely, with fingers 
nearly quivering, spite of her almost fierce effort 
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to keep them firm, she heard a question, as oth- 
ers might have done, but whose two-fold mean- 
ing was for her, and understood by her only. 

‘* What has made this breach ?” 

She looked up at him instinctively for the first 
time, and found his eyes, full and earnest, stead- 
ily on her. 

‘* Ask yourself, Sir.” 


‘*T have done so often, and there is no reply 


in me. 


‘*Then your mind fails to include a conversa- | 


tion some time ago at Mrs. Mayhew’s, with her 
son.” 

He seemed in surprised reflection. 

“I certainly remember a talk with young 
Mayhew; but where in any thing then said of- 
fense to you can lie I declare I do not know.” 

“You do not see, I presume”—and her voice 
was full of indignant pain—‘‘ how a lady can 
hear herself adjudged forward and unmaidenly, 
nay, desirous of forcing herself upon a man, and 
yet feel no displeasure ?” 


We can believe the yarn was got in a fine | 


tangle by this time, albeit Miss Creevy, glancing 
that way just then, wondered, in an undertone, 
to Dr. Akerly, who was officiating as her holder, 
how some folks could contrive to snarl and fool 
over yarn in such a purblind way; whereat the 
worthy Doctor, who, by dint of holding the skein 
close to his nose, had not slipped a thread, proud- 
ly braced out his yarn, and watched it till his 
elderly eyes and arms must have ached. 

Meanwhile Phil Elcaren’s memory had run 
swiftly back, and was sharply reviewing every 
word of that long-forgotten dialogue. Then he 
looked mentally around the parlor whose festive 
garlands had been three months dead—saw Syl- 
via at chess with the Doctor, and heard himself 
warding off the green young collegian’s accusa- 
tion as regarded himself and fhat shallow little 
flirt, Euphrasia Lance! 

Eureka! He didn’t say the word, but long 
before that yarn began to reel off smoothly it 
would have told two young folks’ mental states 
thoroughly. ’ 

Two-thirds of the great skein had vanished 
into the growing sphere she held, when, fearing 
to tire him, she asked: 

‘* Shall we not break off now, and throw the 
rest aside ?” 

**Stop a minute,” said he, in a low, quick 
voice; ‘“‘the threads have run double almost 
from the first. If you break off this visible gray 
one I shall take it the other is snapped beyond 
repair; otherwise (oh, happy chance!) it will 
run on goldenly through life, and take us both 
to wind it side by side!” 

She did not break the thread; but, after one 
quick look, wound on and on until, finished, it 
slipped softly through his fingers. 

And so Sylvia set out on her journey home 
over the winter hills. The moon was up in the 
sky no less than in her heart; and is it wonder- 
ful that under the glamour of two moons the 
trees should have turned from dead giants to 
harps of Lolus, which seemed touched by hands 
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of fair spirits as the wind stirred softly in thei 
million boughs? and the land no longer grim, 
but lying with a calm smile—pure, white, unde. 
filed—as it were Nature’s millennium come? 


THE YARD-MEASURE EXTEND. 


ED TO THE STARS. 
\° soon as astronomy had learned to ky 
F its position, it began to suspect that t] 
earth, with its sun, and moon, and planets, ay 


W 


comets—the whole solar system—is but a snex 


K 
in the vast firmament of the heavens. 


The 
men worked and thought the stronger grew t 
conviction that Sirius, the little twinkling st 
must be a sun immensely brighter than our own, 
For they had tried in vain to find out his 
tance. In vain! 
out infinite. The measuring line placed in t 
hand of man shrank into nothingness in resp 
to the whereabouts of the nearest of those litt] 
orbs, and astronomy retired abashed. Do you 
ask me what is the measuring line which man 
has in his hand to apply to the stars? Is 
tell you that it is no small matter as men cx 
smallness. It is two hundred millions of miles 
—a line long enough, you would think; yet t] 
line actually shrank into nothingness so abso 
lute that, half a century ago, it seemed as hope- 


more 


The distance always « 


ful to mount to the stars as to compass thei 
distance with so puny a line. But the thir 

has been done at last, and triumphantly done 
We know the distance of a few of the nearest 
stars now pretty accurately, at any rate. And 
I propose to endeavor to convey an idea of how 
this knowledge has been attained. 

Well, then, to begin at the beginning, the first 
line to which all others are referred, the prima 
unit, is the yard-measure, by which ladies’ dress- 
es are measured—nothing more nor less. It 
does not concern us to inquire what that yard- 
Suffice it that the legislature pro- 
vide means to prevent its fluctuation from year 
to year, or from century to century. Now the 
yard can readily be multiplied to a considerable 
extent—for example, into a chain of twenty-two 
yards—and with this chain a line of three or 
four miles can be measured on the earth’s sur- 
The yard is thus expanded into miles. 
It is no easy matter, certainly, to measure a 
few miles on the surface of the earth; but it is 
possible, and has been done. An extension of 
this process would, of course, measure a ver; 
long line; but this is not necessary. Having 
once got over a few miles, the yard-measure, 
and the steel-chain, and all similar appliance: 
are discarded, and the measured line itself is as- 
sumed as a new measuring-rod. True, it can 
not be carried about from place to place. Mo- 
hammed can not go to the mountain; so the 
mountain must be brought to Mohammed. This 
is done by making direction serve as the evidence 
of distance. If you measure off on the paper a 
line a foot long, and take a point somewhere 
over the centre of it, you will see how the an- 
gles of direction from the ends of the line depend 


measure is. 


face. 













on its distance from the line. So, conversely, 
if a church-steeple, or some other prominent ob- 
‘ect. be visible from both ends of the line meas- 
ured on the earth’s surface, its distance from 
ither of them can be determined at once by 
means of angles, without approaching the object 
You see, then, how we can get a good 
Now, as 
the earth is a sphere or nearly so, if you travel 
jue north a 360th part of the earth’s circumfer- 
mee, you will find that the pole star has assumed 
1 position one degree higher in the heavens. 
Accordingly, if you can measure distances and 
ingles, the determination of the circumference 
of the earth is reduced to a matter of mere mul- 
tiplication. The old Indians had got thus far; 
the old Greeks too. Two hundred and thirty 
vears before the Christian era Eratosthenes, the 
librarian of the Alexandrian library, observed 

» meridian height of the sun at Alexandria at 
the time of the summer solstice, and then set to 
work to measure the distance up the Nile to 
Syene, where the granite quarries still show the 
marks of the chisel that cut out those wonderful 

belisks from them. Here he found, or some 
xy found for him, a telescope ready to his hand 

-the earliest telescope on record. It was a re- 
flecting telescope, like Herschel’s, polished by 
nature’s own machinery. The mirror was the 
surface of standing water, and the tube was one 
of those vertical shafts, which, as in Joseph's 
well, have stood the wear of ages, and are won- 
derful even in the land of the pyramids and the 
sphinxes. Far, far down in the bowels of the 
earth the brighter stars were visible by day. 
This telescope disclosed the fact that Syene is 
just under the northern tropic. And so Eratos- 
thenes, like his great benefactor Alexander, con- 
juered the world. f7e did not weep because 
there were no more worlds to conquer; for were 
not the bright orbs, the allies of his first victory, 
like the Thebans, sure to become an easy prey to 
his chariot-wheels? But the work of Eratos- 
thenes was done, and they gave him as a re- 
ward @ mountain in the moon, which bears his 
name. 

To be sure, the 250,000 stadia which Eratos- 
thenes estimated as the circumference of the 
earth, was a rough enough approximation as 
compared to the precision of modern times. But 
it was a great work for one man. Since then 
the nations of Europe have set themselves to the 
task. One instance deserves mention. 

In 1791-2, the National Convention of France 
conceived the magnificent idea of establishing a 
new standard for every thing—morals, money, 
and measure. ‘‘ Let the heavens,” 


t all. 
yng line of sixty or seventy miles. 


units of space. Let the week, and the month, 
and the year, yield up their ancient preroga- 
tives. Let the former history of the world be 
forgotten, and let ail history date from this time. 


Let the month be divided into thirty days, and | 


let the Sabbath occur every tenth day. Let the 


day be divided into ten hours, and let new dials 


be constructed to show them. Let a girdle be 





they said, 
‘*furnish new units of time, and the earth new | 
| of triangles. 
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the earth, which shall 
Paris with the Poles: let this girdle be the 
standard of measure, and let men be sent out 
to ascertain its amount.” A magnificent or- 
der, truly! Yet it does seem easy enough to 
count by thirties and by tens—to make the 
months thirty days, and the week ten; but to 
measure the circumference of the earth, this is a 
work, a labor! It so happened, however, that 
the thirty days, and the new sun-dials, and the 
unscriptural Sabbaths failed to struggle into ex- 


drawn round connect 


istence—a higher power protected France from 
herself; while the measure of the meridians—a 
work beset with appalling difficulties—was ac- 
complished; and the métre, the ten-millionth 
part of the measured quadrant of the earth’s cir- 
cumference, is the national standard throughout 
France to this day. 

Enough. We have measured the 
we are a great way from the stars still. 


earth, but 
Our 
yard-measure has brought us thousands of miles 
on our journey; but the stars are millions of 
millions of miles away, and how are we to get 
at them? We shall see. then, 
that, when we had a base-line of a few miles, 


Remember, 


we could determine the distance of an object 
seen from either end, by means of angles alone. 
In the same way, we get at the distance of the 
sun, or of a planet, by the longer base-line of 
the earth itself. We get at it roughly, it must 
be confessed. Copernicus, Tycho, even Kepler 
himself, had no idea that the sun is so far from 
us as he really is. Had the sun been fixed im- 
movably in the heavens, it might have been easy, 
or, at least, it might have been deemed easy, to 
compare his distance with the size of the earth. 
ut the 
round the earth, and thus seems to defy the ef- 
forts of the measurer. It was the good fortune 
of James Gregory to point out a method by which 
his distance may be determined, spite of his un- 
steadiness. The orbits of the two planets, Mer- 
cury and Venus, lie between the sun and the 
earth, so that those planets occasionally cross 
the face of the sun—Mercury frequently, Venus 
more rarely. It occurred to Gregory that ob- 
different parts of the earth’s surface 
would witness a transit across different parts of 
the sun—one seeing it cross the centre, another 
observing it graze the edge. And, as the time 
it took in crossing might be readily ascertained 
in either case, the places at which it crossed 
would be thereby determined. And thus, know- 
ing the positions of the two places of observation, 
and the corresponding positions of the projection 


sun wanders among the stars and rolls 


servers a 


| of the planet on the sun’s disk, the determina- 


tion of the distance of the sun would, by a little 
help from theory, be reduced to a mere matter 
Perhaps Gregory hardly appre- 
ciated the full value of the suggestion he was 
making. At any rate, nothing followed the 
publication of his hint for a great number of 
years. At length, about the beginning of the 
last century, it assumed, in the mind of Halley, 
the definite and practicable form which renders 
it now the corner-stone of astronomy. Halley 
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perceived that the planet Venus was greatly to 
be preferred to Mercury for the determination 
of the sun’s distance from the earth. His lucid 
statements and earnest exhortations aroused the 
whole astronomical world, and a transit of Ve- 
nus was anxiously awaited. Halley himself, in- 
deed, when he directed attention to the import- 
ance of the method, had no hope of living to 
see it tested. He stood like Moses on the top 
of Pisgah, and looked on the Promised Land; 
but to cross the Jordan was not his earthly lot. 
He had been laid with his fathers many a year 
before the occurrence of the transit from which 
he had prepared men to expect so much. At 
length, in 1761, the looked-for time arrived. 
Now transits, which are of very rare occurrence, 
when they do happen, occur in pairs, at an in- 
terval of only eight years. Thus, when, after 
anxious waiting, astronomers beheld the transit 
of 1761, they knew that in eight years they 
should witness another. It was probably this 
circumstance of a second transit to fall back 
upon that rendered the observations of 1761 so 
little worth. ‘That date being past, and the 
occasion lost, the succeeding transit of 1769 was 
all that the world had to rely on for another 
century. Had this opportunity been again lost, 
what a different position would our astronomy 
and our navigation have been in from that which 
they now occupy! Happily, all Europe was 
astir. Men were sent out north and south, east 
and west, to make the whole length and breadth 
of the globe available base-lines. England fitted 
out an expedition to the South Seas, and placed 
it under the command of Captain Cook. Who 
has not read Cook’s first voyage? Most of us 
have devoured it, every part but the account of 
the observation of the transit, the real object of 
the expedition. Possibly it would have been 
otherwise had the astronomer Green returned to 
tell his own tale. But it was notsotobe. His 
body was consigned to the deep during the home- 
ward voyage. But his observation was made 
under favorable circumstances, and is invalua- 
ble. In this respect Green was happier than 
some of his fellow-laborers. The Abbe Chappe 
erected his observatory in California, and died 
ere his work was well complete. M. Le Gentil 
had been sent out to Pondicherry to observe the 
previous transit of 1761; but the winds and the 
waves detained him on ship-board until after 
the event had taken place. But Le Gentil was 
a man of spirit, not easily discouraged. <Ac- 
cordingly, he resolved to lessen the chance of a 
second disappointment, by remaining at Pondi- 
cherry until 1769 for the second transit. But, 
alas! alas! after eight years of weary waiting, 
a little cloud effectually hid the phenomenon 
from his sight, and Le Gentil had to return to 
France empty as he left it. Poor Le Gentil! 
for him there is no cross of honor in life, no na- 
tional monument at death. He is like the poor 
subaltern who leads the forlorn hope, and perish- 
es in an unsuccessful attack, Let us drop a 
tear to his memory and that of Green ere we 
proclaim that the stronghold has fallen! 


The solar system is now measured, The, 
tance of the sun is now ascertained with POsitive 
certainty. Seven different base-lines, a host of 
independent observations, all concur in 


£1Ving 


the distance of the sun from the earth (in round 
numbers) as ninety-five millions of miles It 
is a grand era in astronomy. What would ( 

pernicus, what would Tycho have said? The, 
worthy men, great astronomers as they wer 
never dreamed that the sun is a tenth part 
far away. Even Halley, when he proposed th 


most successful problem, labored under the 


lusion that he was some thirty millions of miles 
nearer the sun than he actually was. 

Well, we have extended our yard-measur 
a pretty good length now. As the earth goes 
round the sun every year in an orbit nearly ¢j 
cular, the position we shall occupy six months 
hence will be just a hundred and ninety milli 
of miles from where we now are. And we car 
observe a star from both ends of this line, jus 
as we observed a steeple previously from tl y 
ends of a field. Our measuring tape for th 
stars is a hundred and ninety millions of miles 
Yet, great as this distance is, so inconceivably 
far away are the stars, that all the refinem nts 
of modern science were unable, half a centur 
ago, to deduce any thing about them but 1 
negative conclusion—that the nearest of them 
at least a hundred thousand times as far fro) 
us as spring is from autumn, or summer frot 
winter—a hundred thousand times a hundr 
and ninety millions of miles; no star nearer 
than that! You can not think of such 
tances as these—the mind is unable to 


g 
them. Dobrizhoffer, the Jesuit missionary, 
us that the Abipones of Paraguay, among whor 








he labored, have no better mode of expressit 
numbers above a score or so, than by taking u 
a handful of sand or gr&ss and exhibiting 
They had to pass through a deal of schooling 
learn to count up toa thousand. The Professo 
at Angers, wishing to exhibit to his class t] 
relative magnitudes of the sun and the earth 
poured sixteen pecks of wheat on his lecture- 


table. ‘‘ This,” said he, ‘represents the sui 
and one of the grains represents the earth.” | 


we try a similar method we shall not succeed s 
well. Let us, however, try. You have som 
faint idea of three thousand miles, from havin 
painfully measured it on the Atlantic, it may bi 
The thirtieth of an inch, on the other hand, yo 
can estimate well enough. It is the dot you 
place over the letter i, as you write. Well, su 

pose this dot to represent the distance betwee: 
Liverpool and New York; then will the actua! 
distance—three thousand miles—represent thi 

interval nearer than which there is no fixed star 

Three thousand miles of dots, when each sepa 
rate dot stands for three thousand miles! O 
you may help your mind, or cheat yourself int 

the belief that you do so, by some such process 
as the following. Light travels with such a ve 
locity, that it would fly round the earth, at thi 
equator, eight times in a second. Yet there is 
no star so near us but that its light occupic 

















more than three years on its journey to the earth. 
‘The whole starry firmament, seemingly so bright, 
may, for aught we know, have been quenched 
n everlasting darkness three years ago. Vere 
such a catastrophe conceivable, the lamps of 
ieaven would go out, one by one, to mortal 
eves, year after year, and century after century, 
until, some two thousand years hence, the faint 
light of stars of the sixth and seventh magnitude 
would alone hold on its journey. 

All that was known about the distances of the 
stars thirty or forty years ago was this negative 
fact. No star nearer than the parallactic unit, 
as it is called, of twenty millions of millions of 
miles! Whether any were so near, or any thing 
ipproaching the distance, nobody could say. At 
length the question of distance was resolved. 
And here occurs one of those singular duplica- 
tions—twins in the births of thought—with 
which the history of science abounds. The first 
determination of the distance of a star from the 
earth was worked out simultaneously by two 
men, under circumstances which precluded the 
possibility of mutual assistance ; and the results 
were presented to the world within a few days of 
each other. ‘The memoir of Bessel, which an- 
nounced a sensible parallax for 61 Cygni, ap- 
peared on the 13th of December, 1838. That 
of Professor Henderson, in which the parallax of 
a Centauri was established, was read to the As- 
tronomical Society on the 6th of January, 1839, 
and had of course been in the hands of the 
Society some days previously. 








There was no 
lesire on the part of either” astronomer to 
contest the’ claims of the other. Many vears 
subsequently it was my god fortune to unite 
with Professor Henderson jn entertaining his il- 
lustrious friend, Bessel; and it was a gratifying 
sight to witness the waymth of affection with 
which these two good naen welcomed each other 
as fellow-workers in the same field. They have 
both gone to their resjt—Henderson too early for 
science; Bessel at ay advanced age, and full of 
honors. 

The stars which !f[enderson and Bessel select- 
ed were in one re ‘spect very unlike. That of 
Henderson is a bri ght star in the southern hem- 
isphere; that of PSessel is a faint, inconspicuous 
star in the northern. But the stars have one 
thing in commo1,—both have large proper mo- 
tions. They are not fixed stars, in the strict 
sense of the Wolrd ; they move on by a few sec- 
onds annually. ' And this circumstance of a 
proper motion Wyas an argument in the minds of 
the astronomers' that those stars are in close prox- 
imity to our sytem. ‘This fact, and not their 
size, was the grOyund on which they were select- 
ed. Professor Hienderson commenced his calcu- 
lations with a different object, and only diverted 
them into the channel of distance when he ascer- 
tained the amoun 't of proper motion which the 
star has. His obse\rvations were not undertaken 
with a view to this (question ; they were ordinary 
meridian observation;s, And it is not to be won- 
dered at that astronotmers were very cautious in 
admitting results so o'}tained, when it is consid- 
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ered that observations of this kind are beset with 
such numerous sources of error, in refraction, 
aberration, and the like. The method adopted 
by Bessel, on the other hand, obviates those 
sources of error. It has some analogy to the 
method of obtaining the distance of the sun 
by means of a transit of Venus, inasmuch as 
the observations are not those of the absolute 
position of one body, but of the relative posi- 
tions of two. 

The basis on which the operations are conducted 
is this: Certain stars are so nearly in the same di- 
rection in the heavens as not to be easily separa- 
ted. Some of these are in reality double—twin 
stars revolving about each other—at any rate, 
physically connected. Others have no such con- 
nection; and it is argued that, in certain cases, 
the smaller of the two is likely to be at an enor- 
mous distance behind the other. When such is 
actually the case, there will be a change of the 
relative positions of the two as viewed from dif- 
ferent parts of the earth’s orbit, and the amount 
of that change will depend on the proximity of 
the nearer star to our system, in precisely the 
same way as a tree will shift its place more or 
less rapidly, with respect to a distant hill, as the 
spectator is carried along in his journey. It is 
on stars so circumstanced that observations with 
the view of detecting a parallax were instituted 
by Bessel. No absolute measures of position 
of either star are required; simply the rela- 
tive distances and directions of the one with re- 
spect to the other. Thus all sources of error 
due to refraction, aberration, and many other 
causes, Which equally affect both stars, are got 
rid of. 

The conclusion may be stated in a single sen- 
tence. ‘The star selected by Henderson is only 
a little beyond the parallactic unit (twenty mill- 
ions of millions of miles); that selected by Bes- 
sel is about three times as far away. Other 
stars have been reached, but these two are the 
nearest known. With a trembling and uncer- 
tain hand astronomers have stretched gut their 
line to one or two stars ten times as far away as 
the farthest of these. But the great host of 
heaven lie incalculably farther back. Shall we 
ever reach them? Judging from present ap- 
pearances, we are compelled to answer in the 
negative. The stars, as we gaze into the sky, 
seem to defy us. For what do we see there? 
Close around us we see bright lamps pretty 
equally distributed over the vault of heaven. 
They twinkle and dance before us as though 
conscious of the close proximity of our gaze. 
But let us look again. Clasping the whole vault 
of heaven, we see a belt of faint light, some 
twelve degrees in breadth. ‘This is the milky 
way, the galactic circle. To the ancients, it 
was part of the milk which washed the purple 
stains from the lily; to the moderns, it is the 
universe itself—the stupendous whole, of which 
the brighter stars are but the portions which lie 
nearest to this little spot of earth. You may 
understand this if you bear in mind that the 
spherical appearance of the heavens is a neces- 
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sary consequence of vast and unknown distance. 
There is no reality in this appearance. The ar- 
rangement of the stars is somewhat like an ex- 
tended sheet of cardboard, of small thickness. 
Or, rather, you should imagine a vast plain 
planted with orange-trees, all loaded with yel- 
low fruit. ‘These oranges in countless myriads 
are the stars. We are situated near the centre 
of this grove. Our sun is a small orange; the 
earth and the planets are tiny buds grouped 
around it. ‘The neighboring branches are thin- 
ly supplied with fruit, and few fruit-stalks bear 
more than a single orange. But the grove is 
of boundless extent. Looking on every side, 
the eye takes in myriads of golden balls, extend- 
ing away right and left, until individual oranges 
are no longer distinguishable, except by the glow 
of light which they send to the eye. ‘This glow 
is the milky way. Looking upward or down- 
ward from the milky way, there is no such pro- 
fusion of scattering. Much bright fruit does, in- 
deed, cluster on the upper and lower branches ; 
and an unpracticed eye is deceived into the belief 
that the number is infinite. Bunt the eye of an 
astronomer, armed with proper instruments, finds 
it fur otherwise. He can count the stars; he 
van gauge the heavens; and the conclusion to 
which he will arrive is, that the number which 
the eye takes in diminishes gradually from the 
galactic circle upward or downward. And this 
diminution is not only regular, but is very great 
indeed. From such considerations as these, con- 
jecture has ripened into conviction, that the solar 
system is a part of the milky way; that the scat- 
tered bright stars are those parts of the same 
which lie in our immediate neighborhood; and 
that the whole group forms a vast, extended, 
rolling prairie of stars. The milky way is, there- 
fore, to human apprehension, nothing less than 
the universe itself. True, there may be other 
galactic systems, other prairies, other orange 
groves, as far separated from ours as the prairies 
of America are from the groves of Europe. Some 
of the remarkable nebule seem to hint at the 
possibility of the thing. On such a subject it is 





premature to speculate. Now, it is only thos 
oranges that cluster round us, those which ZTON 
on the same branch with our sun, that we hay 
succeeded in stretching out our hand to. What 
arithmetic shall suffice to count the distance oj 
those which lie on the remoter trees of our grove 
the faintest groups of the milky way? Wha; 
imagination shall wing its flight to those 

more shadowy groups which constitute the 
resolved nebule? The yard-measure is t 
puny; the hand of man is too feeble. An an. 
gel’s hand must grasp the rod that shall met; 
out the length and breadth of this golden groy 
Man has gone up through the immensity of spac 
and strained his line till it will bear no mor 
Other generations may mount higher, but only 
to find the vast circles ever widening beyond 
The position which we have reached is a lofty 
one; but, lofty as it is, future ages shall use ; 
as their point of departure. It is an ennobling 
thought to console us amidst our many failures 
Man rises by the aid of that Divine faculty whic! 
pertains to him alone of all created beings—th 


faculty of accumulating stores of knowledge, of 


working in succession, of acting on intelligenc 





transmitted from age to age. The great Ey 
glish philosopher, Bacon, describes man as the 
‘interpreter of nature.” But this is not his 
highest, not his characteristic designation ; for, 
are not the beasts, are not the birds, are not the 
very insects interpreters of nature? It is as th 
interpreter of man, the interpreter of man’s rec- 
ords, that man stands distinguished. Hereir 
reason transcends instinct, that its gifts ar 
transmissive and cumulative. Mind does 1 
stand supported by the mind which exists aroun 
it, not simply, not mainly. There is a hig 
and a broader support. The minds of the great 
of by-gone ages live and work in the breasts of 
their successors. The old Greeks, I suppose, 
knew this, and embodied it in the fable of 
Athene, the goddess of knowledge, who sprang 
into existence not as a naked, helpless child, but 
as a grown-up being, clad in complete armor, 
from the head of Zeus. 

















Manthly Record of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. 

HE news of the seizure of Messrs. Mason and | 

Slidell caused, as we note more fully elsewhere, 
great excitement in Great Britain. Meanwhile Mr. 
Seward, the Secretary of State, under date of No- 
vember 30, had forwarded to Mr. Adams, our Min- | 
ister to England, a dispatch, in which he commends | 
the general action of Mr. Adams; affirms that the 
insutrection is only kept alive by the hope of a 
recognition by England and France, and that it 
‘* would perish in ninety days if these hopes should 
cease ;” and says that he has never believed ‘‘ that 
such a recognition could take place witheut produc- 
ing immediately a war between the United States 
and the recognizing Powers.” He adverts to a con- 
versation between our Minister and Lord Palmerston, 
from which he infers that “ the British Government 


| is now awake to the importance of averting possibl 


conflict, and is disposed to confer and act with earn- 
estness to that end. If so, we are disposed to meet 
them in the same spirit.” Mr. Seward continues: 
‘*Since that conversation was held, Captain Wilk 
the steamer San Jacinto, has boarded a British col 
steamer and taken from her deck two insurgents, wh 
were proceeding to Europe on an errand of treason against 





| their own country. This is a new incident, unknown to, 


and unforeseen, at least in its circumstances, by Lord 
Palmerston. It is to be met and disposed of by the tw 
Governments, if possible, in the spirit. to which I have ad 
verted. Lord Lyons has prudently refrained from open 
ing the subject to me, as he is, I preeume, waiting instruc- 
tions from home. We have done mothing on the subject 
to anticipate the discussion; and we have not furnished 
you with any explanations, Wei adhere to that course 
now, because we think it more prudent that the ground 
taken by the British Government should be first made 
known to us here; and that the discussion, if there must 
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he one, shall be had here. It is proper, however, that you 
ild know one fact in the case, without indicating that 
we attach importance to it, namely, that in the capture of 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell on board a British vessel, Cap- 
tain Wilkes, having acted without any instructions from 
he Government, the subject is therefore free from the 
embarrassment which might have resulted if the act had 
en specially directed by us : 

“TT trust that the British Government will consider the 
subject in a friendly temper, and it may expect the best 
on the part of this Government.” 














lisp yeition 
On the same day (November 30) Earl Russell for- 
warded a dispatch to Lord Lyons, the English Min- 
ister at Washington, in which he details the cir- 
izure of the Confederate Envoys, 

who, he says, “‘ were taken from on board a British 
th » ship of a neutral Power, while such ves- 





cumstances of the 


vessel, 
sel was pursuing a lawful and innocent voyage—an 
t of violence which was an affront to the British 
uw, and a violation of international law.” Earl 
issell then presents the British demands as fol- 


h 
jows: 
‘ Her Majesty's Government, bearing in mind the friend- 
ly relations which have long subsisted between Great Brit- 
] re willing to believe that the 
i States naval officer who committed the aggression 
acting in compliance with any authority from his 
nt, or that, if he conceived himself to be so au- 
greatly misunderstood the instructions which 
ed. For the Government of the United States 
illy aware that the British Government could 
1 an affront to the national honor to pass 
reparation; and her Majesty’s Government 
l to believe that it could be the deliberate in- 
tention of the Government of the United States unneces- 
irily to force into discussion between the two Govern- 
ents a question of so grave a character, and with regard 
to which the whole British nation would be sure to enter- 
tain such unanimity of feeling. Her Majesty's Government, 
therefore, trust that, when this matter shall have been 
brought under the consideration of the Government of the 
United States, that Government will, of its own accord, 
ffer to the British Government such redress as alone could 
itisfy the British nation, namely: The liberation of the 
ir gentlemen and their delivery to your lordship, in or- 
der that they may again be placed under British protec- 
tion, and a suitable apology for the aggression which has 
been committed. Should these terms not be offered by 
Mr. Seward, you will propose them to him.” 
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Mr. Seward, on the 26th of December, replied to 
this dispatch. He maintains that embassadors and 
their dispatches are contraband of war, and that con- 
sequently Captain Wilkes might lawfully stop and 
search the 7’rent; and having found the supposed 
contrabands on board, he had a right to capture 
them. But they also had a right to trial before a 
tribunal competent to decide the questions of neu- 
trality and contraband ; and Great Britain, who had 
taken these men under her flag, was bound to pro- 
tect them if they were not contraband, and is enti- 
tled to be satisfied upon that important question. 
But the laws of contraband deal directly with prop- 
erty, not persons. Our Government, indeed, early 
suggested that captured persons should be taken into 
port, and directly subjected to judicial proceedings. 
lo this it was replied that the end might be reached 
indirectly, It was said: 

“Convey the suspected men, together with the suspect- 
ed vessel, into port, and try there the question whether 
the vessel is contraband. You can prove it to be so by 
proving the suspected men to be contraband, and the 
Court must then determine the vessel to be contraband. 
Ifthe men are not contraband, the vessel will escape con- 
demnation. Still there is no judgment for or against the 
captured persons. But it was assumed that there would 
result from the determination of the Court concerning the 
vessel a legal certainty concerning the character of the 
men,” 





No other form of judicial process exists than this 
circuitous and illogical one, and none other has 
yet been suggested. ‘‘ Practically, therefore,” says 
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Mr. Seward, ‘‘the choice is between that judicial 
remedy, or no judicial remedy whatever. [If there 
be no judicial remedy, the result is that the question 
must be determined by the captor himself on the 
deck of the prize vessel.” The objections to such a 
course are po nted out by the decretary, who con- 
tinues : 

“In the present case, Captain Wilkes, after capturing 
the contraband persons, and making prize of the 7'rent in 
what seems to us a perfectly lawful manner, instead of 
sending her into port, released her from the capture, and 
permitted her to proceed with her whole cargo upon her 

He thus effectually prevented the judicial ex- 
ion which might otherwise have occurred. 

. * . * . 









voy 
amir 





“I trust that I have shown to the faction of the 
British Government, by a very simple and natural state- 
ment of the facts and analysis of the law applicable to 
them, that this Government has neither meditated nor 
practiced, nor approved, any deliberate wr in the trans- 
action to which they have called its attention, and, on the 
mtrary, that what has happened has been simply an in- 
advertency, consisting in a departure by the naval officer 

-free from any wrongful motive—from a rule uncertainly 
ablished, and, probably, by the several parties concerned, 
either imperfectly understood or entirely unknown. For 
this error the British Government has a right to expect 
the same reparation that we, as an independent State, 
should expect from Great Britain, or from any other friend 
ly nation, in a similar case.” 









The principles upon which the Administration 
has decided this case are embodied in the instruc- 
tions given in 1804, by James Madison, Secretary of 
State in the Administration of Thomas Jefferson, to 
James Monroe, Minister to England : 


‘* Whenever,” he says, ‘‘ property found in a neutral 
vessel is supposed to be liable on any ground to capture 
and condemnation, the rule in all cases is that the ques- 
tion shall not be decided by the captor, but be carried be- 
fore a legal tribunal, where a regular trial may be had, 
and wh the captor himself is liable to damages for an 
abuse of his power. Can it be reasonable, then, or just, 
that a belligerent commander who is thus restricted, and 
thus responsible in a case of mere property, of trivial 
amount, shall be permitted, without recurring to any tri- 
bunal whatever, to examine the crew of a neutral veasel, 
to decide the important question of their respective allegi- 
ances, and to carry that decision into execution by forcing 
every individual he may choose into a service abhorrent 
to his feelings, cutting him off from his most tender con- 
nections, exposing his mind and his person to the most 
humiliating discipline, and his life itself to the greatest 
danger? Reason, justice, and humanity unite in protest- 
ing against so extravagant a proceeding.” 























Mr. Seward thus concludes his dispatch : 

“T express my satiefaction that, by the adjustment of 
the present case, upon principles confessedly American, 
and yet, as I trust, mutually satisfactory to both of the na- 
tions concerned, a question is finally and rightly settled 
between them which, heretofore exhausting not only all 
forms of peaceful discussion, but also the arbitrament of 
war itself, for more than half a century alienated the two 
countries from each other, and perplexed with fears and 
apprehensions all other nations. 

‘* The four persons in question are now held in military 
custody at Fort Warren, in the State of Massachusetts. 
They will be cheerfully liberated. Your lordship will please 
indicate a time and place for receiving them.” 

Messrs. Mason and Slidell, with their Secretaries, 
M‘Farland and Eustis, were accordingly, on the Ist 
of January, put on board the English sloop of war 
Rinaldo, which had touched at Provincetown, Mas- 
sachusetts, for that purpose. 

In the mean while, on the 3d of December, M. 
Thouvenel, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
addressed to the French Minister at Washington a 
note setting forth the views of the French Govern- 
ment upon this question. It assumes that the pris- 
oners can not be regarded as ‘‘ contraband of war ;” 
that they do not come within the category of per- 
sons who, under the special stipulations concerning 
military people, inserted in treaties, could be seized 
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upon by belligerents; and that if they were arrest- 
ed as rebels, “‘ whom it is always lawful to seize,” 
it was still done in ‘ misapprehension of the princi- 
ple which makes a vessel a portion of the nation 
whose flag it bears, and in violation of that immu- 
nity which prohibits a foreign sovereign, by conse- 
quence, from the exercise of his jurisdiction.” In 
every view of the case. therefore, the French Gov- 
ernment considers the seizure to have been unwar- 
rantable. The note concludes: 


‘Lord Lyons is already instructed to present the de- 
mand for satisfaction which the English Cabinet is under 
the necessity of reducing to form, and which consists in 
the immediate release of the persons taken from on board 
he Trent, and in sending explanations which may e 
from this act its offensive character toward the British 
flag. The Federal Government will be inspired by a just 
and exalted feeling in deferring to these requests. Onc 
would search in vain to what end, for what interest, it 
would hazard to provoke by a different attitude a rupture 
with Great Britain. 

** For ourselves, we should see in that fact a deplorable 
com plic n, inevery respect, of the difficulties with which 
the Cabinet of Washington has already to struggle, and a 
precedent of a nature seriously to disquiet all the Powers 
which continue outside of the existing contest. We be- 
lieve that we give evidence of loyal friendship for the Cab- 
inet of Washington by not permitting it to remain in ig 
norance, in this condition of things, of our manner of re- 
garding it. I request you, therefore, Sir, to seize the first 
vecasion of opening yourself frankly to Mr. Seward, and, 
if he asks it, send him a copy of this dispatch.” 











Mr. Seward, in reply, refers to the decision of the 
President in this case, adding : 


‘**When the French Government shall come to see at 
large the views of this Government, and those of the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, on the subject now in question, 
and to compare them with the views expressed by M. 
Thouvenel, on the part of France, it will probably perceive 
that, while it must be admitted that these three Powers 
are equally impressed with the same desire for the estab- 
lishment of principles favorable to neutral rights, there is, 
at the same time, not such an entire agreement concerning 
the application of those principles as is desirable to secure 
that important object. The Government of the United 
States will be happy, if the occasion which has elicited this 
correspondence can be improved so as to secure a more 
definite agreement upon the whole subject by all maritime 
Powers.” 









Our Record closes on the 9th of January. In Con- 
gress much time has been spent in considering vari- 
ous propositions looking to the enfranchisement of 
the slaves of those who have taken part in the in- 
surrection. In the House, all propositions of this 
nature were, on the 17th of December, referred to 
the Judiciary Committee.——The most important 
bills actually passed in either House, are the follow 
ing: Appointing a Joint Committee to inquire into 
the conduct of the War.—Providing for the con 
struction of twenty iron-clad gun-boats, to be built 
by contract or otherwise, as the Secretary of the Navy 
may deem expedient.—Appropriating $1,500,000 for 
the construction of gun-boats on the Mississippi.— 
Increasing the duties, imposed by the tariff of Au- 
gust, on tea, sugar, and coffee. It imposes upon 
tea 20 cents instead of 15; upon coffee 5 instead 
of 3}; upon clayed sugar 3 instead of 2; upon brown 
sugar 2} instead of 2. By a joint resolution, subse- 
quently passed, those articles now in the bonded 
warehouses may be withdrawn upon the payment of 
the duties imposed by the tariff of August. 

The National finances present the most important 
business before Congress. In the House, the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means have resolved upon rais- 
ing $150,000,000 by taxes. They have also report- 
ed a Bill authorizing the issue of $100,000,000 in 
Demand Treasury Notes. The immediate passage 
of this Bill is anticipated. The following is its es- 
sential provision : 


HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 








** Be it enacted, ete., That, for temporary purposes, th 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, auth : zed 
to issue, on the faith of the United State 10,0400, 000 
of Treasury Notes, not bearing interest, payable on dems 
without specifying any place of payment, and of sye} 
nominations as he may deem expedient, not less th 
each, and such Notes and all other Treasury No 





ns 








ri g interest that have been heretofore authoy zed to 
be issued, shall be receivable for all debts and den 3 
due to the United States, and for all salaries, dues. dehy 


and demands, owing by the United States to indiy le 
corporations, and associations, within the United ie 
and shall also be a legal tender in payment of all 
public and private, within the United States, ar ll be 
exchangeable at any time at their par value, the 
coin, at the Treasury of the United States, and t} 








of the Assistant Treasurers in New York, Boston, } 
delphia, St. Louis, and the depository in Cincinnat 
any of the coupon or registered bonds which the Secr 
of the Treasury is now, or may hereafter be 





issue, and such Treasury Notes may be reissued fror 
to time as the exigencies of the public service may requir 


The essential points in which these notes differ 
from those formerly issued are, that they are mad 
legal tender for all private and public debts, a 
that each note is receivable at any of the bray 
Treasuries in exchange for all Government s 


i 


ties. The Committee have also prepared a Bill for 
a General Banking Law, embodying the main feat 
ures suggested by the Secretary of the Navy, as 
noted in our last Record. , 
The military operations of the month have be 
of some importance, though nothing decisive has 
taken place.—On the 15th of December, a s} 


action occurred at Alleghany Camp, in Western Vi 
ginia, between the Union forces under General Mil 
roy, and the enemy under General Johnson. It 


lasted from daylight till dark, when General Milroy 
withdrew his troops, intending to renew the en 
gagement in the morning, but during the night the 





enemy abandoned their position. Our loss was 20 
killed and 30 wounded ; that of the enemy, by thei: 
own accounts, 31 killed and 97 wounded.—On th« 
17th, the Thirty-second Indiana Volunteers were at 
tacked near Munfordsville, Kentucky, by three regi 
ments of the enemy, who were beaten off, af y 
short fight, with the loss of 62 killed, and mar 
wounded. We lost 13 killed, and 30 wounded.—( Yn 
the 18th, General Pope cut off a hostile camp neat 
Shawnee Mound, in Missouri, scattering the troops, 
and taking 300 prisoners. Almost simultaneously, 
another portion of General Pope’s forces, under Col 
onel Davis and Major Marshall, surprised another 
camp near Milford, taking 1300 prisoners and cap- 
turing a large amount of supplies and ammunition 
—On the 20th, General Ord’s brigade, consisting 
mainly of Pennsylvania regiments, had a sharp en 
gagement with the enemy near Dranesville, Vir 
ginia, totally routing them, with considerable los 

—On the Ist of January a fight took place at Port 
Royal Ferry, near Beaufort, South Carolina, to which 
place a detachment was sent to dislodge the enemy 
from a strong position. The attempt was entirel) 
successful, the enemy falling back to another posi- 
tion on the railroad.—On the 5th, a successful attack 
was made by General Milroy upon Huntersville, in 
Western Virginia. The enemy was driven out, with 
considerable loss, abandoning stores and provisions 
to a considerable amount. 

A disastrous fire broke out in Charleston, South 
Carolina, on the night of the 11th of December, de- 
stroying a large part of the business portion of the 
city. The entire loss is estimated at seven or cight 
millions of dollars.—On the 2ist, the main entrance 
to the harbor of Charleston was closed by sinking 17 
vessels of the ‘‘ stone fleet” in such a manner as to 




















pstruct 
on been employed in gathering cotton, and con 
<jderable quantities have been sent to New York. 

Informal measures have been taken for an ex- 

hange of prisoners ; 240 of those taken at Bull Run 
been exchanged for an equivalent number in 
irhands. Mr. Ely, member of Congress from New 
York, was exchanged for Mr. Faulkner, lately our 
Minister to France. 

The banks in New York suspended specie pay 

nts on the 30th of December. This movement 
was in consequence of the withdrawal by depositors 
f large amounts of coin, mainly for the purpose of 
selling it at a premium. The suspension in New 
York was accompanied by a similar measure in Bos 
ton and Philadelphia. 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

Merico.—The several divisions of the Spanish ex- 
pedition, under General Gasset, rendezvoused before 
Vera Craz on the 10th of December. An immedi- 

te surrender of the city and the Castle of San Juan 
@Ulloa was demanded. General Uraga, the Gov 
ernor, yielded to the demand, asking only a delay of 
94 hours in which to effect the evacuation. This 
was granted, and on the 15th Vera Cruz and its de 
fenses were surrendered. The Spanish General issued 


a proclamation stating that he had no mission of 
conquest; his object being merely to obtain satis 
faction for past injuries, and guarantees for the fu 
ture; and when these ends were attained, the army 
would be withdrawn. 

Argentine Republic.—The army of President Ur 
quiza has been routed, and almost annihilated at 
Pabon by forces of Buenos Ayres, under General 
Mitre. This battle, it is supposed, will end the war, 
all the demands of Buenos Ayres being conceded. 

Bolivia.—A bloody affair took place at La Paz on 
the 23d of November. General Fernandez, one of 
the ministers of President Achia, entered into a plot 
to overthrow the Government. He pronounced 
against the President in the south, while Colonel 
talza, who had commanded at La Paz, and been 
superseded with others, in consequence of the massa- 
ere of October 23, but who still retained the com 
mand of a battalion, attacked the loyal troops in the 
street. After a sharp fight Balza was defeated, and 
took refuge in the house of the American Minister. 
Meanwhile General Yanez, who had ordered the Oc 
tober massacre, took refuge in the palace, where he 
barricaded himself. The barricades being forced, he 
fled to the roof, from which he was brought down 
wounded by shots. He was exposed to every in- 
dignity, and then put to death. In this émeute 
fifty or more were killed and some hundreds wounded. 

EUROPE 

The intelligence of the seizure of Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell reached England on the 27th of Novem- 
ber. The accounts of the particulars of the arrest, 
given by the officers of the 7'ren/, represented it to 
have been made in a very offensive manner. The 
feeling of indignation was strong; the press and 
public men seemed unanimous in the opinion that 
the most ample reparation should be demanded. 
The Government, however, proceeded with great 
calmness, We have in a former paragraph given 
its official demand, made on the 30th, three days 
after the receipt of intelligence of the affair. On 
the 4th of December a royal proclamation was issued, 
prohibiting the exportation of arms, ammunition, 
lead, and naval and military stores. The object of 
this proclamation was to prevent the dispatch of 
these articles to the United States. Naval and mili- 
tary preparations were urged forward. Large ad- 
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ct the channel.—The negroes near Beaufort ditions to the forces in Canada were ordered The 


iron-clad steamer Warrior was directed to be in 
readiness to proceed to America, if required; all 
seamen on leave of absence were ordered to rejoin 
their ships at once. The prevalent fecling seemed 
at first to be that a war with the United States was 
probable if not inevitable. Public feeling was, how- 
ever, considerably calmed by the publication of the 
substance of Mr. Seward’s dispatch to Mr. Adams, 
which reached England about the 20th of December, 
and apparently foreshadowed a disposition on the 
part of the American Government to accede to what 
were presumed to be the demands of Great Britain. 
We have yet to learn the view which will be taken 
of the definite action of our Government, as em- 
bodied in the reply of Mr. Seward to the formal de- 
mand of the British Government Awaiting this, 
military and naval operations were hurried on, At 
the latest dates, which come down to the end of De- 
* had her sails bent, 





cember, the Warri and was 
ready to be dispatched at immediate notice. The 
first division of steam gun-boats are ordered to be 
got ready for immediate service, and the other di- 
visions can be prepared ina very short time. Their 
number is, in all, about 24, besides which there is a 
large fleet of mortar-boats. Every regiment in the 
camp at Aldershott had been medically inspected, 
so that they might be in readiness to depart imme- 
diately for Canada. The whole number of treops 
already ordered for Canada is stated at 8256, to trans- 
port which requires eleven of the largest vessels in 
the navy. Until hostilities are actually declared, 
it is said, ‘mi officially, that no further body of 
troops is likely to be placed under orders.—There is 
a prospect of trouble with the Sikhs in India, and 
batteries of artillery, which were on the point of em- 
barkation for England, were stopped by pressing 
dispatches from Bengal. The Board of Trade re- 
turns show a decline in exports during the year of 
about 8 per cent. ; this decline occurring almost en- 
tirely in cotton manufactures.—The Prussian Gov- 
ernment is said to have addressed a letter to its 
Minister at Washington, strongly condemning the 
seizure of Messrs. Slidell and Mason. 

Prince Albert Francis Augustus Charles Emanuel, 
of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, husband of Queen Victo- 
ria, died at Windsor on the 14th of December. He 
was born at the Castle of Rosenau, near Coburg, 
August 26, 1819. He was married to the Queen on 
the 10th of February, 1840. Although he had no 
official relation to the Government, it was under- 
stood that his indirect influence was not inconsidera- 
ble. Generally, he was extremely popular in En- 
gland, but in 1851, Lord Palmerston having been 
dismissed from office, the idea was entertained that 
it was owing to the influence of the Prince Consort, 
whose sympathies were said to be opposed to the in- 
terests of his adopted country. Three years later 
this feeling was renewed to such an extent that the 
Prince was hissed as he passed into the House, while 
accompanying the Queen to open Parliament. This 
suspicion soon disappeared, and since that time the 
popularity of the Prince has been unabated. His 
untimely death has caused general grief. The fu- 
neral was celebrated on the 23d 

The Austrian Budget has been presented. The 
debt, which in 1846 was #500,000,000, is now 
$1,200,000,000, equal to the entire revenue for eight 
years. The deficit for 1861 is $32,000,000, and that 
of 1862 $29,000,000. This is to be met, if possible, 
by borrowing, and by the sale of Crown property. 
The unsettled state of affairs in Hungarv alone has 
caused a loss to the revenue ef $6,000,000, 






















































































































































































































































































































































































Chitar’s 


TTVACTICS FOR PEACE AND WAR.—Landseer’s 

, famous pictures of Peace and War always star 
tle us when we look at them by their thrilling con- 
trast of tranquil waters, and smiling fields, and brows- 
ing cattle, with battling squadrons, and smoking 
ruins, and writhing men and horses. Yet what we 
call times of peace may present contrasts equally 
startling ; and perhaps almost every day a busy man 
who goes from the thick of the fight of traffic and 
ambition to his quiet home may reasonably think, as 
he looks in the evening upon the copies of those two 
pictures upon his walls, that he has lived through 
very much the same scenes since the morning when 
he started for the battle in the Exchange, the Court, 
or the Senate, to return at night to his kindly fam- 
ily, and smiling table, and soothing cigar. Thus 
every day may have its times and moods of peace 
and war; and at seasons when the one or the other 
mood prevails the imagination takes its hue and mo- 
tive, and pictures life itself as a battle-ground or a 
garden, by bringing together from the great gallery 
of remembrance all the imagery that can help out 
either picture. Probably in the lives of most men 
there is some one image that most suggests the one 
or the other idea. We each of us cherish some pet 
notion of haleyon ease, and a favorite arm-chair by 
the fireside, or a dear old seat by the honey-suckle 
on the piazza or under the elm on the lawn, may be 
to us the very symbol and poetry of comfort, the 
very sight of which puts away care and welcomes 
all shapes of contentment ; while, on the other hand, 
there may be some corner of the street, some build- | 
ing, room, or face, that stands to us for every thing 
that is hostile and hateful, and before which a fury 
is always beating the drum and calling up the hor- 
rid shapes of enmity and ruin. We have all in 
times that are called peaceful had our battles and 
felt our wounds; and probably most men have their 
hardest conflicts to go through when no armies are 
marching and no cannon are booming. We then 
are less in the humor for a pastoral poem than for a 
battle-hymn; and if we open Holy Writ for comfort, 
we turn less readily to the idyl of Ruth or the Song 
of Solomon than to the awful visions of Ezekiel or 
the glaring images of the Apocalypse. In fact, we 
each of us sometimes, without meaning it, play the 
prophet or seer, and memory and fancy combine to 
call up their thronging visions of judgment, and to 
unroll their pictured canvas of terrors. 

Whenever, either from our share in public calam- 
ities or from our own personal struggles, we find our- 
selves in the militant vein, and especially ready to 
believe that life is on the whole very hard, and that 
we all have a great deal to go through and contend 
against, it is well to think somewhat soberly over 
the ordeal; and, without the madness of passion or 
the torpor of despair, ask ourselves whether there be 
not a tactics for peace as well as for war, and wheth- | 
er the arts of war may not be so studied as to add to 
the arts of peace. These times are very favorable 
to such meditations, and we may take it for granted 
that all of our readers have breathed enough of the 
martial atmosphere to be in the vein of our subject, 
and to look upon the enemies of our country not only 
as foes to be met in battle, but as types of all the 
hostilities, disappointments, and troubles that we are 
ever called to contend against. 

The first question that a soldier asks when he goes 
into the field is, ‘‘ ow many is the enemy?” Of 
course this is not the only question, nor always the 


Cable, 


most important one, but it is the most obvi 

and whether looking to our own personal diffi 
or to the adversaries of the nation, we be 
counting them. This is wise as well as 1 


for we can not easily tell their character before s 
ing their magnitude, and the survey of numbers ; 
cedes the inspection of quality, as sight gen 


precedes insight. Yet, when we count our enem) 
we must keep in mind one very simple truth that j 
very apt to be lost sight of in the exciteme nt a 
solicitude of the attack. We must count not ¢ 
imagined, but our actual enemy—not those wh: 
wish us ill, or who may by some stretch of h 
fancy be conjured into the field or the air fr 
chambers of imagery—but those who are lik 
be in arms against us. We often mak 


mistakes in this respt ct, and are so bx nt on bea 
the shapes that swarm the air as to lose sight of t! 
more prosaic, yet more fearful foes in the field; l 
probably most men, at the outset of any importa 
undertaking, are more appalled by borrowed t 
bles than by real ones. The cause is very obyi 

for when we begin a new career or campai 


1 we not 
only see what is actually before us, but what 
may possibly rise up along our path, and thus « 
counter at once all the legions that can be mustered 
or imagined. Any man knows what this state of 
mind is if he will recall his experience at begi 
an important undertaking, as in beginning the w 
for himself. The first day that we go out to ¢ 
great contest for a living we think of all things t! 
we shall even probably have to contend against 
the street and the air swarm with their gatl 
squadrons, We soon find, to our no small surpri 
and comfort, that we have generally to meet with 
but one obstacle at a time, and only one battle is 
upon our hands at once. Although all Russia ma 
be nominally against us, it is only at some one S 
bastopol that we are to launch our ships and cannon 
or sit down in persistent si 
Itis certainly a great secret of true tactics, wheth- 
er for war or peace, to know what portio1 
anticipated foes we may dismiss utterly from mi 








as either unreal or as not within any practical or 
engaging distance. Of things actually adverse in 
bearing, the greater portion by far can not strik 
at any one time, and may be virtually dismiss: 
from mind. It is from forgetting this fact, and 
treating all possible enemies as actual ones, that so 
many people break down at the outset, and run away 
or fall fainting before firing a gun or crossing a bay 

onet. They do not stop to look the enemy fairly i 

the face, and a single battalion is to them but th 

advanced-guard of swelling legions. Look hi 

fairly in the face, or take a good reconnoissance of 
his force, and we gain vastly in ease and spirit, and 
may keep for sterner challenges the reserves that we 
need not call up for this little skirmish. True in 
deed that this rule of counting as actual only what 
nay be in actual service works both ways, and that 
many resources that we are apt to reckon fondly 
upon are not really available, and our census of our 
numbers never is equaled by the register of our own 
actual forces. We are very apt, when we begin 
any important undertaking, to take it for granted 
that all our plans are wise, all our purposes practical, 
and all knowledge or culture is effective; while 
the truth is that we generally have to learn every 
thing over anew in the arena of actual service, and 
revise our methods and appliances as nations revise 
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- bureaus, armaments, and staffs when the war 


at athe begins. How feeble mighty England, with 
all her wealth, arsenals, ships, and men, found her- 
self during the first months of the Crimean war; and 
what a chapter of disappointments has been the first 
half year’s history of the struggle of our constitu- 
tional ré public against her insurgent ene mies! The 
history of nations in this respect but illustrates the 
first step of every striving career. 

We are therefore to count carefully the forces 
likely to be in the field against us, or actually there, 
and the forces that we can command, It may re- 
quire no small discernment to make this estimate ; 
and he is a good general who can tell the number of 
the enemy, and say how many men in his own ranks 
he may rely upon, As we look upon our own career 
in the soberness of present experience, we can see 
how many mistakes we have made, and how often 
we have reckoned without our host, and made too 
much or too little of the numbers with us or against 
us, As we think of the results of the existing civil 
war, we can not but be astonished in some respects 
in both ways at the facts. Most of us have not yet 
seen the face of one of the enemy; and we are sur- 
prised to find that the war which we feared would 
drench the whole « ountry in blood, has hardly inter- 
fered with the accustomed currents of industry, or 
taken from labor its usual work and wages. No 
more memorable fact can be adduced in this diree- 
tion than the undoubted record that the 
classes of this great city have not, on the whole, dis- 
turbed their deposits at the savings’ banks, and as 
much money has been deposited by them as with- 
If we have been surprised that the destroy- 


working- 


drawn, 
ing hand of the enemy has not been upon us here, 
we have also been surprised that our hand has not 
been more heavy upon him; and while we have 
nominally so much larger forces, generally when we 
have met in the field he has outnumbered us. We 
have hardly begun to make due allowance for the 
causes of this mortifying fact, and to cease to count 
as actually ours the powers that are or have been 
nominal, The question is not how many 
men can be numbered in our population, or even in 


merely 


our army, but how many can be put at the precise 
point at which they are needed. We may number 
twenty millions; but we number them to little ac- 
count if we meet our enemy with thirty thousand 
against his fifty thousand, 

To make our counting satisfactory, we are not only 
to open our eyes but stir our feet and hands, that we 
may find our figures in the right place, and bring 
sufficient numbers to bear upon the point assailed. 
It is idle to talk of outnumbering the enemy if we 
do not outnumber him on the field; and we might 
as well have no troops as not have them within 
fighting distance, or at command. It matters little, 
moreover, what legions our enemy may have on his 
rolls if, when we come together, we are the stronger ; 
and therefore it is a great part of true tactics to 
divide, that we may conquer, or so disintegrate the 
opposing forces as to strike the enemy a heavier 
blow than he can strike us. Frederick, Nelson, 
Napoleon, and all great captains understood this art, 
and no man is efficient in any campaign who does 
not bring it constantly to bear. We are beset with 
an immense host of cares and perplexities, and if we 
meet them all at once we are struck down and tram- 
pled under foot, as Leonidas and his band would 
have been had they encountered the Persian host 
on the open plain. Stand, like Leonidas, at some 
pass of Thermopylx, and meet the enemy one by 
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one, or score by score, and our three hundred then 
can cope with thousands, and dividing we conquer, 
even if at last wedie. It is wonderful what obsta- 
cles a man may overcome by applying this prinei- 
ple to life, and what results he may accomplish by a 
true method, that wisely divides the hours and the 
labors in such a way as to bring him face to face and 
hand to hand with the right task at the right time. 
A true method is more than half the battle, and 
if we post ourselves wise lv at the right point, we 
find that very few difficulties reach us at once; and 
of the great host drawn up against us few can as- 
sault us at any one time. Captain Bobadil was, 
after all, something of a philosopher, in spite of his 
bragging, when he offered to dispose of a whole 
army by killing them off one by one in a duel; and 
if the enemy might not consent to appeal to such a 
succession of duels, or if this ordeal might not chance 
always to be favorable to the Captain and his friends, 
something can be done to approximate toward the 
resuli, by dividing the hostile ranks as far as may 
be. A novice is apt to look upon every camy 1ign 
or career as to be gone over in a breath or in one 
heat; but the veteran takes it more easily and 
more effectively, and if he is to march a thousand 
miles, he halts and sleeps duly as he goes, and ar- 
rives at the goal in good health and spirits, while 
the novice would have fallen breathless on the road. 
It will be well for us if, as we study the discipline 
and march of our armies, we have an eye to this 
everyday tactic, and so divide our hours and ow 
cares as to bring our forces to bear always at the 
true point, and to strike precisely in the quarter 
where the resistance is less than our strength. No- 
thing more impresses us in the bearing of a good sol- 
dier than his union of calmness with caution, cour- 
age with conduct. In the midst of dangers that 
alarm and distract inexperienced men he is cool and 
thoughtful, neither alarmed by the number nor dis- 
tracted by the variety in the field against him. The 
secret is in his method as much as in his temper, 
and he on system looks difficulties calmly in the face, 
and meets each one at the right time and with the 
right Perhaps a still more admirable 
specimen of the same power is seen in the method 
of the practical man, who copes daily with a thou- 
sand cares without worry or distraction, and who 
brings to bear upon his daily life, for years and years, 
the majestic order which God has written upon the 
heavens and the earth, and interpreted in the march 
of the seasons and the wonderful economy of the uni- 
The Lord of Hosts is thus our teacher and 
leader in every battle. The true habit is victory, 
and, as the word denotes, it implies a strong-hold in 
which it conquers. Habit is that which holds us; 
and when we are held loyally at the true post at the 
true time our hold is our victory, and the numbers 


weapon. 


verse, 


against us come to naught. 

But there is another aspect of difficulties that needs 
to be considered, and one too that is more interior 
and perplexing. The worst enemy is not so much 
to be counted by sight as to be discerned by insight ; 
and it is this malign or intense character that is 
more to be feared than numbers. In fact, if we 
watch closely the adversaries or adversities that 
threaten us most by their multitude, we shall find 
that they have their force mainly from some prevail- 
ing person or principle, and the legion is generally 
under some one leader. Thus all physical disturb- 
ances, in the elements or in the human constitution, 
generally spring from some prevailing cause; and 
the storms in nature or the diseases in the blood are 
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to be traced to some central cause, as in excessive 
solar heat or improper potions. How the Storm 
King raises the tempest we do not undertake to say ; 
but we expect to have it removed, not by fighting 
away all the clouds in the horizon, but by the bal- 
ance of the invisible electric currents and the gentle 
play of the sunshine. When we feel pains shooting 
through all our limbs, we do not chase after them 
one by one, but strike at the root of the matter; and 
a skillful touch of the lancet, or the wise application 
of a few drops of bark, may drive away the whole 
legion at once. In a man’s fortunes and in his men- 
tal horizon, perhaps the most numerous and obtru- 
sive difficulties are, in like manner, the attendants 
and sometimes the mere symptoms of some master- 
ill that lurks within, and if this is conquered the 
whole retinue vanishes, Thus an intemperate man 
wonders that the whole world is in such conspiracy 
against him, that every scheme fails and every ef- 
fort stumbles, and even the streets are always try- 
ing to trip him up, and the stars over his head do 
not throw a steady light on his path, and he is ready 
to strike down the daring Mentor who ventures to 
tell him that all his troubles come from one, and that 
is found at the bottom of his cup. It may not bea 
very flattering question for a man to ask, but it is 
surely a most wholesome one, ‘‘ What is the cause 
of my troubles, and what is it that is at the root of 
my complaints?” It would be a pretty severe ordeal 
even for respectable men to go through, if they were 
confronted with some sagacious and candid adviser 
who could and would tell them precisely what the 
matter really is. It would be found that many who 
went up to the judgment-seat cursing their luck, or 
their stars, or their wives, or kindred, or neighbors, 
for being their ruin—and thus making a kind of self- 
righteousness out of demerit—would go away in 
quite a different temper, convinced that their own 
sin, and not another's, was the main source of the 
mischief. In every army there must be a leader; 
and if we dispose of the leader it is comparatively 
easy to rout his minions. 

It is not always easy, indeed, to see what our 
main fault or exposure is, and we are helped much 
to a wise insight by considering our prevailing dis- 
position, and how we are likely to be acted upon. 
If we fear a master antagonist, it must be either be- 
cause he may depress us by his overwhelming power 
or irritate us by his stinging insolence; and we meas- 
ure his injury by the extent of our despondency or 
our passion. On the same principle we ought to 
measure our duty by the force of our patience and 
eur courage—our patience that should bear with irri- 
tation, and our courage that should overcome de- 
pression. We are to estimate in the same way our 
public enemies, and by true insight discern what it 
is that keeps us in a ferment of passion or throws us 
down under a millstone of despair. We surely have 
within the last year been tried in both ways, and 
have been now irritated and now depressed almost 
beyond the limits of endurance. We were depressed 
many months by the uncertainties of our condition, 
hardly knowing who were our enemies and who were 
our friends ; in fact, hardly knowing whether we were 
a nation at all. Then came the blow that stung us 
into consciousness of ourselves, and we sprang to 
our feet to strike at the assailant, finding ourselves 
the moment that we found our enemy. Still we 
have not fully established either our temper or 
our policy, and have been swaying from heaviness 
to wrath, and back again as fresh provocations or 
disasters have come upon us. If we see exactly 








what we have to contend against, we are in a far 
better way to victory. We can not go on much 
furcher without coming to a very decided point. 

We are quite sure that we have an enemy, and 
that he is a very strong one. The most obvious esti. 
mate of him is geographical, and it is very easy to 
say that the South is at war with the North, yet 
the South as such has no quarrel with the North as 
such; and the Southerner’s warmth harmonizes wel] 
with the Northerner’s reserve, and the social circles 
in which the two tempers meet are more whole and 
attractive from the union of divers elements. Nor 
can we say that it is wholly the two syste ms of pro- 
duction that provoke the quarrel, for the interests 
of both are in the main identical, and both have been 
prosperous under the old Union. Undoubtedly slay. 
ery is at the root of the agitation that has k d to th 
war, but it is slavery less as a financial interest than 
as a political power; for it is the politicians, not th 
great planters, who have begun this revolt. It is 
the slave power as a political organ that has threat 
ened and still threatens our nationality, and the do 
trine of secession is the device by which it tries to 
accomplish its work. We may as well look the ene- 
my in the face at once, and say that it is the prete 
sion of the slave power to rule the land that has kept 
us in a ferment for so many years, and now calls us 
to stand up for very life. We secure peace the mo 
ment we put this power upon its back, and bring 
the nation once more into allegiance to our Constitu- 
tional Union. It is not necessary to take from the 
States the control of their own local institutions; 
and we justify the present revolution by a counter- 
revolution the moment we deprive any State of its 
rights und_r the Constitution. We havea straight- 
forward course to pursue, and that is simply to crus! 
out this rebellion and put the slave power into its 
own place, which is a very subordinate one. Wher- 
ever our arms go into the disloyal States the slaves 
must follow their own inclinations toward liberty, 
and if loyal to us they may claim protection and 
freedom. Martial law will thus extend the area of 
liberty Southward sufficiently to secure an encourag 
ing boundary to our present hold and ample field for 
future progress. It is not best to calculate too close- 
ly what we shall do with the slaves who come in 
our way so long as we are sure that it is not the 
business of our troops to be slave-hunters. Ther 
has been talk and legislation enough on the subject, 
and our generals only need use their legitimate 
power to carry the atmosphere of free institutions 
with them in their march. Paper proclamations 
are idle, and the question now is not what we shall 
say but what shall we do, and deeds not words are 
the thing 

When the principle of secession is put down the 
war is ended, and the battle is transferred from the 
field to the census; and here the right is sure to tri 
umph, and for fear of this the conspiracy of despots 
kindled their incendiary torch. How much is meant 
by putting down the principle of secession it may 
not be easy to say; for this power is not so much a 
specific material interest as it is a personal and so- 
cial spirit, to analyze and define which requires no 
small degree of insight. It is foolish to regard se- 
cession merely as a political or metaphysical abstrac- 
tion from the mint of some subtle brain. It was 
forged as a weapon to answer a specific purpose, and 
not as a medal to record a certain fact or idea. It 
was started as a theory by which the National Union 
could be dissolved upon speculative principles ; and 
we have little faith that the fathers and champions 


























of the notion would hold it for a moment in its af- 
firmative as well as its bearing, or allow their own 
Confederate States to secede from their new Confe d- 
eracy after they had seceded from the old Union. 

o. the very knife of secession, that had been forged 
pa cut the ‘tie between the South and the Federal 
Union, would be hammered into a link of the chain 
that fastens the new Confederates together; and the 
treatment of Kentucky shows how little regard the 
Southern powers feel for State Rights when not on 
their own side. The spirit of secession is political 
imbition, the passion for despotic power; and it is 
well for us to understand its ruling elements now 
that we have so much reason to be surprised at its 





force. 

We evidently have against us an enemy far more 
trained to the temper and art of command than 
ourselves. The habit of governing men as master 
or owner begets not only an imperious temper but 
a certain force of character. It is the equestrian 
or cavalier temper transferred from the tamer of 
horses to the tamer of men. He who bears him- 
self as if born to rule feels and carries with him a 
certain lordly air that impresses his subjects might- 
ily, and he is naturally led to study the arts of arms 
and of command that most readily back up his aris- 
tocratic pretensions. He likes to make himself cav- 
alier in a two-fold sense : first, by being master of 
horses, and, secondly, by being master of men; and 





he has a certain marked ease and abandon by trans- 
ferring his work to the hands of slaves as readily as 
he transfers the labor of locomotion to the legs of 
his horse. He claims thus to be a mounted gentle- 
man in a double manner, and to have strong and 
obedient muscles under him in his business and in 
his journeys, in his money getting and in his pleas- 
ure seeking. This imperious temper in the South- 
erner has been exaggerated by the treatment which 
he has generally received from his superiors in cul- 
ture at the North, or from the disposition among us 
to treat him with a courteous respect, in great part 
probably from the idea that he holds the balance of 
political and industrial power, and we need his busi- 
ness, his crops, and his votes for our salvation. So 
we have done our best to spoil him, and now we are 
startled to find our own spoiled child rushing at us 
knife and pistol in hand. Abroad he has been ex- 
posed to the same temptation, and has been flatter- 
ed to his own hurt, perhaps his ruin. He has play- 
ed the aristocrat in the aristocratic circles of the Old 
World, and is now intriguing at European courts to 
draw down upon us and the nation the wrath of 
kings, and join the spindles of Manchester with the 
bayonets and cannon of Woolwich in open war against 
ovr land. 

Perhaps we have unwittingly played into the hands 
of this aristocrat by allowing him to pass off his own 
love of dominion as passion for liberty, and to make 
our war for the nation seem to the middle class at 
the South but a war of subjugation; thus giving the 
fire of freedom to the standard of tyranny. We 
need to discern seriously these various elements that 
go to make up the powerful spirit of the secession 
conspiracy, and try by judicious and vigorous meas- 
ures to rob it of its force. We can not hope to effect 
much by any novel speculations or flaming mani- 
festoes. Words amount to nothing unless power 
goes with them; and if our power is felt in the right 
quarter, it will not need many words to make itself 
understood. Nothing can settle the question now 
before us but Victory, and all the ideas and eloquence 
in the world will avail nothing unless backed by the 
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strong arm. \ ictory will dispose at once of our do- 
mestic and foreign troubles, by robbing the clique 
of Southern despots of their prestige, and making 
their alliance no blessing to European courts. Vic 
tory alone can kill the spirit of secession in its lead- 
ers, and leave the people whom they have misled to 
see how monstrously they have been blinded to their 
true interest and duty, and to strip the mask of lib- 
erty from the face of tyranny. 

The principle of S« cession aims a deadly blow at 
all government. Instead of a nation, claiming the 
supreme allegiance af eve ry citizen, it would reduce 
us to a collection of isolated communities, with no 
bond of union that might not be dissolved at the will 
of any one; and each individual is primarily subject 
to the will of his own special commur ity. Every 
obligation entered upon to the General Government 
may be annulled by the action of the local authori- 
ties. When the founders of the organized Christian 
Church wished a term to express the most solemn 
symbols of the faith, they chose the word Sacru- 
mentum, which denoted the military oath by which 
the soldier swore to be faithful to his standard. This 
military oath—or sacrament—has ever been held the 
most sacred obligation that can be assumed. Yct 
Secession sets this at naught; and presents to us the 
spectacle of men who have sworn this oath time and 
again deserting their flag and going over to the en- 
emy, at the bare call of their own States. Secession 
thus implies all possible treason; and whether in 
the career of a man or a nation, he begins in fatal 
weakness who begins in disloyalty. We are te 
strike down this treason in the field, and leave it to 
die of its own infirmity and corruption. 

The course of our Government has been such as 
to win the respect of just and honorable men at the 
South, and to allow conservative and patriotic peo- 
ple to take the oath of allegiance without the least 
surrender of self-respect or dignity. While martial 
law is left to take its own imperative and nceessary 
course, the pillars of the Constitution have been left 
inviolate, and our President deserves the gratitude 
and support of all good citizens for his refusal to 
yield to any revolutionary measures, and endanger 
the central power itself by usurping the powers that 
belong to the States. We believe that his course 
accords with the strongest policy as well as the 
soundest principle, and that they are more vision- 
ary than practical who are eager to end the war by 
any sweeping schemes of universal emancipation by 
Congressional or Presidential edict. Emancipation 
must be, not a word or idea alone, but a solid fact 
to amount to any thing, and it can be a solid fact 
only when enforced by the strong arm and estab- 
lished law. The proclamation of it in itself can 
only be a vain parade where it can neither be exe- 
cuted nor even circulated, and nothing more belit- 
tles a government than great professions and small 
performance. There will be, indeed, different opin- 

ions as to the amount to be expected from the slave 
population in the event of such proclamation, but it 
seems to us unreasonable to expect of them much 
of the active passion for liberty that is inborn and 
inbred in races free for centuries. The negro is not 
only subordinate to his master in condition but in 
character, and his will is comparatively passive from 
temperament as well as training. We therefore ex- 
pect him to serve his master while his master rules, 
and for the same reason to transfer his allegiance to 
the conqueror when his master is conquered. The 
slaves will go, we believe, with the dominant power, 
but they can not be expected to do a great deal to 
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destroy the existing power. One of our most saga- 
cious men has said that the negro is not very dry 
powder, and surely he does not go off at the touch 
as he was expected to do. We are not warranted in 
trusting much to his independent action, reasonable 
as it may be to expect acquiescence from him and 
co-operation wherever our arms prevail. The same 
victory that takes from the master his spirit takes 
from the slave his obedience and homage; and so 
we come back to the same burden, and cry, action! 
action! action! now that words are naught. 

While we thus scrutinize the animating spirit 
of the powers opposed to us, we must exercise due 
insight into the sources of our own strength, and not 
make the miserable mistake of looking upon the 
materiel of our wealth and armaments as the whole 
of our force. We know very well that the spirit of 
the man is a great part of the secret of his success 
in his personal career, and his heart as well as his 
weapons helps him forward in spite of the lions in 
the way. We ought to know as much in respect 
to the energies of the nation, and to allow that, with 
all our enthusiasm for our country, we have hardly 
begun to catch the true inspiration, and we guard 
our liberty less warmly than our adversaries guard 
their despotism. We have had indeed many shin- 
ing and burning words spoken during these late fear- 
ful agitations, but we have not had them from the 
right quarter; and a single pointed sentence from 
the head of a victorious army would kindle the na- 
tion more than all the orations of Demosthenes con- 
ceutrated into one electric speech, if only spoken in 
the forum or senate. We certainly need to do more 
to bring out the latent fire of our people, and we m Ly 
find some compensation for our recent fears of for- 
eign interference in the new life they will give to 
our own patriotism. There has been some difficulty 
in giving enough point to the causes of the present 
war to spur the quiet temper of our people to the 
true militant point, and we do not find their heat 
rising with time, as was expected. The moment, 
however, that it is seen that we are contending for 
our own liberty, and Secession is in league with for- 
eign courts, and threatening the essential principles 
of popular government, a new chord is touched, and 
the old revolutionary fires burn again. To this point 
we are evidently coming, and we must make up our 
minds that the leaders of the conspiracy are actually 
offering America to the thrones of Europe, and we 
must stand up for ourselves or perish. Let us meet 
the crisis then like men, and strike home upon our 
near foe before he mates himself, as he ere long will 
be likely to do, with foreign fleets and armies. We 
have had a pretty broad hint given us from England, 
and if we loiter much longer on the way of our duty 
we may find hordes of new enemies swarming in our 
path. 

Whether for our own private career or the na- 
tional cause, we need carefully to study the springs 
of power, and see and stir the spirit that wins the 
victory. As a people we are capable of great en- 
thusiasm, and our very endurance and quietude 
prove our capacity to carry fire more readily than to 
catch fire. In our own way we can be great zeal- 
ots, and our Roundhead type of character is very 
hard to deal with when once inflamed. Our habit- 
ual industry becomes the channel of immense mor- 
al foree in times of trial, and they who are accus- 
tomed to bear heavy burdens every day can bear 
up under loads that overwhelm prouder necks, and 
they actually find their sense of duty strengthening 
under the ordeal that breaks down more imperious 











tempers. We are capable of feeling profoun 
sacredness of our national mission, and of putting 
forth energies that have been trained not only jy 
our lifetime but for centuries before us, in the gr. at 
school of Providence, for the work of God and hy- 
manity. We are willing to serve that we may co 
mand; and if we do as well for the life of the 
tion in this crisis as we have done for the light 
culture and for the treasures of its wealth, the 
tory is sure. There is no spirit like that wh 
measures dignity by humility and power by usefyl- 
ness, and the good conscience is right as W 
strong in the lowliness of its dependence and 
force of its will. Most of us from boyhood h 
been obliged to face a great deal of pride and i 
dence, and put it down by loyal faith and hard work, 
and if we have done any thing well it has been j 
spite of some bully or upstart who has threatened to 
crowd us from the road of success. We must now. 
as a people, practice upon the same principl 
guard our birthright against the mighty bully 
is in arms against us, and seeking to win to his sid 
the pride and power of the Old World. 

One more leading aspect of the subject presents 





if i 





itself—one that relates mainly to time; and it is 
enough to count our enemy’s numbers and look i 
his ruling spirit, but we must estimate the durat 
of his hostility. How many are his fore: 
his power? we must ask; but, perhaps chi 
all, How /ong will his strength last? Thus tl 
view that begins with sight, and continued with in 
sight, must end with foresight. It is a great matter 
to calculate the orbit of a single word, or thought 
deed; and it would be a somewhat new study 
make out a table of our emotions and enterprises 
with reference to duration, just as we make out ta- 
bles of plants and animals as to the duration of thei 
lives or period of production. One fact is very cer- 
tain, that whatever is violent tends to come to a 
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speedy end, and all excess runs itself down by its 
own heat. So all fiery passions, all fierce wars, 
burn out ; and a wise man will always try to take 
the benefit of this law of nature, and quietly leave 
every volcano to burn itself out, and every mad im- 
pulse todo the same. He who carries out this prin- 
ciple through life will find himself wonderfully re- 
lieved of trouble, and will thank Father Time for rid 
ding him of most of his enemies without his striki 

a single blow. Letting thus alone the heats that 
will of themselves be exhausted, he is in the better 
condition, alike from saving of time and temper, tor 
abating the ills that will not die out. 

In estimating the duration of hostile powers, he 
will find that they are the least patient that are 
nearest the animal nature; and while an enemy can 
not wait long for a loaf of bread, but must eat o1 
surrender, the higher instincts and dispositions are 
quite persistent, and the great virtues, with the cor 
responding vices that are perversions of their force, 
can wait an indefinite time. Loyalty can keep its 
trust for years, and come out of its hiding-place or 
exile all the truer from the discipline of self-sacrifice ; 
and something of the same persistency attaches to 
the counterfeit loyalty that calls evil good, and car- 
ries into its Pandemonium the stolen liveries and 
banners of Heaven. Great loves, that are born not 
of passion alone, but principle, can wait; and so 
can great hates, that have thought in their animosi- 
ty, and organize ill-will into a ruling habit of life. 
Justice can wait; and so can revenge, which per 
verts its sense of right into the sense of merely per- 
sonal wrong, and makes its own petty quarrel of 
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cause of God. But we 
but must be willin 
his own estimate, 


need 


gy to 


account than the 

not pursue the enumeration, 

leave every man to mak and 

udapt his measures to the supposed endurance of his 
enemies. 

In estimating the persistency of public enemies, 

it is evident that they who put forth the greatest 

fort must—other things being ¥ equi il—zgive out the 

t, from the exhaustion of strength and mate- 

It is equally evident that the nations or com 

nities that have the 

» themselves, and are in freest communication 

1 the products of the world, can longest sustain 

mselves As obvious is it that wherever indus- 

is so well adjusted as to give the most mutual 

and development, and to unite labor and 


greatest variety of resources 


udvantage 
capital in the same paths of enterprise, schemes of 
education and means of enjoyment and prosperity, 
will be not only greater resoure« more 
ubiding and trust-worthy defenses Capital can 
wait long for its returns, and its returns are sooner 
in proportion as labor is ready to serve its interests, 
and find its own interests served in r for then 


adds 


s but 


turn; 
labor itself becomes capital, and by its earning 
to the public wealth, and by its expenditures helps 

P vil lic industry and taste. When a community 
lepends mainly upon one staple its persistency is 
comparatively feeble, for all is lost when that fails. 
What is true of communities is also true of individ- 
uals, and those men have the most precarious for- 


tunes who can do but one thing, and that a very un- 


certain one and depending upon changing markets 
and No wise man, therefore, will train 
himself or his children to trust solely to a single art 
or product, instead of securing a broad, practical 
culture that is assurance against most, if not all, 
of the emergencies and disasters that may arise. 

The question of the continuance of national pros- 
perity is one that we can not go into now, interest- 
ing as it might be to interpret public interests by the 
standard of time, and to search out those elements 
of stability and progress that secure the peace and 
power of nations for ages. It is comforting to be- 
lieve that our civilization is ruled over by some pow- 
ers that do not depend wholly upon our speculative 
opinions and legislative policy. God is in history, 
and the civilization that moves in the lines of his 
Providence and serves his Right has an ally whose 
power, not a day nor a year, but ages only can in- 
terpret. False growths, indeed, ripen in time, and 
the vears that mature the oak also mature the upas- 
tree. But in the moral and civil order whatever is 
evil tends toward corruption and death, and in bat- 
tling against it we have unseen and mighty allies on 
our side. Every good institution has within itself 
the seeds of divine life, and they that plant and tend 
it may be comforted that the increase rests with a 
higher power than theirs, and the fruits appear when 
their hand is weary in sleep and still in death. 
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Easy Chair. 


HE year opened with a cloud overhanging us— 
;: P £ 


the threat of a war with England. The pros- 
pect was confronted by the people and the Govern- 
ment of this country in the most admirable tem- 
per. The papers were singularly mild in tone and 
able in argument ; and while every citizen natural- 
ly wished and resolved that no stain should fall upon 
the national honor, we all wished that war should 
be avoided. 
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And this, 
thing at 
before 


is better to do ons 
and wise to be off with the old foe 
on with the 


10t only because it 
a time, 
but because a war 
England and America is monstrous. It 
\l the fury and ferocity of a civil war. 
ngaged, it would be the death-grapple 
of the two nations, and one would emerge superior 
forever. But the monstrous character of the war 
would lie in this, that it ought to have no adequate 
occasion. The good sense, the enlichtenment of the 
two nations, if not willfully and blindly abdicated by 
either, are quite enough to keep the peace betwee n 
us. 

For it may be 
that neither 
hension may 


you are new, 
between 
would have « 


Were it once 


assumed—it must be 


really wishes war. A sensitive appre- 
strike England with the feeling that 
when we have restored peace at home we are neces- 
sarily her peer in every department of national pow- 
er. sut to rh to drive her into a 
causeless war, or to lead her to torture occasion of 
war out of events that were not int 
is to call in question the progress of a 
to abandon faith in the 
intelligence. 

Justice requires, of course, 
take the law from another. 
itself it must yield; but when it can maintain this 
position, it maintains it for all nations. Nothing 
then could change the obvious simplicity of the case 
us. If we not 
unwilling to say so, or that it should be proved to 
us. If that could not be done—if we had still be- 
lieved ourselves to be right, and England still be- 
lieved that she was right—we were willing, and, if 
England acted in good faith, was willing r, to 
leave the question to the settlement of other powers, 
or of one power mutually selected. 

Had we refused to do this—had we insisted that 
we were ely right, and then declined to submit 
o any arbiter but the sword, we should 
lilty of a heinous crime. The 
the war would justly have been upon our heads, and 
we should have deserved the injury that the enemy 
would have tried to deal us; and if, upon the other 
hand, Great Britain had refused to listen, and had 
insisted that her whim shall govern the world, 
should have been fighting the battle of the world i 
resisting her claim at every cost. 

There could be no war, then, unless one of the 
two nations had been resolved upon it at all hazards, 
and that was not a fairly supposable case. Interest 
and Jealousy and Pride are strong, and wars spring 
from passion rather than principle. But civilization 
and enlightenment also count. They are just as sub- 
stantial facts as interest or rage; and the 
modification of sentiment which eliminates du 
from society works for the ending 

The cloud 
frank and fair 
of the case, 
down, 


assumed— 


uppose that enoug 


onded as insult 
century, ar 
growth of general h 


that no nation | 
When it can not hel 


between had done wrong we were 


she 


me! 
the decision 


have been g woe of 


game slow 
ling 
of war. 

In a dispatch as 
r written the law 
views it, 


has passed away. 
and able 
this Government is laid 
against the We de- 
Our pride may be wound- 


as was evé 
as 
and it is Government. 
cide ag: 


ed, 


ourselves. 
1onor is unstained. 

Washington long ago told us that one nation 
should never expect favors from another. This year 
has taught us that we have no friends. No man can 
hide from himself the truth that war with England 
would not now be so surprising to us as that she 
should las é spring have declared this Government 
and the rel oe ally belligerents. After nate al 
most any e England has chose 
her conduct dute the year, to lose our friends chip. 


inst 
but our 


nt is possib le. n, by 
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But we need not necessarily be enemies. Yet could 
the great mass of thoughtful Englishmen know how 
ruthlessly the tone and temper of the English papers 
and orators—in other words, the public sentiment of 
the country—has utterly destroyed the reverent faith 
with which thoughtful Americans had clung to th 

English name, they would ask themselves, and vain- 
ly, What have we gained by hastening to injur 
homogeneous people ? 








Ix the old histories and the new novels there are 
no more exciting passages than those which describe 
the march of armies. And in the recollections of 
those who have lived in foreign countries is there 
any thing more stirring and romantic than the same 
scenes ? 

Is the Easy Chair likely to forget that blith« 
spring morning in Paris when, awakened by the 
loud chorns and the heavy tramp of passing reg 
iments, it hurried to the balcony over the street, 
the Rue de Rivoli, and saw the hosts march by? They 
moved with the swinging negligence of an army al 
ready on the road. There was none of the Prussian 
precision of drill upon the march, which looked mor 
like a gala-parade than war; but the endless col 
umns poured and swarmed along the streets, a sinu 
ous, shining, jointed leviathan of battle. The sun 
shone bright over them. The garden of the Tuil 
eries was brilliantly green at their side. The year 
laughed with spring ; but the multitudinous chorus 
of Mourir pour la patrie or the Marseillaise filled the 
air with a profound and romantic sadness. 

For the soldier reminds us that even our great 
moral debates must be settled at last, as the quarrel 
of lions and tigers are, by brute force. There is no 
need of winking it away. It is only weakness and 
folly to misunderstand it. You would not hesitate 
to defend wife and child, and your own life, by any 
means, however bloody, from the lion’s paw; ean 
you hesitate to save your rights and those of all 
others by withstanding, even to blood, the paw of 
leonine passion and the tiger-leap of ferocity? Wild 
beasts must be treated as such: and the enraged 
passions are only brutes. 

This thought is at once the justification and the 
sadness of a military march. This it is which puts 
the wild wail into the singing, and the pathos int 
the flutter of the flag. How the bayonets gleams 
that sunny morning! How they flashed farewell 
around the corner of the street, while the sound of 
the song died slowly away : 














“How stands the glass around ? 
For shame, ye take no care, my be 
How stands the glass around ? 
Let mirth and wine abound : 
The trumpets sound; 
The colors they are flying, boys. 
To fight, kill, or wound, 
May we still be found 
Content with our hard fare, my boye, 
On the cold ground. 


‘Why, soldiers, why, 

Should we be melancholy, boys? 
Why, soldiers, why? 
Whose business ‘tis to die! 
What, sighing? fie! 

Don't fear, drink on, be jolly, boys! 
*Tis he, you, or I! 
Cold, hot, wet, or dry, 

We're always bound to follow, boys, 
And scorn to fly. 


“*Tis but in vain 

I mean not to upbraid you, boys 
*Tis but in vain 

For 


Should next campaign 





soldiera to complain : 


Send us to Him who made us, boys 
We're free from pain! 
But if we remain, 

A bottle and kind landlady 
Cure all again.” 


But this is the song of vulgar war—of stock { 

ing and fighters. The story is that Wolfe 

the night before the battle of Quebe Cc. But I} 
to think rather of the other story, that, as he float 
down stream in his boat, under the stars, he rep 
ed Gray’s elegy, and said to his officers, “ Gentle 





men, I would rather have written those lines tha 
take Quebec to-morrow.” This is not the sor 
overhear in the camp of Cromwell’s men, nor withir 
the Covenanters’ lines—no, nor farther back, from 
the hosts of the Norman William. 

For soldiering is clearly of two kinds. Ther 
the fighting in Flanders and the fighting on Bunker 
Hill. The soldiers that march under your wind 
in Paris, singing Partant pour la Syrie, upon their 
way to strike a blow for Italy, impress you very dif- 
ferently from those who might be going to carry tI 
line of France to the Rhine. How sweet and sol 
emn, then, sounds the marching of the soldiers under 





our windows in Broadway! In the cadence of th 
step, in the chorus of the song, as in the aspect of 
the men, how easy to hear and see the intelligent 
earnestness of purpose which inspires them! 

I stood at an ample window when the Vermo 
Cavalry passed by. The spectacle of marching sol- 
diers is so common now that there was no peculi 
excitement, but the great street was thronged, a 
there were eager gazers at every window and uy; 
every balcony. The flags floated in the breeze as 
they did on the 17th of April, when New York saw 
the first soldiers moving ; and could you have read 
the hearts as you did the faces of those who looked 
you would have seen a firmer faith and a faster res 
olution. 

The clatter of the horses upon the smooth pav 
ment of the city to which they were entirely m 
used, the costume, the pennons and arms, tl 
shrill bugle-call, were all purely military. T! 


were what any Easy Chair might have seen fro 
his Paris balcony any summer morning when troops 
were marching. But there the likeness ended. Y« 
could not sing or say ‘* Why, soldiers, why?” to thes« 
men. A bottle and kind landlady were not all the 
wanted. They were soldiers, but the soldier was 


the outside, the citizen was beneath. One of tl 
| horses slipped, his rider caught him up. He slipped 


again, and for a third time, then fell heavily upoi 
the polished pavement, bringing the leg of the rider 
under him. The soldier held fast to the frightened 
horse and to his pennon. His huge boots and wea] 
ons encumbered him, and his leg must have be« 
sorely bruised; but he held on grimly, and, str 
gling up with the assistance of the crowd, he limped 
away, leading his charger. I knew that it was sym- 


| bolic, and that they would all hold fast to their caus 


with the same tenacity. 

Then the crowd that follows soldiers marching to 
actual war is always respectful and sympathetic 
The mere resolution to go and take the risk is felt to 
be heroic. Those who hurry along the sidewalks and 
press into the streets by the side of the soldiers half 
feel that they themselves are not so brave, and that 














the troops are better fellows. So there is no gibing; 
but every vagabond is ready and glad to help his 
comrade in uniform. It is no fancy parade, no tar- 
vet-shooting business, but a matter of bullets, and 
blood, and battle. I have never seen sincerer admi- 
ration shown for any kind of hero than that of a West- 
n crowd at a railway station for Heenan, the pugil- 
It was the hom- 


er 

. who happened to stop to dine. 
age to a proved power which the most vulgar man 
could understand. But the regard which hangs upon 
the marching of soldiers is of a finer strain; for the 
qualities instinctively honored in them are not mus- 
cular, but mental. 

And another day shall see the troops returning. 
Another pathos will invest them, and their stained 

niforms, and torn flags, and the vacancies in the 
ranks which we shall not recognize, but each one of 
which will be counted by loving, longing hearts. 
Farewell. brave brothers! Wherever you fall, you 
are buried in the memory of a faithful country. 


Tuost who remember the Broadway of twenty 
years ago can hardly walk the street now without 
incessant wonder and surprise. For although the 
transformation is gradually wrought, it is always 
Twenty years ago it was 
New it is 
a highway of stone, and iron, and marble buildings. 
The few older ones that remain and are individually 
remembered as among the best of their kind and time, 
are now not even#quaint, but simply old-fashioned 
and unhandsome. 

And yet, among all the costly and colossal build- 
ings that have of late been erected how few show 


going on before the eve. 


a street of three-story red brick houses. 


any real taste or grace; how little but stone, anc 
iron, and 
rhe fine 
in Naples, in Rome, in Paris, in Berlin, 
and other great foreign cities, are unknown in New 
York. Some of the 
new stores in Broadway are almost as imposing as 
some of the palaces in Italian cities. But how very 
few the exceptions are! And how the best are dis- 
figured by the ugliest signs! 

The too, in the business character of 
Broadway are not less striking; and the change is 
not a gain to the brilliancy and gayety of the city. 
The chief promenading thoroughfare of a metropolis 
should sparkle with the small retail shops, in which 
the details finish the street with pretty arabesque. 
The Italian Boulevard in Paris is the model of such 
astreet, It is riant, smiling. The lounging gen- 
tlemen smoking and sipping upon the broad walks in 
front of the cafés, the crowds of pretty toilets float- 
ing by, the rolling of fine equipages, are all in har- 
mony with the bright little boutiques, all gold, white 
paint, and glass case, in which sit the bright little 
women bending with bright little eyes over their 
bright little business. It is the top sparkle and bub- 
ble of the deep stream of city life. 

But in Broadway the cellar and wareroom are in- 
vading the boudoir. Great wholesale stores stand 
where the pretty shops stood, and if you go below 
Canal Street of an evening there is something ghast- 
ly in the gloom of the closed warehouses. Twenty 
years ago you sauntered from Canal Street to Cham- 
ber, stopping at Contoit’s Garden to eat an ice-cream. 
City civilization then paused at Bleecker or Fourth 
streets. The New York Hotel stands now, down 
town, where then a quiet farm-house stood aloof 
in leafy seclusion. Bevond Ninth Street the 
raveled out in’o the tields. Union Park was an in- 
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space has been bought for the m« ney! 


architectural effects of some streets in Genoa, 
in Venice, 


There are some exceptions. 


changes, 
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| diving is made easy there. 
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closure. 
Where now the choicest fashion dwells cows and 
donkeys browsed. Dear me, how changed every 
thing is! ; 

Of course in all these changes the city has lost 
much of its 


Madison Square was out upon the island 


ld town character, and becomes every 
The crowd in 
, when Broadway is fullest, seems to have 
ut of town. wonder- 
ing air. And the population of the city itself is so 
incessantly 1 


year more and more a metropolis. 
Broadway 
come from « It has a strange, 
reinforced by those who come from the 
country that the city has always a little air of nov- 
elty to its own citizens. The customs of smaller 
the street distinction of certain’ people, are 
gradually going. 
noted man 


towns, 
It is not many years since every 
vas known to all Broadway. It is not 
», on Sunday mornings, the cl revmen, with 
wide-flying black-silk gowns, floated and ambled 
along the street to church. These things h: 
appeared almost unconsciously. They bel 
the age of three-story red brick houses, 
have gone together. 

Yet the moral of the chief change 
plain enough. The pretty marble palaces replace 
the old brick houses. Year by year th 
the physiognomy of a foreign city. The war 


long sine 


ve dis- 
ured to 
1d they 


in Broadway is 


citv 
houses 
man- 


Those 


are grand, and spacious, and costly, like th 
sions of pri ices and nobles beyond the sea. 

foreign mansions are the homes of the ruling class, 
Yes: and these are the same. There they are the 
homes of the feudal principle. Here they are the 
of They stand for the comn 
wealth; for the well-being and dominance of the 
people, ind not of aclass. The 


Lomes rade. on- 
y are the monuments 
of sturdy enterprise and native sagacity, not of he- 
reditary favor. They are not very tasteful yet. 
They are not in the least romantic. But they are 
symbols and beacons. And as any | Chair 
stumps up and down the street and looks at its state- 
ly walls, he may tell off each building like a bead, 
and make Broadway a rosary of m« 


nasy 


ditation. 


Yer with all the fine palaces that 
great strect other things too. 


flowers spring weeds, and deadly weeds. 


in our 


With the 


crow 


crow 


In the days when you sauntered below Canal 
Street in the pleasant evenings, stopping at Con- 
toit’s Garden, because you were with ladies; you 
might have stopped, had you been alone, at the 
Washington Hotel or the Café de l'/ndependence, 
where you could have taken a cue and run off a score 
at billiards, or a glass, or a cigar. Yes; 
might have stepped at one or two very dark and dis- 
creet-looking houses upon Broadway, or have slipped 
quietly round the corner into Barclay Street to the 
same houses—gaming-houses, in fact, nothing else. 
And in Park Row there was the Park Theatre, and 
down Leonard, at the corner of Church, the National, 
and Mitchell's gay Olympic in Broadway, and Niblo’s 
Garden, gone forever. But the Negro Minstrels had 
not yet come; and it is not until within a few 
months, and since the Minstrels are beginning to de- 
cline, that the ‘‘ Concert saloons” have appeared. 

Never dive in Broadway. You think that there 
is not much chance of your doing so? that you have 
no wish to dash your head against a stone? But 
‘ You may readily leave 
every thing valuable behind, and go entirely under. 
What pretty pitfalls; what devilish snares there 
are spread all along the street ! 

The other day I was crossing the North River in 
the Erie Railroad ferry-boat with a youth who had 


and you 
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just arrived by the train from the interior of the 
State. As I stood upon the front of the boat, while 
we were still in the slip, he dashed by me, and stared 
about so earnestly that I thought some one had fall- 
en overboard. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

‘*Why, I never saw one before,” answered he. 

‘*Never saw one what ?” 

‘“‘Why, a ship. I never saw a ship, nor a drop 
of salt-water. Golly! golly! murderation!” he ex 
claimed, as the boat moved out and revealed to him 
the shipping in the harbor. 

Fortunately he was a recruit going to camp in 
charge of an officer. But suppose that the simple 
fellow had landed in the city quite alone, and with 
that utterly artless confidence. He would have 
walked in Broadway. He would have seen the in- 
viting signs; the concert saloons; the pretty wait- 
ing-girls; the light, the glare, the novel charm; 
and all gratis. Do you think he would not have 
tripped—that he might not have gone entirely un- 
der? And if not, would it have been because there 
was no opportunity of diving offered him in the huge, 
heartless, horrible city ? 

The Grand Jury have done their duty in present- 
ing these traps of the unwary. These places should 
be just as strictly regulated by the polic: 
necessary. Men may keep coffee-house 
exhibitions of dancing if they choose ; but they must 
choose to do these things subject to the public mo- 
rality. They may also publish and sell books, if 
they will. But if they choose to print and offer in- 
decent books, they will be made to suffer, and ought 
to be. 

The cry of Puritanical legislation proceeds from 
those who don’t care a button whether there is any 
public decency or not—from men who fatten upon 
the public filth, and flourish as the state decays. 
The Puritans were at least as decent as the Cava- 
liers; and when England, wearied with Puritanism, 
called Charles and the Cavaliers back, she spewed 
them out forever a few years later. No community 
harms itself that tries to help its weaker members. 
Yet how shall it help them? Shall it punish the 
drunkard or the liquor seller? Could the latter in- 
toxicate the former if he did not choose to drink ? 
Yet could he drink to his ruin if the liquor were not 
sold tohim? Where, then, shall we stop, and who 
shall decide? Shall coffee be prohibited, and tea, 
and beer, and soda, and cigars, and short cake ? 
For no friend of humanity will contend that short 
cake is truly beneficial to the system. 

It is easy enough to run intoridicule. The ques- 
tion is not settled because we laugh. Whenever a 
community is persuaded that a thing is baneful it 
will, in some way, ameliorate or remove it. But 
the community must first be persuaded. Laws are 
worse than useless which transcend the general con- 
viction; and he is the best of lawgivers who has 
the gift to know the real public desire. A law 
which is generally odious, for whatever reason, is 
generally evaded, and the evasion brings all law into 
contempt. The interesting point in Buékle’s last 
volume is showing the hollowness of Spanish pro- 
gress in the eighteenth century. 
gress which the rulers attempted to impose upon the 
nation, instead of one that sprang from the percep- 
tion and conviction of the people. 


s may be 
, and give 


roses, it is in vain to stick a flower in the ground; | 


you must cherish the tree, and it will blossom in its 
Own season. 
And in this lies the importance of affecting pub- 


For it was a pro- | 


If you want | 


lic opinion. There is the sphere of labor, Wor 
upon public opinion. Make that true, healthy. ; i 
bust, and it will put forth noble, and purifying, ind 
energetic laws. And each good law will mark tha 
high-tide point of the nation in that direction, ] 
will not have been forced up by artificial means 
be sure to fall to-morrow; but it will be the , 
level of general conviction. The presentati 
the Grand Jury of the snares and pitfalls of Br 
iy is an influence brought to bear upon 


inion. In due season they may be 
upon precisely the same grounds that certain 
and pictures are seized, and their sale forbidd& 
Every honest citizen owes the Grand Jury tha 
Every scoundrel in the country will call them Pu- 


ritans. 


Tuenre is one thing which our Christmas alwa 
lacks, and that is the burlesques and pan 
which we associate so strongly with an En 
Christmas; and it is from the English Christ 
that we derive so much of our poetic feeling for t} 
holidays. The German Christmas-tree we ha 
transplanted, and it flourishes wonderfully in Yan] 
soil. Nor does it interfere with Santa Claus his 
prerogative. For what is it but a glimpse of « 
tree of the marvelous garden in which 
Santa Claus plucks the gift-fruit of every kin 
which so mysteriously he fills the stocking ? 
it Santa Claus himself who has worked the mira 
of a tree growing in a night in #he back parl 
blossoming with bright boxes, baskets, balls, 
toys, and the precious cornucopia? So |} 

German exotic takes, why not try the ] 

One reason clearly, and perhaps sufficient, is the 
pure domesticity of the tree. It flourishes n 
luxuriantly inthehome. It implies only the we 
fireside excitement. It does not require late i 
and the circumstance of the theatre. And is it 1 
enough, Master Charles, that you have a tree 
flowers of fire and fruit already candied; must 
also see Aladdin’s lamp, and the terrible two-h 
greedy giant of Wales whom Jack outwitted ? 
terCharles thinks he must. MasterCharles beliey 
and openly says, the more the merrier. 

But if he had been with this Easy Chair duri 
the late holidays he would have seen something to 
make him forget Jack and Aladdin for a little while 
It was in a great country house, not far from tho 
city, yet really in the country, where a daughter 
Lady Bountiful lives. Like the lady herself, 
knows the poorer people and their families in t 
neighborhood. She is their friend and counselor; 
and since every body in the great house loves her, i 
is not surprising that the smaller houses love her 
too. 

This year she stopped her knitting for the soldiers 
long enough to arrange a pretty tree for the px 
children round about, who have learned by pleasant 
experience of the three or four or dozen Christmases 
they have known, that ‘about this time” they are 
to look out for happiness. Does it occur to you as 
you walk up and down Broadway, in the best of all 
the days in the year, the Christmas days, that actual 
happiness is for sale in those bright shops—happi- 
ness, that is, for those who can enjoy it? Not for 
you who are unluckily aware of it. Is it that you 
have lost your taste, or that the Champagne is stale ; 
or did you meet Eve in Eden, and did she give you a 
| bite of the apple, the eye-opener? Suppose Roney, 
| successor to May—suppose that Heinrich, suppose 
| that Green at his Bazaar, and the innumerable others 


NT 


| 





EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


Jeal in the article—should put out, upon beauti- 

f,] gold and green and blue placards, and in the 

letters, “‘A fresh lot of Felicity”"—‘‘ Rap- 

at wholesale and retail”—“ Children’s Joys”— 

» Ecstasy,” the sign would be just as true as 

is of rocking horses, tin soldiers, Noah's 

nd horses and wa As for “ new 

ittractive juveniles,” a friend of the Easy Chair's 

Nightingale House, quietly remarks that that 
simply babies born at Christmas! 

t is for these things for which we pay the money 

t can not by any possibility truly enjoy, that the 

rer children look out as the holidays approach. 

on the afternoon before Christmas—Christmas 


her sigt 


gons. 


cs, stables, a 


by sunlight 

idily dressed, to the great house, and after } laying 
alittle, they are summoned into another room. 

ar it a darkened room where gas was 
making a wonderfully weird light, that 

it, the older ones in front and the infants 

arms of mothe rs behind, facing a door. What 
What an ine xorable door! 

hateful door, that would not 
en at f and hard showing 
igly painted panels, as if that were a sight to se 

When the g turned down and twilight 1 was 
almost lost in night, there was the magnetic thrill 
= ‘ speciation in that little company, which you 

» known, if, when you were a child, you heard 
roa prompter’s bell. After an age of a minute that 
wicked : or was opened, and there stood the be 
ful, | nt C has iobates tei e. For a moment the 

of the children and the calmly burning tapers 

» it seem almost an altar and the little crowd 
And surely they did worship it with 
In a few minutes they bes gan to 
, and to point out gleefully the various treas- 
ures upon the tree. But the happiness was not per- 
fect until the lady produced cornucopias for every 
body and rifled the glittering boughs. 

Perhaps it was not fair to say that happiness is 
not bought at the toy-shops for men and women, 
», a3 we white-haired patriarchs looked at the 

ger, delighted little crowd, the sight of their hap- 
pi probably made us happy—a good deal hap- 
pier than the applause we get at the musical party 
when we stand by the piano and emit the wt de pov- 

, the chest C. Indeed there seemed to be no 
fair doubt of this left when, two evenings afterward, 
we went to see another Christmas-tree for other 
childre The evening after Christmas it was, and 

that was chosen that the pleasure of the season 
might be prolonged, and that the young folks might 
have no collision of attractions. 

Is not that thoughtfulness an adequate introduc- 
tion to the other kind lady who provided the other 
Christmas-tree? Ifyou know that, can you not in- 
fer what a gorgeous fountain of happiness, whose 
spray is fire, the tree must have been that she pro- 
vided? Even you did not seea finerone. Perhaps 
the Trinity tree was larger, but it could not have 
been more skillfully clothed with its magic fruit. 
There was a sweet little cherub who sat up aloft in 
the very tip-top of the tree, shadowed by the green 
rather than embowered in it, looking cheerfully down 
from his little nest, and evidently singing in his 
little inaudible voice—‘* Wish you Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year!” 

This was a wonderful tree, for it grew the very 
fruit that you wanted. Its gentle dryad had divined 
what most suited each, and old and young—even 
those old gray-beard patriarchs as well as we children 


was 


door 
mean, 


but stood so stiff 


erious 


hat a great 


r its 
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once, 


is was 


~auti- 


rs. 
nt eyes, 


exc 


} 
veCause 


| —found that they 


-they are brought by their mothers | 


lof Jack, 


| who treats us 


| one single 


which pervades and shapes the whole story. 
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were remembered. Once some- 
tree took fire for a moment, and that 
was splendid. We children shuddered a little when 
thought of all that we might lose—but to have 
the tree burn up, and perhaps even—although that 
was too much joy—burn up the house too, would 
that not be worth the sacrifice of our gifts? How- 
the house was saved, and the tree, and the 
ents; and we were all satisfied. 
And if we how much more so the kind 
not the little cherub up aloft, 
vat she who put him there—she who for so many 


thing on the 


we 


ever, 
pre 
were s0, 
genius of the tree! 


| hours and so many days had been industriously and 


ingeniously designing and working to please us all. 
Whether any of us looked at her with secret awe, 
believing that we beheld Mrs. Santa Claus herself, 
told. But surely she provides a 
for herself who makes so many 
children of every age happy. 
Since the Christmas-tree is so welcome and beau- 
tiful, perhaps we shall, by-and-by, add to it the bur- 
lesque and pantomime. For really to see the giants 
and the fairies of which we read—to behold Hop o’ 
Thumb in the flesh, and the actual bean stalk 
would not that be a sparkling drop in the 
cup of Christmas felicity? in fact, a dainty dish to 
set before a k Most of us poor barbarians in 
this country, who belong to that reckless and igno- 
rant and brutal mob which our friend John Bull, 
always with such religious affection 
and impartial justice, believes us to be, have never 
seen the Christmas burlesque or Fairy Land mad 
visible. By-and-by, when we have become great 
and good as he is, we shall perhaps be indulged with 
the Meanwhile we will content our- 
selves in the glittering tree, ¢ 


we have never 


merry Christmas 


my 


ng? 


pantomime. 
glowing shade of the 
which you, Princess Bountiful, and you, Celtic 
sette, are the guardian geniuses. 

As Thackeray’s ‘‘ Philip” draws toward the end, 
his ‘‘ Lovel the Widower” has been thus sharply 
criticised in the London Atheneum: 

“Mr. Thacke 
the chief writ 
All that he writ 


ay has the responsibility of being one of 
of the light literature of the present day. 
3 is sure to be read, all that he asserts 
his own opinion is sure to be listened to, if it is not accept- 
ed. Tow does Mr. Thackeray use his power? In the pres 
ent story—with which alone we have to do—there is not 
touch to kindle in the reader a spark of gen- 
erosity or kindly feeling; not one word to awaken or to 
stimulate a noble thought. After closing the book, the 
reader will feel conscious of having suffered a moral de- 
m, from the intense ing garity of spiri 
Mr. Tha 
eray should do better work than this generation. 
he shall always be content to be of men ¢ 
manners and no more, there will be for him no enduring 


teriorati ned vul 
in his 
a satirist 


fame.” 


This is plain talk. But it is not altogether true 
talk. There is this always to be said of a work 
like “* Lovel the Widower,” that although the char- 
acters are low and repulsive, the impression is not 
necessarily so, nor the influence n¢ cessarily debasing. 
If there be a sneer in it, as so often in Swift’s por- 
traitures—if the manifest intention of the rman be 
to deride nobility and defame purity of charact 
and to insinuate that there is nothing in human na- 
ture which is not mean or sordid—then, indeed, the 
draught he offers, however pungent and puting, 
is ptire poison 

But how would it do to say of Hogarth’s ‘‘ Ma: 
riage 4 la Mode” or “ Rake’s Progress” what the 1 
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viewer says of ‘‘ Lovel the Widower?” The charac- 
ters are ignoble, the scenes are revolting; is the 
spectator, therefore, untouched with one spark of 
generous feeling—does he suffer moral deterioration ? 
Evidently not; but why? Because the moral sig- 
nificance is so clear throughout. It is a material, 
rubicund, beef-eating morality ; but that is what 
the British mind requires. The British moral teach- 
ing of the last century was of this kind. Be a good 
boy, an industrious apprentice, and you shall be- 
come Lord Mayor. Be an idle boy, and you shall 
be hung. This confusion of virtue and plum-tarts 
is peculiarly British. Sinners will starve, says Brit- 
ish morality as by law established; saints shall 
have turtle-soup and stewed terrapin in its season. 
Is any thing falser? Can any thing show such an 
‘intense, ingrained vulgarity of spirit” as such 
teaching? It makes a martyr a fool, and a hero a 
zany. 

But while this is the obvious, superficial impres- 
sion, there is something a little deeper—and that it 
is which lifts Hogarth and his works into the realm 
of pure art. The true moral is that virtue is best. 
Beef is but a symbol. An alderman is not, ex 
officio, a saint; but he who trusts in God, though 
he starve, is yet content. That is what lies under 
the seeming vulgarity of Hogarth, and he was him- 
self probably not conscious of it. 

Now the question is whether you may not convey 
the lesson indirectly as well as directly. Mogarth 
thinks you can; so does Thackeray. That is to 
say, their genius works in that way. Because 
the personages in Hogarth’s ‘‘ Marriage” are dis- 
gusting—what then? ‘ Behold,” the pictures say, 
** how useless are beauty, rank, wealth, when there 
It is not necessary that a Bishop 
should be perpetually moving in the perspective, 
nor a Dairyman’s Daughter be audibly praying in 
the fore-ground. The scene is, apparently, one of 
unredeemed meanness. But the meanness is so tru- 
ly drawn that the spectator shudders, and ignobility 
was never so ignoble to him before. 

It seems as if the same thing might be said, and 
without any unseemly strain, of such stories as 
**Vanity Fair” and ‘‘ Lovel the Widower.” They 
are certainly lamentable pictures of human nature. 
If Life were only that, life would be hardly worth 
living. Exactly, and there the satirist begins. 
‘* See what it may be; what it often is. Be warned; 
be simple, honest, pure.” That is the moral of such 
books and of such pictures. They do indirectly, 
inversely, what others do directly and positively. 

3ut certainly the artist may choose whether he will 
warn you or win you. For a long time it seemed to 
be thought essential that the hero of every novel 
should be brave and handsome, rich and strong and 
picturesque ; and that the heroine should be beauti- 
ful and graceful. That fashion has gone by. Major 
Dobbin is very tall and very gawky; but what a 
man he is compared with Pelham, or Vivian Grey, 
or Ivanhoe!—who are not men at all, but school- 
girls’ puppets. 

The point of departure of Thackeray and Hogarth, 
and all the realists in Art, is dependence upon Na- 
ture. If they do not exaggerate the form or the 
color, nature will take care of the morality. “ Loy- 
el” is certainly a sketch, and but a sketch, of dreary 
characters. But is any body attracted by them? is 
any body fascinated? Is vice made lovely, or mean- 
ness winning? Or, again, are life and nature de- 
graded by such a picture? No: not if it be true, 
and if it be painted to warn the beholder. It is not 


is nothing more !” 
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a great book, but it is nota bad book. It may }, 
stupid, it may be stale, it may dk pict vulgar pe 0 
but, for all that—measured by the fair intentj : 
the author, as displayed in all his works—it 
demoralizing book. 

As for ‘ Philip,” which has been laid befor 
readers of this Magazine regularly for a twely 





is not 
hota 


month, no one who likes the **‘ Newcomes” but ; 
enjoy it. True, yes, it has the old flavor. Ty 
we seem to have seen Philip before, and the ’ 
ful Mrs. Baynes, and the General, and the Litt 
Sister. True, we have been invited before to + 
feast of folly and fashion ; to the coarseness of 
mothers-in-law ; to the swagger of Irish chief 

to the proud recklessness of youth ; to the trusting 
constant, loving maiden heart. All this we |} ave 
seen and known; and having had it once, if j 








again we instinctively ask, ‘* But why has 
thor not more variety ot invention ? Why 
walk us around the same old path ?” ; 
Well, well—the question is fair. But it was 
before, and it is good now. The reality, tl 
manity of the portraits, are not less than th 
I do not hear any hiss in the tender voice tha 
the tale of Charlotte’s devotion to Philip—of 
lent life of sacrifice of Madame Smolensk—of t! 
hearty, impetuous youth of Philip. It i 


} 
G 





licking his chaps as he surveys succulent y 





the ripened game of it isa man who feels ¢ 
} 


common weakness, who knows how read 





iy 
astray, but who draws and honors a real m 
as heartily as Walter Scott, and who re¢ 
real womanliness in many a voice which speak 

in bad grammar and has no other charm than truth, 











cnizes the 


How little we know of any thing that ev 
pened! A man looks round upon his books, 
among them the patricians are the histories. T! 
are the ‘‘substantial reading” so strongly co 





ed to young minds. They are not “ light,” « 
olous, or distracting. To read ‘‘a course of histor 
is to do a very fine and meritorious work. 


Yet into nothing does prejudice more deeply enter 


than into history: so deeply, indeed, as to affect tl 
credibility of the story. There, upon that shelf, { 
instance, is Hume—with Smollett and Bisett 
goodly range of nineteen volumes. It is called 
history of England. ‘Now the history of Engl 

is the story of the long debate in Parliament, 
courts, and upon the battle-field, between Preroga- 
tive and Privilege—between the power of the crown 
and the rights of the people. It is a bitter, imy 
sioned quarrel. Every Englishman or British s 
ject has a strong feeling upon the matter. He i 
in favor of the one side or the other. He isa 7 
or a Whig. If a Tory, he sees every incid 
one way, and interprets it according to his fee 
Ifa Whig, he does the same. Hume was a § 
Tory, as Walter Scott was, and his Toryism mak 
his history almost a fable. The great Revolution i 
entirely misrepresented by him. Yes; and Smytl 
with the other Doctors, show how unfairly he stated 
facts at a much earlier date than that of the Stuarts. 
Hume decides and delineates according to his Tory 
predilections. His history is a Tory history. 

But here is Macaulay. His great work is also a 
history of England, not from the beginning, like 
Hume's, but practically from the Revolution of 1645. 
He was peculiarly versed in that period. Tis best 
essays are those that treat of it; and he lights up 
whatever he touches. But Macaulay was a Whig. 
He no more believed the word of Charles First than 
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the 


The struggle, in his view, was occasioned by 





:vasion of privilege by prerogative, of the rights 
f the people by the assumptions of the king. Mac- 
wulav’s history is a Whig history. Which is right 
_the Whig or the Tory ? 

Then there are the old stock histories—Robertson, 
Rollin, Mitford, Gillies, Ferguson— later scholarship, 
] adly at fault. 
New documents discovered, new principles of in- 





nD 


sarper eyes, sees that they were 


tation, more resolute investigation, supersede 
ll. An Englishman and a Frenchman, when 


they were boys, chummed together at a college on 
the Continent. The English boy read to the other 
th ry of the battle of Crecy, in an English book. 
Th French boy demurred, and read in a French 

k his story. The boot was on the other foot. 
The Mexican accounts of our war there a dozen 
ears ago are curiously different from ours. We 
lid not march upon the city and take it. They per- 


ed us to advance. And the Mexicans always 
| against the old Spanish histories of their coun- 


is more uncertain than our historical 
wledge. And why should it not be so? We 
ly had an illustration of the profound con- 
misunderstanding of a whole people; and 

is true of our own time, why should we sup 
posterity will be any wiser? For the last six 
months Great Britain has insisted that we were de- 
termined to fight her, and that we should hasten to 

dand to use an opportunity of insulting her. Ev- 








ry circumstance, every word, has been misconstrued 
to that end; and when Captain Wilkes stopped the 
Trent and seized the rebel agents, it seems not to 
uve occurred to any but a few in England and 





France that it might be only his individual act, 
nauthorized by his Government. Both England 
1 France, as nations, reasoning upon the false 
emises of our wish to fight England, could see in 
the action only a premeditated insult. 

But besides this curious misapprehension, the En- 
glish assume and gravely state that the population 
of this country is a mob, and that the President is 
swayed by his terror of mob law. This is so exqui- 
sitely absurd that an American can only laugh. The 
sity of New York has a population within the police 
limits of nearly a million, and the police numbers 
fifteen hundred men. For nine months a desperate 
war has been waged upon the Government by a fac- 





tion in the country, which, in its own section, has al- 
ways mobbed the citizens of other sections who held 
that one man had no right to enslave another, and 
yet, with the exception of two or three summary sup- 
pressions of newspapers in small towns, the peace of 
the countrv has never been more secure. Yet the 
English, who have made themselves the close friends 
of those among us who notoriously rule by mobs, in- 
form themselves by their newspapers that the mob 
rules in this country. 

The English historian of the time who should be 
soverned by the current reports in his own country, 
would tell a story sadly at variance with the truth. 
Fancy, for instance, Archibald Alison undertaking 
a history of America to follow his history of Europe. 
What a figure the poor United States Government 
would cut? Or imagine the author of ‘‘ Lady Lee’s 
Widowhood,” who now writes an occasional paper 
about the United States in Blackwood, to write a 
novel in which allusion should be made to our situa- 
tion, and which should be appealed to by the future 
historian as a sketch of contemporary manners by 





members of the Parliament he outraged believed | ¢ 
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an impartial foreign hand—what a wonderful per- 
formance it would be? Such a person evidently 
knows as much of what he is talking about as a Crim- 
Tartar knows of California. 

No; histories are as limping as the rest. 

People complain that Dickens is a caricaturist. 
What, then, is lume? What are the London Times 
and Blackwood? And we need not look so far. 
We have but to read our own papers upon our own 
men andevents. We have no soldiers and no states- 
men, if you believe one side ; we have great generals 
and wise counselors, if you believe the other. What 
is the truth about the Missouri summer and autumn 
campaign? Will you have it from a friend of Fré- 
mont’s, or from a friend of the regular army ? 

How hard it is to know the truth when we have 
all the documents and live among the men and 
events! But when a hundred years hence any man’s 
interpretation of them must be trusted, is it not 
clear that we should not be too swift to believe, un- 
til we know exactly the sympathies and character 
of the historian ? 


Our Foreign Burrar. 
Geneva was the 


W* begin where we left off. 
city, and Swiss affairs the topic. Greater 


topics have thrown this in the shade; but still the 
little mountain republic has its flow and reflow of 
r just now in the 





political excitements—culminatin 
non-election of M. Fazy, a prominent Genevese 





politician, who for many years past has had a con- 
trolling influence in the government of the Canton. 
The quays, bridges, and public grounds of the city 
have been mostly of his design and of his urgence. 
The jealousies of rival politicians have thrown him 
out of power In his way he was the Cavour of 
the Canton ; and however the votes may turn, the 
Cavours are never thrown out utterly. 

The Dappenthal speck of war has fairly passed 
into the hazy atmosphere of diplomatic discussion, 
in which the French representative takes position as 
serenely as a harvest moon, and the Swiss rights 
twinkle like a belt of stars. It is easy to foretell 
which light the poor Dappenthal will live by. 

A new Swiss Atlas, which has been under course 
of elaboration for thirty years past, under the au- 
spices of the Federal Council, is now understood to 
approach completion. A report has been recently 
made upon the progress of the work by M. the Gen- 
eral Dufour, from which it appears that a million 
of francs has been already expended, and that the 
task will be brought to an end in the course of 1862, 

Most maps are but the measures of a country’s 
distances, the indications of sites of towns, of big- 
ness of rivers, of strategic capabilities. It is differ- 
ent with Switzerland. Even the old road-map of 
Keller (how much more the new minuteness of the 
Federal survey!) opens always on the eye like a re- 
reading of some grand book of poems. This little 
fine line, half-blurred, that skirts Vevey and Clar- 
ens (Senticr they mark it) and wavers past the 
spur of Jaman, is no mere foot-path, but a summer 
madrigal, full of the rarest music of brooks and a 
June loveliness of green. This other, that trails 
zigzag around T¢te Noire, is a brave war lyric, with 
banners of firs and an army of angry clouds, This 
broader streak, that is written ‘‘ Diligence road,” 
and that gleams along the Via Mala, is an epi 

whose every Csareaa pause we can recall among 
the Imperial heights ; whose pages are written over 
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with lichens, and dashed with the blood of Alpine | the Baron upon the Church question, and 
roses; whose resonance is in sliding mountains of | ant to the views of the French Emperor @ Was 
snow. There are tragedies, too ; as where this frail- | féted at Paris by the journalists of that city yw 
est hair line of path stretches by the Dead House of | the same day on which a similar féte was 
St. Bernard, where the frozen mummies stare at | the London Society of Fishmongers to the w 
you, or goes glinting along the precipices of the | nized embassadors of certain so-called “Confed» 
Gemmi, where unwary travelers have fallen and | States.” And if we may trust to M. Rataz 
dashed their lives out on the rocks below. Then | dinner declarations on that occasion, no mi 
Pastorals come, with sweet, far-sounding bells, goat | compromising enemy to the temporal power of t] 
herds, kids feeding, hay-makers, banks of green vel- | Pope, and no more earnest champion for 
vet, long lines of widening valley, down which you | and entire Italian unity is to be found at T 
pass into the glow and gold of Italy. General Cialdini, one of the most ac 
On this thread of memory we march there now, | officers of the Piedmontese army, has throw: 
and seek for news at Turin. command. Difficulties with the C 












—— to be the occasion. It is certain that, wl 
Tue Neapolitan difficulties, whatever the opti- | thority at Naples, he did not pay flatt 

mists may are not yet wholly atanend. ‘The | to ec in orders of the Government. On his ret 

scattered companies of brigands still drive their trade | the King proposed to bestow upon him the hi 

in the fastnesses of Calabria, doing murder, and | mark of his regard, equivalent to the honor of t 

making booty in the name of the good King Francis | Garter in England. To this the Ca 

Second. Their character, and the romantic episodes | ly objected; but t | 

of their life, are ever made the subjects of labored | edge of Cialdini, he showed his disaffection by y 

apology and exposition in the ultramontane journals | signing. The Ital 














he matter coming to th 























iy ian army, however, can not t 
of Paris. It iss » and monstrous to find pro- | to lose him; and it is believed that the Ki: n 
fessed Christian organs, like La Monde, drawing ten- | has a rare talent for such delicate servi s 
der pictures of the homes and habits of these im- | him back to full allegiance. | 
practicable robbers, and commending their predatory Venetian affairs are in no way of i ai 
vigor and successes as so many illustrations of Bour- | The Empress of Austria, a pretty, delicate | F 
bon patriotism and Papal obedience. whose face challeng sympathy, and wl i wi 
The new Lieutenant-Governor, Della Marmora, | health commands devotion, i za portion wi 
of Crimean fame, is showing his usual energy ; but | the winter in Venice, the climate of Vienna being r 


the total suppression of Southern brigandage can | too severe for her. The Duchesse de Berri is ther 
not reasonably be looked for until the nest of reac- | too, as usual, and her stolid son, the Duke of Bor- 
tionary conspirators is broken up and driven away | deaux. The Du is presently to arri 
from Rome. Never more than now is the govern- | with the late Duke of Tuscany, and possibly 
ment of Victor Emanuel feeling the necessity of a | whole of the exiled court of N 











s. Ina 












I 
central capital. The Baron Ricasoli, in a personal | sense, then, Venice will be gay. > Austrian ¢ 
letter to the Pope, urges the matter more vehement- | cers and the exiled lies will n up a fair | } 


ly than ever; and begs the French Government, | for the Fenice Theatre, and a brilliant comp 
through whose officials the document passes to its | promenaders for the Place St. Mark. The Ven 
destination, to add urgency to his demands upon His | element, however, will be wanting in what f 
Holiness. Italy (in the name of Ricasoli) asks only | ties crown the winter. The Governor, Toggen! 
that Rome shall decide upon the character of its own | was never more cordially detested, or the commer 
temporal authority, and engages the complete spir- | of the place on a more dreary footing. Even t 
itual submission of a united country to the sover- | famous Arsenal, which was one of the show p! 
eignty of the Pope. of the city, which carried such glorious memories of 
Full revenues are promised, all existing princely | Dandolo, and Pisan 
titles of the Church, the right to convoke religious 





and the Morosinis, has } 
despoiled for the equipment of a new naval dépot at 
assemblages as heretofore; and fears are hinted that | Pola, on the Dalmatian shore. The estates o1 
except the Holy Father yield in this matter to the | main land, which supplied a precarious revenue t 
wishes of Italy before it be too late his ecclesiastical | many of the old titled famili 
authority will crumble with his temporal privileges. | neither crops norrental. The poor harvest, being the 
The whole question of Rome as capital for the 
new Italy rests, as heretofore, upon the presence or | the exactions of the soldiery, and even the tenantry 
absence of the French army within the gates del | have been stimulated to an agrarian rebellion, and 
Popolo. The august Hierarchy, with all its im- | pillage has been done under the flag of Austria. 
munities, hangs trembling upon the point of Louis| We should hardly know or hear of Venice, sav: 
Napoleon’s sword. If he withdraws General Goyon, | that in the Florentine Exhibition, which has had so 
he irritates a great swarm of Church declaimers at | large success, one or two bits of rare painting, and 
home; he offends the religious prejudices of the Em- | as rare sculpture, tell us with a tender pathos of the 
press; he alienates the Court of Madrid; he pro- | lingering art-inheritance at the old home of Giovanni 
vokes the open hostility of Austria. If he holds his | Gentile Bellini. 
ground, he stimulates the Bourbonist reaction in the 
South; he defeats the accomplishment of national} Wer have said nothing of that Florentine Exhibi 
unity, and must gradually alienate all the liberal | tion, though it is worth its page of record 
minds of Italy. He holds in his hand the power to | story of the summer past. 
consolidate the nationalities of the Peninsula; he The building is worthy of the exhibition. Pass- 
holds also, to a limited degree, the larger power to | ing through a court-yard, in the centre of which 
break them asunder. What will he do with it? stands a colossal statue of the King, you pass under 
M. Ratazzi is spoken of as a possible successor | a noble colonnade, surmounted by a facade bearing 
to the Baron Ricasoli at the head of Government. | appropri: 
He is represented to be less strongly committed than 





s, have this year giv 


smallest known for years, has been expropriated by 


aibelt, 





e inscriptions and allegorical bas-reliefs, 
and enter the body of the structure (which was, in 

















, the old railway aati you see before you a 
spacious hall, one hundred and seventy yards long 
by forty w ide, divided in the centre by a row of col- 
and surrounded by a wide and commodious 

The walls of this building are brick, but 
hted by a glass roof—the glare from which is 
irably tempe red by a covering of canvas, divided 
juare partitions, each bearing the name and de- 

province or city of Italy. In the centre 

of the salle, on a marble pedestal, stands a fine 
of the Florentine political economist, Sallus- 
Bandini. This is the only permanent ornament, 
available space being very properly reserved 
he objects exhibited. From the side doors open 
lifferent committee-rooms, post and telegraph 
_ the reading-room, two excellent restaurants 


1 cafés—in one of which there are déjezners and 


umnhs, 
gallery. 
it is lig 















and four francs—the police-office, secretary’s rooms, 


to which a staff of thirty doctors is appointed. 
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ain, rockery, 


widenin 








is chiefest. 


Piedmont is feeble in its art-show ; 





founders of Turin and Brescia. 
remarkable Turin cabinet 


ilar Italian heroes. 
Florence is remarkable for its carving 
well-known pietra dura. 


Pp 





itations of marble 
as to require interpretation. 


the best in Europe. 
of Sévres. 


tion, 


for the poor. The 
dépot near by. 


What shall we 
cents ; 
and corsets 25 cents ? 

When the King came to open the 


to him, 


its close: ‘‘Sire, 


fade. We pray that you may arrive 





, table d’héte at the prices respectively of two 


nd, last not le ast, the sanitario (hospital), to attend 
From 
the body of the building you enter a circular space 
two hundred yards in diameter, which is arranged as 

1 open-air garden, and laid out in parterres of flow- 
ers (in pots) worthy of Florence; in the centre is a | 
hot-house for tropical, a tent for exotic, and a fount- 
and reservoir for aquatic plants. The 
garden is surrounded by a corridor twenty yards in 
width, lighted by windows that form one side, and 
g at the extremity into a large semicircular 


room, in which is the permanent orchestra of the 
Exhibition. 

lhe King opened the Exhibition upon a gala Sun- 
lay of the summer, on which the beating of drums, 
the movement of troops, and the rattle of carriages, 
broke down all Puritan remembrance of the day. 


We can only epitomize some of the best things. 
Milan bears the palm for sculpture, and Pietro Magni 


but her ma- 
y, and show of mechanical contrivances gener- 
ally, range far beyond any thing of more Southern 
Italy. The war material is best represented by the 
There is also very 
-work of woods in mosaic, 
so daintily arranged as to represent the portraits of 


and for its 


The Marquis Campana shows very wonderful im- 
and of precious stones, so perfect 
The Roman photo- 
graphy maintains its old excellence, and is perhaps 
Porcelain from the manufac. 
tory of the Marquis Ginori is declared equal to that 


One of the most interesting parts of the Exhibi- 
and that to which the Government has extend- 
ed special encouragement, is the show of cheap wares | The 
articles are ticketed with their 
prices, and can be furnished to those wishing at a| affairs (his brother-in-law), assumes virtual con- 
If cheapness makes success, then | trol. 
this department certainly has achieved success. 

say to women’s shoes ticketed at 16 

and infants’ shoes at 6 cents; boots 84 cents; | 


Exhibition the 
émigrés of Rome and of Venice presented an address 
with this touch of the old romantic Italy at 
the garlands we have woven for 
the virgins of Venice and of Rome are beginning to | 
there before 
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they be utterly withered, and so become King of 
us all,” 

| Before we leave Italy we give a paragraphist’s 
sketch of an eminent personage now seeing carnival 
at Rome. We will not vouch for the truth of it. 


Se non e vero e ben vestit 


‘Riding a few days 
since in the Campagna I was passed by three ny 
trians—two certainly men, the third a puzzle, but 
seeming rather of the ‘epic ne’ or doubtful gender, 
It wore a yellow Zouave jacket; a black garment 
beyond description clothed its lower members; and 
on its head was jauntily stuck a Bersaglidre hat, 
with a great plume of yellow and black feathers. It 
rode like a woman—that is, very fast and recklessly 
—to the evident terror and sufk r of its two com- 
panions, who, dressed in tight suits of black, and 
one at least with his feet thrust into his stirrups the 
wrong W were tempting Providence in a trot. A 
wide ditch was before them—lI have seen men turn 
from a smaller. It, however, went straight at it, 
and got well over; and turning round, and taking 
off her hat to her ‘ pounded’ companions, there was 
the beautiful face of the ex-Queen of Naples, who 
stopped to light her cigar, while the men went igno- 
miniously round to the bridgs 








| We are talking of peaceful themes for these times 
of war; yet we can easily slip toasceneofwar. By 
the new Ancona railway (opened with a royal féte) 
the Adriatic, thence it needs only to 
cross the gulf and the southern limb of Dalmatia, 
and we are in the midst of the wars of Montenegro 
and the Herzegovine against Turkey. 
| various, but mainly falls to the share of the mount- 
who fight among their own homes. The 
en are enlisted for the Ottoman cause, 
which, besides, is contending for empire that has been 
acknowledged in treaty and is supported by long 
ion. But the Montenegrins and the Herze- 
govines believe in the remaking of treaties, and the 
renaming of the boundaries of empire when treaties 
and boundaries are clenched with tyranny: they 
have the advantage of fighting upon the defensive, 
and the further one of possessing the sympathy of 
nearly every Christian nation of Europe. Austria 
is understood to keep a very watchful eye upon the 
| current of this war upon her borders ; and is specially 
anxious to convince the Sclaves who live under 
| Mussulman rule that she is their friend, and so gain 
merit and approval with her Sclave population at 
home. She is needful of such sympathy. The 
Magyar element of Hungary was never more thor- 
| oughly alienated than now. 

As for the Sultan, who is presumed to direct this 
war, the hopes we had in him long since “ touched 
| ground ;” and if they have not ‘‘dashed themselves 

to pieces,” it is no fault of his. The economies of 
his keginning have faded into wanton indulgence. 
one Sultana has grown into a gay group of 
Mehemet Ali, an ambitious leader of 


we glide to 





Success is 


aineers, 
} money and n 





posse 





concubines 


The British reporters do indeed give us hope- 
ful accounts of the status of the Ottoman court. 
Sut all other authorities, whether German, Russian, 
or French, look despairingly upon the current of 
| Turkish affairs. And we make no question but that 
the dictum of the Russian Nicholas, about the sick 
master living at the Dardanelles, will in a few years 
be confirmed. Not twenty years can pass before 
the sick master must make his will and die. The 
propagand of Oslamism is as dead as the propagand 
of slavery; and when a nation loses the virus by 
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which to propagate its special and sustaining faith, 
it must die too: except its faith be changed. 


We shift now our view to Paris. Swift cold, and 
overcoats, and the rattle of ball-bound carriages tell 
of winter. Great quiet at court, now come back 
from the long vacation at Compeigne, tell of death 
in royal circles—a King in Portugal, a Prince Re- 
gent in England. Death too has appeared in hum- 
bler though not less illustrious circles. At the 
Academy of Sciences a sitting has been made sombre 
by the news that M. Geoffroy de St. Hilaire was 
dead. He was born, where he died, in the midst of 
the wonders of the Jardin des Plantes. His father 
was one of the illustrations of French science, as his 
life and works, edited by the son, have proved. The 
savant who is just now lamented interested him 
self specially in the acclimature of new animals; 
and he was at the head of the society of acclimation 
of the Jardin des Plantes and of the Bois de Bou 
logne. He has been specially known latterly by 
his efforts to secure the somewhat inglorious con 
quest over the old prejudice against horse-flesh. 
We have alluded repeatedly in our record to his 
persistency in this direction; and it may be well to 
say that his labors were not without avail. He ha 
the satisfaction of knowing before his death that he 
had contributed largely toward furnishing cheap 
food for the poor. 

And while in the Chamber of Science, let us men- 
tion that M. Boussingault, the eminent (perhaps 
most eminent) agricultural chemist, has latterly 
contributed certain extremely interesting discoveries 
in regard to the transpiration of plants. It has long 
been known that all vegetables gave off a certain 
quantity of oxygen by day, and a certain quantity 
of carbonic acid in the dark; but M. Boussingault 
finds that aquatic plants especially give off in the 
dark an oxide of carbon which is well known as a 
deadly gas. The question arises, what this trans- 
piration of vegetable growth, on great tracts of 
swamp land, may have to do with the miasma (so 
intangible hitherto to all chemical grasp) of tropical 
vegetation ? 

Sir Humphrey Davy once taking two or three 
inhalations of the oxide of carbon came near his 
death. May it not possibly be true that the *‘ coun- 
try fever” of the South, and the fever and ague of 
New Yorkers and New York, may be due to a con- 
ditional inhalation of the same poison ? 


Tue French Academy (we speak now of the Acad- 
emy par excellence, and not of the Academy of 
Sciences) has just lost an associate in the Pre La 
cordaire. We will call him a Dominican preacher ; 
and not a stranger in Paris, at the date of 1846 or 
thereabout, but, if he had a mind to any sort of 
preaching, struggled to hear the good Father Lacor- 
daire, in his discourses at the old church of Notre 
Dame. To ourselves Notre Dame has three aspects 
very wide apart in character, but we can hardly tell 
which of the three keeps strongest in mind. First, 
Victor Hugo has stamped its image in our thought, 
with his weird poem (shall we say ?) of the ‘‘ Hunch- 
back.” When we think of Nétre Dame we think 
of Gringoire and Quasimodo, Next, the miracle of 
the architect seizes us: the wondrous towers and 
wondrous sculpture, the flying buttresses that flank 
the quay, and the flamboyant miracles of the win- 
dows enchain us. Last—but perhaps more strongly 
than all—we think of Nétre Dame as the parish pul- 
pit of the Dominican Lacordaire. 





What a melée of people thronged to hear him! 
And what earnestness and power in the talk of him! 
No little proprieties of elocution, that took away the 


edge of his force; no daintiness of speech, that mad 





you forget his meaning; no transparent tricks 
oratory; no suavity of tone, that made y 
What voice! No elaboration of rhetoric th 
you say, What artist! 
grossment in the full-souled earnestness of tl 
Those truths he uttered were the things to | 
and, if need be, die by ; nothing less, nothin 

A preacher that engulfed your thought, and | 
onward in the rush of his language, and crow: 
and sealed it with a prayer. If all preachers t 
as Lacordaire talked, the apostles of the world y 
count more than twelve. 

Yet they hardly do. 

Jean Baptiste Lacordaire was born in th 
1802, in Burgundy. His father died while he wa 
quite a lad, and under the guardianship of hi 
ther he studied at Dijon. His first ambition was t 
qualify himself for the stage; and it is said that h 


it 1 


sut complete, entir 


enjoyed for a time the counsels and instructi 
Talma, But he soon changed the drift of his | 
and studied for the bar. At one time, indeed, | 


a duly qualified advocate in Paris. But rel 
convictions came upon him in a flood, and he left 
the law for theological study in the school of St 
Sulpice. If he had been an actor, he would hay 
rivaled the best; if he had been a lawy er, he wo 
have ranked with Chaix d’Est Ange. As a pul 
orator no man came near him unless, perhaps, M. 
Coq ierel of the Oratoire. 

It was in 1828 that Lacordaire first took order 
a priest. The whirl of the revolution that bro 
in the Orleans family to power carried Lacordai 
into association with Montalembert and Lamennais, 
as the editors of L’Avenir. It was a religious | 
nal in sympathy with the times. It raised the | 
ner of religious as well as civilfreedom. Its« 
appealed to Rome for countenance. But France v 
in advance of the opinions of poor Gregory. TI 
paper was too free for its day. Lamennais br 
out into open revolt—revolt that drove him to social 
ism, and a wild, uncurbed philanthropy that end 
in stark infidelity. Montalembert shivered in tl 
wind of Papal disapproval, and ended, as we know, in 
eloquent support of the Church’s worst abuses. | 
cordaire, alone of the three, held strongly to a simp! 
Christian faith, lamenting the illiberalities of t 
Church, but not believing with Lamennais that it 
illiberalities were reason for its annihilation ; nor yet 
believing with Montalembert that eloquence was well 
spent in defense of its sophistries or its traditions. 
Lacordaire, wiser than either, seized hold of the 
nel of truth which made the life and the germ of 
Church, and about that kernel poured the irradiatit 
store of his knowledge and his eloquence. 

The Pope feared him; Montalembert distrusted 
him; Lamennais tried to scorn him; but good me1 
loved him, and strong men applauded him. 






| 








Wuat the French think in respect of the 7’iren 
imbroglio the papers will already have told you. 
They do not, with rare exceptions, favor the sum- 
mary action of Captain Wilkes. Continental opin- 
ions lean, as we have always leaned hitherto, toward 
granting the largest liberty to neutrals, And, what- 
ever sympathies may be, the Continental nations will 
not live down their traditions in a day. If the 
American treatment of the question be upon the 


basis of old American claims as regards search, it 


























vill rally every Continental cabinet to the side of 
nited States as against the historical pretension’ 
wland; but it must not be forgo tten that such 
nt necessarily implies utter discountenanc: 











summary action of Captain Wilkes. In any 


gart speeches of judges and govern- 





rs involve serious embarrassment of the question, 
Throughout it must be remembered that whatever 
jo in the present crisis toward establishing pr« 

| in inter-naval affairs should be, so far « — s- 
ble, scrupulously in agreement with the views of 
the Continental nations of Europe. They are far 
liberal than the views of En; land ; and we 








be sure of a sympathy in the 





1s, Which we wantonly 
ing beyond even England in arrogance « 
We shall not win the co-operation of Euro 
inets, or the liberal minds of Europe, by as 
ption of any disputed rights. All the inte 
il rights that can be made even plausible topics 
, it becomes our policy toy ield gracefully. 
wre aware that there is a sturdy American pride 
1 is dis spose “l to ignore any European opinion 




















and repose simply upon its own sense of 
nse of power. Our Western politicia 
idly afflicted with this pride; but after all, y 

» only one of a big family of nations, and have no 

right to lay down the law for the rest. We 

» some recognition to the older branches of 

family. Humanity is a larger word than patri 








WE have alluded from time to time to the increas 
¢ love for country life which is manifesting itself 





iri As « rrobor: itive evidence we I 
the . fact that a new semi-monthly il, J 
1 Campagne, has just now been instituted with 


such colaborateurs as Alphonse Karr, Dumas, Gau- 
tier, ete. Fishing, hunting, horse-racing, floricul 
re, all come within its scope. 
{propos, the estate of Malmaison has just passed 
purchase into the possession of the Emperor, and 
is undergoing thorough renovation. <A few facts in 
its history will have present interest. It was pur 
chased by Josephine in 1798, while Napoleon Bona 
parte was in Egypt, from M. Lecoulteux de Canteleu 
afterward Senator, who had bought it as natio 
property. Before the Revolution of 1789 it 
of the most agreeable residences in the environs of 
Paris, notwithstanding its name of Malo Mansio. 
Delille, in his poem of ‘‘ Les Jardins,” 
with admiration, and he resided there when he trans- 
lated the Georgics. When Josephine became Em 
press she enlarged the domain, and enriched it with 
veral foreign plants of value ; she also acclimatized 
veral species of foreign birds and animals, and par- 
ticularly the black swans of New Holland. The 
rare plants of Malmaison were painted by Redout 
and described by Bougland. The Empress annexed 
to the grounds a practical school of agriculture. All 
these embellishments cost enormous sums. At Mal- 
maison, under the Consulate, splendid fetes were 
given, and the place was the favorite residence of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. It was there also that Joseph- 
ine retired after her divorce, and the Emperor, who 
always entertained great affection for her, went 
there occasionally to see her. Her Majesty piously 
preserved his bedehamber, his study, etc., just as 
they were when he occupied them, On the 26th 
of May, 1814, the ex-Empress was visited by the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, who dined with her. 
It was after taking a walk with him in the grounds 











sp “aks of it 
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that she fell ill, and died three days after. In 1815, 
after the battle of Waterloo, the Emperor Napoleon 
retired to Malmaison, and it was from that place that 
he set out for Rochefort, whence he was conveyed to 

Helena. Malmaison was sacked by the Allied 
troops, and many works of art were destroyed. 
Prince Eugéne sold the lands which Josephine had 
annexed to the old grounds, and what remained of 
the works of art he had conveyed to Munich. <A 
Swedish banker, established at Paris, purchased 
Malmaison in 182 and in 1842 Queen Christina, 


forced to leave S} iin on account of 





who had beer 





political troubles, bought the place. ler Majesty 
resided there at different periods, but lived very re- 
tired, rec ing but few visitors. A year ago, on 


the occasion of her last visit to Rome, the Queen re 

ll the property. In 1850, when the 
iperor was President of the Republic, some friends 
jonaparte family formed the project of raising 
a national subscription to purchase the place for 
him, but he r d the of His Majesty has 
now, however, bought Maln and ami exed it, 
together with some plantation 
Saint Cucuphat (also a favorite place of Josephine), 
which belongs to the Civil List. Malmaison as an 
estate is not of much importance, but its historical 














, to the domain of 


value is unusually great. For the Emperor person- 
ny it possesses reminiscences not only of his family, 
but of his own infat cy. 

A Great grief has overwhelmed the Royal family 
of England. The kind father and devoted husband, 
Prince Albert, is gone suddenly in the flower of his 
aye. It was at Windsor; but the magnificence of 
the home, the imperial stretch of Park-land, all royal 
attentions availed nothing The Queen wey t*in 
woman’s tears; the Princess Alice 
lavished all the attentions of a fond daughter; but 
they counted no more than the attentions of other 
laughters when death is in presence. <A king must 
come like the rest to his coffin. 

Mor la fatetur quantula 








I rpuscula, 

The Prince was so a lis oni m an that 
the world is apt to think of him as nothing more. 
But the one was arare mu ician, o facile draug rhts- 
man, a le: 1 connoisseur in all matters of art, a 
shrewd ‘ man of affairs,” possessed of courage, enter- 
en and energy: he was, moreover, a devoted 
father and husband. In any station of life he would 
have won success and commanded respect. A droop 
to the royal standard and a crape upon the arm are 
res of the nation’s loss. 


Asovt England's present engrossment with the 

















ho meast 








subject of the American war, we talk only in the 
shape of this letter from a friend : 
ENGLAND 
‘My pean M——: We ha been near t r; God 


ihave said, 
ay, With others of your cou . = staid 
0 addi ned, ret all 
the ties of common origin, on interests, ps those 
larger bonds which unite two great Christian nations in the 
work of civilization—to forget these, in the saucy affront 


only knows how near we may be t 





I dare sé 
sritish friends of ours are sur 








put upon the captain of a mail steamer 

“ But you will be surprised to learn that even our calm- 
est men, and most liberal minded, have sided with the 
swift action of the Government in this matte Even Lord 
Shaftesbury has excused himself from attendance upon a 
peace meeting at Exeter Hall, lest it might weaken faith 
in the integrity of the national action. 

‘Do you not think, candidly, that if the case had been 
reversed, and if, during the progress of the Russian war, I 
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will say, an American mail-packet had been overhauled 
with ball and shell, and Russian agents bound from one 
neutral port to another, had been seized and carried off « 

prisoners—do you not think that popular feeling would 
have reached a boiling point, and the whole country de- 
clared as one man that reparation and restitution should be 
made? Have you not, upon the other s 
inherited a prodigious s 





of the water, 





1are of our testy pride? Can you 


name an incident which has occurred in England in con- 





nection with the affair which would not have occurred, in 
the ease I have tr in your own country—even to 
the violent talk of the Liverpool Exchange meeting? And 
do you think that the quick sense of offended pride belong 
of all nations-—only to you? The devil has been liberal 
of those gifts out of wlrich men forge curses. 

“But feeling the hope, from the latest advices, that all 
fear of war from the 7'rent seizure has gone by 
talk in the tone of one whom you know to be ¢ 
tional war, about the 
of feeling (more threatening in its ulteri 
Trent affair) which has latterly grown f 
gland and America. 

* Why is and how is it? 

* You object seriously, if one may judge from the tone 
of the late admirable letter of General Scott, that we have 
recognized a minority of your countrymen as belligerents. 
But neutrality supposes bellige 

















who deprecates inte 

















rents, and without neutral- 
ity we must side openly with one party or the other. 
There is no such thing as neutrality between piracy 





and 
y. Butifwe 
side with the North definitely, we must count every South- 
vessel piratical. We are not prepared to do this. If 
Scotland or Ireland were to break out in open revolt, I 
doubt very much (whatever you might think of the bases 
of the quarrel) if you would be willing to treat every Irish 
or Scotch skipper as a pirate. 

* Neutrality, as I said, implies recognition of two bellig- 
erent parties ; and do you object to our ne — ? Why 
meddle with quarrels among our neighbors? You would 
have thought it impertinent to meddle w ith any of those 
quarrels of yours which have been determined by ballots; 
why meddle with those other quarrels which are brought to 
the decision of the bayonet ? 

* Socially and commert 





a nation with whom we are on terms of 














ly we have been brought into 
intimate association with both Northerners and Southern- 
ers. We hear men, whom we have learned to respect for 
their probity of character, declare stoutly for the Calhoun 
doctrine of ‘right of secession; we hear men, whom we 








respect as much, denounce this view as monstrous and 
devilish. It seems to us purely an American question, for 
Americans to settle. Therefore we stand on our neutrality, 

“Of course we have our private opinions about Mr. 
Davis and Mr. Lincoln—about slavery and freedom—about 
habeas corpus and martial law—about piracy and priva- 
teering; and our journals have the confirmed habit (com- 
mon to American journals) of saying what they choose. 

“There can be no question that the private opinion in 
England of those best qualified to judge has been largely in 
favor of your (Northern) view of the legal points at issue. 
There can be no question, furthermore, that nine out of 
ten in England are steadfastly opposed to slavery. 

**But you must remember, on the other hand, that we 
are just now suffering grievously in all our manufacturing 
interests by reason of your blockade. Remember, too, in 
explanation of much of the sympathy you see dec 
that, looking from over seas, we clearly perceive that those 
friends of ours who oceupy the Northern half of the house 
are far the stronger. We see clearly that your immediate 
friends are in no peril; that your homes are not threatened 
with devastation; that the South is by no possibility equal 
to any large offensive demonstrations within your borders. 
Therefore our sympathies are not quick for you and yours, 
We can not enter into your feeling for your flag, which has 
been dishonored. Our sympathies are personal. We per- 
ceive that those whom we have known and loved at the 
South are in danger—danger from a possibly riotous sol- 
diery, danger from a maddened herd of insurrectionists. 





red, 





Why should we not tremble for them, and ¢ 
terest ? 





**Why not rec t " 
extent, relieve t 
question of sta 
must not decide. clut I 
land, but we abhor the necessi r 4 





trian right to Venice, but we w “ill rejoice if Veni 
ut her freedom, 
“TT 


1en, & 





ur sympathies on this Southe 
not full and integral in their | 
mble for Southern frier l 


them well, and who would welcom 





ican questi 





homes of ours, do not love slavery. 
over and over—proved it 
it by our best heart's-blood. 





from this, I do believe that th 
Id have been recognized ev 


not decide the question as to 





1 in good faith in so doing. I 
ympathies, and inclinations, and (as most 
»ount them) our interests would have led us t 
such a course. 

‘*In any event, God nt there be no war bet 
two. Very truly yo 








In these times it is well for us to consider ey 
phase of British feeling. 


° 7 
Editor's Drawer. 
CLEVER writer, to whom we have 
bted for many things wise and ot 7 
has told us that to be thrown upon one’s own re- 
sources is to be cast into the very lap of fortune; for 
our faculties then undergo a wonderful development 
and re iy an energy of which they were previ 
unsuse eptible. Our minds like certain dr 
and ts rfumes, which must be crushed before tl 
» their vigor and put forth their virtues, 
So with the ec unig when the trial of war com 
It makes or unmakes. If it does not ruin, it will 
exalt and 


Lundy 








orify. 

Foot, a celet d snuff- manufact 
originally kept a small tobacco-shop in Limerick, 
Irelar One night his “ye which was uninsured, 
as burned to the ground. As he contemplate 1 tl 
smoking ruins on the followi ing morning, in a stat 
bordering on despair, some of his poor neighbors, 
groping among the embers for what they could find, 
stumbled upon several canisters of unconsumed bu 
half-baked snuff, which they tried and found so 
grateful to their noses that they filled their pockets 
with the spoil. The poor owner, seeing what was 
going on, took a pinch himself, and at once percei 
the superiority of the flavor acquired by the 
heat to which the snuff had been exposed. f 
on the hint, or scenting his game and being up t 
snuff, he took another house in a place called Bla ck 
Yard, and building a large oven for the purpose, h 
prepared the high-dried snuff which was soon widely 
known as Black-Yard snuff, and that term was « 
rupted into Blackguard, which has become a famili 
but low word, Lundy Foot, taking the public by 
the nose and tickling it to their liking, became fa- 
mous in Dublin, and ultimately made a handsome 
fortune by being ruined. 

The Drawer tells this story for the comfort of 
those nervous people who think the country is to be 
ruined by the war. France has been ruined several 
times, and England several times, and we were 
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ed, as the nervous people said, by the war of 


121214; but somehow we and they managed to 
‘nd among the smouldering ruins of our poor coun- 
try something to start business with again, and here 
me are at it again, and likely to be. 


THE FIRST REC ORD OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 
My pear Eprror,—Here is a transcript of the 
‘esing leaf. If the original went out of the win- 

, L hope the compositor did not obey the regular 

n to “follow copy.” If printers followed 
his direction exactly, there is not one man in ten 
ho writes for the press who would not be ashamed 











i 
speakers owe more to reporters and printers 
{ If their speeches 
were reported and printed just as they were deliv- 
red they would, in nine cases out of ten, be sad 
bosh; but when put into shape they look the very 
liment of wisdom and patriotism. My old 
1 Ross Browne—no relation to the cockney 
1, onee of the Journal of Co ‘ce, and at the 
same time an employé in the New York Custom- 
l with no duties but to draw his salary, and 
is the papers say, high in station in the South- 





Public 


they are willing to own. 














Confederacy—much good may they have of the 
fellow, of whom, if I have space, I will tell you 
a good story :—but I was speaking of quite another 


nan—J. Ross Browne, the author of *‘ Crusoe Life” 
nd the ‘‘ Washoe Papers,” published in your Mag- 
and of that capital book ‘ Yusef” —after 
‘‘Eothen” the best book of Eastern travel published. 
Browne is now in Europe. I had, the other day, a 
haracteristic letter from him of twenty pages, and 
a postscript of eight more, illustrated with the fun- 
niest sketches scrawled in the margin, giving an ac- 
count of a trip in Norway. If he would write out 
an account of this trip for you, it would be one of 
the best papers you have ever published. But, as 
was saying, Ross Browne once told me a capital 
t of the way in which he reported the proceed- 
ings of the California Constitutional Convention, 
which shows how much politicians and speakers owe 
to reporters and printers for their reputation. 








— 





But i have not time to write out this story now ; 
at least not till I have replaced the lost leaf of my 
last notelet, which told what Professor Bush said 
about Dr. Cox, and gave the conundrum about 
the *‘First Record of Corporai Punishment.” To 
begin where you broke off: 

At a ‘‘Ministers’ Meeting” just after the great 
meteoric shower, the question came up as to its 
cause. One suggested one thing, and another some- 
thing different. At last Professor Bush said that 
he could not imagine how so many bright things 
could be flashing around, unless it had happened 
that Dr. Cox’s brain had broken loose. 

I accept, my dear Editor, your reprimand for the 
long time that it has taken me to get to this mof. 
It was very courteously worded, though not quite 
so polite as a reprimand administered to my old col- 
lege chum, Jefferson Smith. 

Jeff had been guilty of a breach of colle; 
cipline, and was sentenced to receive a public repri- 
mand. To make this the more severely felt, it 
was to be administered by Monsieur Laroche, our 
** Professor of Modern Languages,” with whose 
daughter Pauline every student in general, and Jeff 
in particular, was known to be madly in love. 

Morning prayers over, Monsieur Laroche said, 
“Zhenteelmen, you will remain a moment. Mees- 
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icle, and wish the copy had gone out of the | 
window, followed by the too obedient compositor. | 


| bell r-rope. 





go sdror 
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tare Smees— Meestare Zheffairsone Smees — will 
please to arise.” 
Up rose Jeff, looking very penitential. 
¢ ” began the Professor, severe ly i 
you have been arraigned before ze Faculté wiz to 
commit a great impropriety: wiz to put ze—ze— 
how call you it in A 
Smees, if you please ?” 

“Tar,” interpreted Jeff. 

‘* Yees, tar-r: thank you, Meestare Smee 


‘ Meestare Smee 








glaise, Meestare 


:—wiz 
ze great impropriety of to put ze tar-r upon ze—ze 
—corde de cloche—how is zat in Anglaise, Meestare 
Smees, if you please ?” 

‘¢ Bell-rope, Sir,” again interpreted Jeff. 

‘* Yees, bell-rope: thank you, Meestare Smees :— 
wiz ze great impropri ty of to put ze tar-r on ze 
Ze Faculté did find you guilty; and 
you did make aveu—how is zat in Anglaise, Meestare 
Smees, if you please ?” 

‘*Own the corn,” interpreted Jeff, gravely. 

**Yees, own ze corn: thank ‘you much, Meestare 
Smees :—wiz ze great impropriety of to put ze tar-r 
upon ze bell-r-rope, and you did own ze corn. Zat 
was very honorable in you, Meestare Smees, and 
does you rreat credit, But ze Faculté did sentence 
you to be reprimanded, and did appoint me you to 








reprimand.—Meestare Smees, will you have the 


| kindness to considare yourself reprimanded? And, 


my dear Sir, will you come to us zis evening? Me 
and Madame, and Mademoiselle Pauline will be hap- 
py you to see, 

Jeff went to Monsieur Laroche’s that evening, ¢ 
came back jubilant. He soon told me the reason. 
He had proposed te Pauline Laroche, who had duti- 
fully referred him to her papa. The Professor had 
cordially given his consent ; and Pauline Laroche is 





id 





| now Mrs. Jefferson Smith. 


| dignitied ‘* 


| be written ¢ 


| forms. We have all heard of tl 


an error of like nature. 


| husband had “‘kicked the bucket.” 


That was a polite reprimand. But I could never 
excuse Jeff for causing Monsieur Laroche to use the 


colloquial phrase ‘‘ own the corn” instead of the more 


confess.” These colloquial 1 
ally have some odd origin, and a funny book might 
plaining them. If I have space in this 
note I will tell you the origin of this phrase, ‘‘ own 
the corn.” 

Those who learn our language by Grammar and 
Dictionary often make curious blunders, by using 
vulgar colloquial phrases instead of recognized 


ases uSU- 





Frenchman who 


condoled with the newly-made widow because her 
An excellent 

French clergyman who a year or two ago visited 
this country, where he was cordially welcomed, made 
A farewell meeting was 
held, at the close of which he spoke in feeling terms 
of the kindness which had been shown him. ‘I go 
‘but I shall never 
forget you, my friends in America. May the Lord 
t ” The Dictionary 


be gracious to you and peekle you !” 
gave him ‘ pickle” and ‘ preserve” as synonyms; 


to my own country,” he said; 


and he unluckily chose the former term. Of courss 


we make similar blunders in speaking French. At 


| least one of our American clergymen once did, when 


se dis- | 


speaking in Paris in behalf of a Bible Society. He 
exhorted his hearers to contribute liberally to send 
l'eau de vie to the heathen who were thirsting for it. 
Probably whisky or any other kind of fire-water 
would have been quite as acceptable to them as the 
‘“‘ Water of Life” which the speaker intended, or the 
costly liquid which he actually designated. 

It is quite natural that one who tries to converse 
in a language not his own should always be recog- 
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nized as a foreigner. 


man, by something in his phrases or pronunciation, 


even though he does not belong to the class who | enough for all to hear, 


take such liberties with the unfortunate letter’. I 
suppose an American is equally recognizable in En- 
gland. ‘The Howadji,” who, I believe, sometimes 
contributes to your pages, tells a couple of good sto- 
ries upon himself, which illustrate this: 

After the completion of his Eastern tour he went 
to London. He entered a shop to procure an article 
to cover his head. The purchase having been made 
the shopman remarked : 

“ Beg pard’n, S'r: an Hamerican gent, I hobserve ; 
been in Hingland long ?” 

‘“Why do you take me for an American?” asked 
the Howadji, who rather prided himself upon being 
a cosmopolitan. 

“ Yes’s'r, beg pard’n, S’r; I hobserved that you 
said a Hat; beg pard’n, S’r, but in Lunnon we com- 
monly say han Aft.” 

His speech bewrayed the American; but he 
thought himself safe from detection when, the d Ly 
after, he visited Moses’s famous clothing mart, wear- 
ing the ‘‘ tile” which he had purchased; for surely 
nobody but an Englishman would wear one of the 
shocking fabrications of the Lendon hatters; the 
Duke of Newcastle’s was not worse when he acted 
as mentor to the Prince of Wales on his American 
tour. In fact, the Howadji thought he might pass 
for the heir of adukedom. At the entrance of the 
immense room, crowded with customers, he inti- 
mated to a “floor walker” of the Hebrew persua- 
sion, attired most gorgeously to behold, that he 
wished that article of attire usually worn between 
the shirt and the coat, designating it by its this- 

side-of-the-Atlantic name of “ vest.” 

‘Ere, "Ennery!” shouted the walker at the top 
of his voice to a shopman at the extremity of the 
room, ‘‘show this Hamerican gent the flowery ves- 
kits !” 

One word had betrayed him as an American ; and 
the Hebrew, believing that all Americans were say- 
ages, and knowing that savages were fond of gay 
garments, jumped to the conclusion that ‘‘ flowery 
veskits” must be adapted to the taste of his presum- 
ably savage customer. 

Speaking of Americans in London reminds me of 
a capital story of how a Massachusetts clergyman, 
who has since been a Member of Congress, got ad- 
mission to the House of Lords. If I have a corner 
left on this sheet I will write it out; but I must first 
give you another anecdote of the Howadji. I doubt 
if he tells this himself; but it is true, nevertheless. 
He is, as you know, a favorite lecturer, and was to 
deliver the concluding lecture of the season in a 
thriving New England town. The Chairman of the 
Committee introduced the speaker to his audience 
thus: 

‘“‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,—This is the concluding 
lecture of the course. The Committee regret that, 
owing to the late period when the organization was 
formed, they have not been able to secure the sery- 
ices of any good lecturers. The closing lecture of 
the course will now be delivered by George William 
Curtis, Esq., whom I now introduce to you. Next 
year we hope to present to you better lecturers.” 

Speaking of lecturers, what a collection of anec- 
dotes might be made up from their experiences! 
The Rev. Dr. Chapin is, upon the platform, very 
ornate in style and animated in delivery. After 
one of his brilliant bursts, the audience broke out 
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Sut it seems strange that one | into loud applause. 
can in this country always recognize an English- | speaker was on the point of proceeding, when ; 


ee 


Silence was restored, 





egar-faced dame just in front rose and said. Jona 


“T'm a-goin’, 
to a theayter.” 

Quite different was a criticism upon the Rey, Dr, 
Storrs, who is very elegant in diction and 
manner. 

“The Doctor may be a very larned mai 
one dame to another: ‘‘I dare say he is; | 
don’t tear ‘round enough to suit me.” 

Of orators, whether on the platform or in the y 
pit, few can compare with the Rev. Dr. Beth 
Indeed, if I were to indicate the one most el 
discourse which I have ever heard, I should 1 
sermon by Dr. Bethune some fifteen years ago in 
half of a society for the Aid of Widows. My 
available funds at that time amounted to just ¢ 
quarters and a dime, and I had no immediat 
pect of any augmentation. 
to contribute the dim 
“‘a tithe of all I possessec 
sufficient. 


I didn’t give my money to 


I had made up n ; 
1d as this was mor 
,»” I thought this wa 
But I was so moved by the serr 
when the plate came round both quarters 
dime went in. I have always thought that 
Doctor fairly owes me fifty cents, with interest fro 
that date. What right had he so to work upon my 
feelings ? While the Doctor was preaching in Brook- 
lyn he received an invitation to the Collegiate Church 
in New York. ‘* He won't go!” exclaimed one of t! 








Doctor’s admirers, who uses language more forcil)] 
than elegant; ‘‘he told ’em when they asked hi 
that he wouldn’t go; he said he’d see ’em in | 
first, the whole pot and bilin’ of ’em !” 

It is needless to say that the Doctor's reply 
altogether different both in substance and form fro1 
that imputed to him by his rough-spoken : i 
whose dialect resembles too much that of *‘ our ar 
in Flanders.” Much more commendable is the 
pulousness of Deacon Spooner, of Brandon, I 
mont, my own birth-place, and that of the lamented 
Stephen A. Douglas. The last time I saw Dougla 
was at the great meeting in Jones’s Woods, near N 

| York, where he made one of his best speeches. He 
| was followed, I remember, by Mr. Morehead, of K 
| tucky, who made an admirable address, replete wit! 
the soundest Union sentiments. Who would belie 
that in a few months this man would have been im- 
prisoned on a charge of treason against the Union! 
But Douglas would never have been found in the 
ranks of the traitors. If ever man was heart, soul, 
and brain devoted to his country, he was. Some 
months before, both happening to be in New York, 
he had invited me to breakfast with him at his ho- 
tel. That breakfast lasted six hours. Douglas un- 
folded to me his views on the great political ques- 
tions of the day. They were in effect the same 
which were embodied in his paper on ‘* Popular Sov- 
ereignty”—the ablest State paper of the last thirty 
years—soon after published in your Magazine. He 
said that he believed it was his mission to settle for- 
ever the question of slavery, and that— But I can 
not here speak fittingly of that great man, the loss 
of whom was to us greater than that of a pitched 
battle. I must finish what I was saying about the 
scrupulousness of our townsman, Deacon Spooner. 
Many years ago a church was being built in 
Brandon, and the Deacon was employed to do some 
part of the work—building the pulpit, if I remem- 
ber. He wanted a hundred and fifty dollars, while 
the committee wished it done for a hundred. At 
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last it was settle d between him a the Chairman, 
a shrewd lawyer, and something of a wag, that a 
hu ndred dollars should be the price ; but if, on the 
completion of the job, the Deacon said that he had 
had ‘‘an all-fired hard bargain,” he should be paid 
twenty-five dollars more. 

The good Deacon found that he had lost by the 
‘ob, and claimed the additional five-and-twenty dol- 


‘Well, Deacon,” asked the lawyer, ‘‘can you 


honestly say you have had an all-fired hard bar- | 


rair 
I have had an awful hard bargain.” 
‘But can you say you have had an all-fired 





“Yes: it was a tremendous hard bargain.” 

“But that is not according to agreement. Will 
you say you have had an all-fired hard bargain ?” 

’ ‘No, Square ; I can’t say that. That would be 
swearin’; and I won’t swear for any money; but it 
was a most outrageous hard bargain.” 

‘Then I don’t see, Deacon Spooner, how we can, 

nder the agreement, pay you the twenty-five dol- 
lars.” 

The Deacon left, preferring to lose the money 
rather than violate his conscience by saying ‘‘all- 
fired.” But the upshot was, that, after the lawyer 
had enjoyed the telling of the joke for a few days, 
he paid the sum. So the good Deacon saved his 
conscience, and did not lose the money. 

But I must break off at once. The mail leaves 
here, you know, only once a week, and it is just 
starting. I have not time to read over what I have 
written; but I believe I have kept ny promise, and 
given you Professor Bush’s mot, and the Conundrum 
on the * First Record of Corporal Punishment.” If 
I have not, just drop me a line, and I will do so by 
next mail. 

I am, in haste, truly yours, Ii. 

WE seldom hear from the “‘ Confederates” about 
these times, but here are a couple of good ones: 

‘* Some years ago, before the march of intellect had 
as to penetrate into the 





progressed so materially 
pine-barren region known as the Tar River country 
of North Carolina, a knight of the ferule from way 
down East (for Yankee teachers were not then con- 
ene who had quite a good school of urchins, 

vas called on by a wealthy but rather illitera 
ates of that vicinity, for the purpose of entering 
his ‘hopeful scion’ as a scholar. In the course of 
the conversation the pedagogue asked ‘ what branch- 
The response to 








es’ he wished his son to be put in. 
this necessary inquiry was eminently characteristic 
of the planter, and showed that he had the interest 
of his son at heart. 

** ¢Woa’al now, it don’t make much difference what 
‘* branches” you put Jake in; but for Merey’s sake, 
mister, don’t put him in Tar River, for he can’t swim 
a lick!’ 

‘“‘ Down South they call a creek or brook a branch 
or Tun. 

‘Ix a school way down in Dixie, whose teacher 
rather prided himself upon his skill in imparting to 
his pupils a correct knowledge of spelling, upon a 
certain examination-day, when the trustees and pa- 
rents were in attendance upon the exercises, the 
whole school was put through a course of spelling. 
The word Aaron was given out by a visitor. After 
numerous comical attempts at it, it was correctly 
rendered by a little girl, who blated out : 
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“ ¢Big A little a r-o-n—Aaron.’ 

‘* In the course of a few moments all went gayly as 
a marriage-bell, every word being spelled correctly. 
At last some one gave out the word Gallery. This 
was rather a ‘poser,’ being out of the regular track 
of words spelled in the classes. Many unsuccessful 
attempts having been made, by-and-by a rough 
urchin, whose eyes fairly twinkled with the unex- 
pected triumph, spoke out in clear, ringing accents, 





mindful of the previous victor : 
“* Big Gal little gal e-r-y—Gallery !’ 
**Tt is needless to say that that effort closed the 
exercises in spelling, and literally brought down the 





house.” 

A BRAVE volunteer is introducé 
letter from Philadelphia: 

‘Rev. Mr. ——, a man about six feet four in his 
igs, and of proportions worthy a grenadier, 
and whose heart is stout as his frame, a thorough 
Union man, and in for the war until all treason is 
thoroughly crushed out, was recently conducting a 


d by the followir 





panics 
StOCKI 


religious conference meeting, when a brother arose 
to speak, who, after alluding to his hopes and fears 
in a religious point of view, branched out in refer- 
ence to the state of the country, saying that so great 
was his devotion to the Stars and Stripes that he had 
enlisted; and after a few further patriotic remarks, 
begged an interest in the prayers of the church, that 
he might be protected by Divine Providence on the 
battle-field, and that should he fall a victim to th 
bullets of the enemy he might be prepared for the 
change. 

“Such a speech at any time would thrill with 
ov riotic fervor the brave heart of our worthy min- 





ister, and he consequently spoke a few words of en- 
couragement to the he ro. When the wife of th 
r brother volunteered her experience, in the 





f which, all ie to her husband's enlist- 
. pressed a willingness to give him up, 
even unto death, in the service of his country. 

‘In a few moments after the meeting came to an 
end, when the minister, all anxiety for the welfare 
of the patriot volunteer, proceeded to make some in 
3 in reference to his regiment, commencing 
with the very natural a as to its name and 
vhen he received the startling reply, 

san fe 


***T’ve jined the //ome Guard! 





number, 


WE cheerfully comply with the request of our 
+) 


Canadian correspondent to publish the following 








story, giving 


printers and proof-readers special 
* follow copy.” 


charge t 





A sketch in canada West 

In the winter of 1859 three men left The village of Con- 
secors and bent their Course to a plase among the hills 
known As tongamougue a plase where game of All kind 
abounded the first days travel Brout them to a plase called 
marmaria And about twelve miles from there is a Small 
Log inn kep by one wells where We stop to git some re- 
freshment he ware A great lover of whisky fear of wolve 
And indians this is description enough For the present— 
Calling at his inn We concluded to have an in side warmer 
We ask them if tha h indy and Tha sead No tha 
sead that tha had I sut Whisky and our pilot 
walter Davies sead Let us have some ont we each took a 
Good whisky blazer and started with the Intention of 

















reaching our camping ground That nite but nite fall came 


upon us Befor we reach it we came to an old Indian hut 


and J H Barrenger proPosed to stop there that nite we 
bilt Up a fire and prepared Super and sat About the fire 


injoying our selves Sudently we ware a roused By a Tri 
mendious howling and clark being Unacquainted with sucl 
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terrifying howls He rose upon his feet and Loock over our 
Little hut and exclaimed Lord our Heavenly father we will 
be eat up as shure as the Devil And Davies sead take 
down your head or by the Holy ste Kevin them tarnel 
varments will Scalp You just as shure as you live I dont 
Like this plaee that you and Barrenger has got me into oh 
if I could Onley see my wif once more befor I die oh my 
Lord And in an instant Barrenger mounted the hut And 
Exclaimed daveis follow me no suner Sead then don we 
both Leveled our rifles and Fired and two of the black 
cuses fell with Savage growls and while we ware ingaged 
in So doing Clark ware down in the hut a praying For his 
Lord to deliver him from His enemies says Barrenger you 
fool Your gun is more service to you then your Praying 
just now but still he cep on praying for mercy on a poor 
siner seventy Miles from home and Eighty miles from eny 
place And oh Lord what will i do to be saved from the 
Teeth of thes varments we remained In that position till 











the brake of day and then The tarnel warments disap- | 


peared from our site Among the hills in the forest and wen 
we went Out in the morning we found five dead and Two 
wounded unable to follow the rest of the Wolves and wen 
we told Clark that tha ware Gon he shouted for joy that 
his good Lord had cep sim through that pillowless nite 
we prepare 1 our breakfast and eat it and then started For 
our camping ground which ware about Twelve miles fur 
ther in the forest we reached Our camping pl 
three o’clock that day And as it ware to Late to hunt eny 
that arter noon We built up a fire and prepared super an .d 
sat About enjoying our selves and Barrenger proposed 
That davies should sing a song to our merement And then 
retire to our Bed and being fatigued and Wanting of 
sleep we heard nothing that nite no Doupt it was owing 
to our sleeping so sound Early next morning we aros and 
clark prepared our breakfast and wen we had eat our 
breakfast We sat off togather to hunt and wen we Ware 
out of site of the camp Davies proposed that we should sep- 











erate now Barrenger sead Davies you go this way and | 





Clark you go right up this this holler and about a quarter 
of a mile there is a small stream running Where deere 


often goes to drink and no doupt you will see some on em 


Hast towards him and wen within about one hundred yards 
of him he stop seaing that He had shot a larg Buck the | 
jall went in one eye and out of the other which made him 
Tnable to sea Clark droped his rifle and Being a very | 
powerful man he sprang and Caught the Buck by his 
large antlers and Was shout to plung his durk knife in 
~ is Throught wen the buck made a dash at him ont threw 
im beneath his feet and clark Being spry anc 
Re covered his feet Again and with a str ‘ 
hand still hung on his heavy antlers and in the 
Misfortunately Lost his knife and still he hung on For 
Life and death and in etruglin around he recovere 
e again and triping him with a sudent Jt 
him to the ground and in a moment He Conq: is ¢ 
emy and Davies stood with the Intention of going to his | 
assistance if it ware required As Clark being a very strong | 
and powerful man that no help ware neaded and we 
No more truble after that we shot ten deer But alway 
made shure pop we remained In the forest four days and | 














then made our Way for home. } 


‘*T HAVE a little five-year old girl, who said 


vh 
something decidedly smart a short time ago; it is 
this: One evening I had been singing to her some 
snatches from negro songs for her amusement, among | 
the rest I sang, from Bowery Girls: | 


“*T danced with a girl with a hole in her stocking, 
With a hole in her stocking, 
The prettiest girl in ths room.’ 


“The next evening, as she was undressing a 


bed, I heard her call out to her older sister: ‘ Annie, | be ve ry steady ordinarily, 


| Annie! I am the prettiest girl in the room—I ha 
got a hole in my stocking!’ A logical concl 


in Charleston = 3 to the Drawer, and says: 
| “Charlie was not forthcoming at the br ikfas 
j}hour. His ealenti missing the little felloy 
social meal, inquired of the servants if he ha 
| seen since the dressing-bell had bees rung 
| *** Yes, Sir—yes, ma’am,’ said Pete; ‘he ri 
| early; and he told me if he was axed for t 
| he musn’t be expected to breakfast, ‘cause he | 
| pointment to fight another boy !’” 





‘‘Some cute things occasionally happen |} 
Every Californian is aware that our State G 
|ment levies a direct monthly tax on all fo 
miners working in our gold mines, which gives 
ployment to numerous collectors. The Cl 
swarm throughout the mines in nearly 
ons and ravines of the State. They ar 
for skulking into the mountains and chaparral \ 
the collector is making his rounds. They ca 








| A CALIFORNIAN writes : 
| 





be taken by stratagem or surprise, so anxi 
they to shirk their taxes. Some three yea i 
/on one of the tributaries of Feather River, the C! 
namen got wind of the near approach of the ¢ 


sued. A shrewd (but untutored) digger Indian h 
pening to be on the ground, and being acquaint 
with some of the head Celestials, proposed to sh 
them a cave where they could hide secure from . 
search of the tax man, provided they would pay 

five dollars, The offer was immediately ac ot 1 
The Indian showed them all into the cave, a 
ceived his five dollars, ‘Now,’ says the In 


| *me go watch the tax man; when he gone me co 
then we each Took our way and about ten minutes After | 
we heard the sharp report of clark Rifle and davies noing | 
that he ware a Stranger in the forest he made amediate | 


Il you.’ The shrewd rascal immediately ca 


down, found the collector, and proposed, for the sum 


ty 


of five dollars, to show him where there w 


| he indred Chinamen safely coralled. The bargain 


was closed. The collector was shown to the mout! 
of the cave, and the Indian received his-cash. Th 
poor Chinamen found that they had ‘been betrayed 
and submitted with good gr: 





to pay an exit 





four dollars each, and receive their tax recei 
one month,” 





A coupe of Long Island stories come to the 


Drawer ft om Lynn, Massachusetts : 


Forty years ago there lived in the village of Sag 





Harbor an aged couple, who hada son, Sam. Sam 


was a trifle underwitted originally, and a good deal 


demented latterly, an a had come to be a burden to 


his parents. The mother was very deaf, and when 
‘* Father” came into as house one morning early, 
and announced that the o/d cow was dead, she didn’ 


| hear correctly. “ Dead!—poor Sam! Well, he’s 


better off, I dare say! 


“The old cow, mother! 
the old cow!”—in a louder tone. ‘‘ Poor Sam 
Well, we must be reconciled, father!” ‘I 

[at the top of his voice], the old cow is de 
‘The old cow dead! Good Lord! what are we go- 


ty q to do?” 








Ix the same town there lived an old farmer, 


{known for twenty miles around by the title 
| Uncle Josh, who was noted for adding to all his im- 
portant observations—‘‘ to all intents and purposes. E 


He owned an old black horse, whose style it was to 
but on one occasion, when 


Sourn CARoLinA has some smart boys. A lady 


(as they call him), and a stampede immediate] " 
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about a mile from home, with Uncle Josh on his 


back, he took a notion to run away. Uncle Josh 
terribly frightened, and as he went through the 
wre Jehu-like, he was yelling all the way, ‘‘ Gone, | 
gone! to all intents and purposes!” The vil- 
lage rs ran out of their houses to see what the uproar 
meant, and all heard the same exclamation, “ Gone, | 
» gone! to all intents and purposes!” At length 
ld horse arrived home, and stopping suddenly 
a » gate, sent his master over his head half a rod 
into the front yard. As Uncle Josh landed on his 
back he groaned out, loud enough to be heard by 
several neighbors, “ Dead! dead! to all intents and 


imposes ! 












‘Ty Natick, Massachusetts,” says a new corre- 
spondent, ‘* we have a witty and clever manufac- 
turer, whose business often takes him into the coun- 
try some twenty or thirty miles, and he always stops 

it there at Thompson’s tavern to get his dinner. 
Now our Natick man, Copeland, is a great eater, and 
hompson keeps a nice country tavern, and charges 
quarter for dinner. But Copeland put away under 
s vest so many chickens and fixings that after a 
le Thompson got scared, and spoke to him about 

‘You see,’ said he, when Copeland came to pay 
r his dinner, ‘you see my regular charge is only a 
juarter ; but you eat more than any two or three 
men I ever saw, and I think I must have about fifty 
nts from you to make it right.’ 

‘Copeland took it quietly, paid the money, and 
said: ‘Yes, I know I eat a good deal; but the fact 
is, [have to put myself on a low diet two or three 
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days before I come here, where I have to eat your | 


iserable stuff.’ 
‘*They were about square then, and Thompson 
never charged him but a quarter after that.” 


An old correspondent from Texas sends us an- 


other specimen of legal proceedings in that State : 

A couple of years ago, he says, I attended the 
Fall term of the District Court in one of the extreme 
frontier counties in this State. After the Court had 
been organized, and some civil suits disposed of, the 
Criminal Docket was taken up. The first case was 
that of ‘‘The State of Texas versus Jonathan Bow- 
ers.” The defendant was one of those backwoods- 
men who always live on the frontier, no matter how 
rapidly it may advance. He had set up a “ 
without troubling the County Court for a license. 

Now the law makes it a penal offense to sell ‘ in- 
toxicating liquors in quantities less than one quart” 
without a license. Jonathan was accordingly in- 
dicted for ‘‘ selling one pint of intoxicating liquor,” 
against the peace and dignity of the State,” and he 
employed Colonel N—— to defend him. The coun- 
sel moved to quash the indictment on the ground 
that “the Court did not judicially know that one 
pint was less than one quart.” The Judge, after 
deep deliberation, was proceeding to sustain the mo- 
tion, and quash the indictment, when he was inter- 
rupted by the District Attorney : 

‘* If your Honor pleases, allow me to make a sug- 
gestion. The ‘Standard of Weights and Measures’ 
is adopted by aw; and therefore your Honor does 
know judicially that one pint is less than one quart.” 

‘*That is so,” decided the Judge, after due de- 
liberation. ‘‘ The indictment is good.” 

** Will your Honor hold one moment,” said the 
defendant’s counsel. ‘*The indictment is bad in 
another point. My client is charged with selling 
one pint of intoricating liquor, Now, I submit, 


rrocery” 








| had been studying. 





your Honor can not know judicially that the liquor 
was intoxicating. And on this ground I move that 
the indictment: be quashed.” 

This seemed to the Judge to be unanswerable ; the 
indictment was quashed, and Jonathan was turned 
loose, to his great joy. The Court having been ad- 
journed, he approached his counsel : 

** Look hyar, Colonel, you’re the smartest man in 
Ameriky !” 

**T don’t know about that, Jonathan. 
you make it out ?” 

**Yes, you are, Colonel. I've traveled all the 
way from the Alabam, and here’s the fust place I’ve 
seed where it’s ’sputed that a pint isn’t less nor a 
quart. Darn me, I wouldn't a thort you could make 
the Judge b'leve it warn’t. And look hyar, Colonel, 
what does toxicatin mean ?” 

‘*It means any thing that will make a person 
drunk.” 

“I thort so. Well, darn that fool of a Judge ; if 
he'd only take a pint of my red-eye he'd find out if 
‘twas toxicatin. I ain't mean enough to put so 
much water in my licker that a feller can’t get 
drunk on’t !” 


How do 


JosrerH Mr“_er mentions an Irishman who en- 
listed in the Seventy-Fifth Regiment so as to be 
near his brother, who was in the Seventy-Fourth. 





Brown was speaking of Joe H—— to a friend one 
said of him, “ Joe is a first-rate fellow, but 
I am sorry 
I love 





day, 
it must be confessed he has his failings. 
it is so, but I can not tell a lie for any man. 
Joe, but I love truth more.” 

‘*My dear Brown,” said Joe, who overheard the 
remark, ‘‘I never thought you would prefer a per- 
fect stranger to an old acquaintance.” 

TAKING up a new dictionary the other day, we 
were amused at the disposition made of a word very 
easily defined: “ Lover, see Lunatic.” 








As long ago as when King Solomon lived, or Da- 
vid, we forget which, there were men who darkened 
counsel by words without knowledge. And ever 
since there have been men who make a simple thing 
unintelligible by trying to define it. Like the Rev. 
Dr. Stratton, who was addressing a school, and said 
he would give them a summary of the subject they 
The teacher asked him to ex- 
plain the word summary to the children; whereupon 
he said; ‘*I will explain to you, my dear children, 
what is meant by summary—it is an abbreviated sy- 
nopsis of any thing.” 

Tue great Dr. Johnson, who made the dictionary, 
was great for great words. One day Boswell was 
saying that it was no easy matter to write a fable, 
and make every animal talk in character. Johnson 
challenged the truth of the remark, and said it was 
just as easy as to write any thing else. Boswell 

| instanced the fable of the little fishes who saw birds 
fly over their heads, and said ‘‘ the skill consisted in 
making them talk like little fishes, but if Dr. John- 
son were to make little fishes talk, they would ta 
like whales ‘- 





Noan Wepster was a great dictionary-maker, 
and a fine specimen of his aptness in using hard 
words to expound easy ones has been often cited: 
‘** A Bort,” he says, ‘‘is a circumscribed subcutane- 
ous inflammation, characterized by a pointed pustu- 
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lar tumor, and suppurating with a central core; a 
perunctus,” 

Sir James MACKINTOSH was an eminent lawyer 
and judge; but a man of gigantic mind, accustomed 
to deal with the greatest subjects, and incapable of 
reducing his visual focus. ‘‘If he had to write on 
pepper,” said Sydney Smith, ‘‘he would say, ‘ Pep- 
per may philosophically be described as a dusty and 
highly-pulverized seed of an Oriental fruit, an arti 
cle rather of condiment than diet, which, dispersed 
lightly over the surface of food, with no other rul 
than the caprice of the consumer, communicates 
pleasure rather than affords nutrition, and by adding 
a tropical flavor to the gross and succulent viands 
of the north, approximates the different regions of 
the earth, explains the objects of commerce, and 
justifies the industry of man.’” 

WueEnre_ words are of doubtful meaning, some pains 
must be taken to set forth the different senses in 
which they may be employed. The Bishop of Ox- 
ford ought to have sent a dictionary with his cireu- 
lar when he asked the church-wardens, “ Does th« 
conversation and the carriage of your minister be- 
come the gospe * 








For one of the wardens replied, 
““T have not recently had any conversation with 
him, and he does not keep a carriage.” 





Nor very far from Central New Jersey lived two 
young lawyers, Archy Brown and Tom Hall. Both 
were fond of dropping in at Mr. Smith’s of an even- 
ing and spending an hour or two with his only daugh 
ter, Mary. One evening when Brown and Miss 
Mary had discussed almost every topic, Brown sud- 
denly, and with his sweetest tones, struck out as 
follows : 

‘*Do you think, Mary, you could leave your fa- 
ther and mother, your pleasant home here, with all 
its ease and comforts, and go to the Far West with a 
young lawyer, who has but little besides his profes 
sion to depend upon, and with him find out a new 
home, which it should be your joint duty to beautify 
and make delightful like this?” 

Dropping her head softly on his shoulder, she an- 
swered, ‘‘I thigk I could, Archy.” 

“* Well,” said he, in a changed tone, and straight- 
ening himself up, ‘‘ there’s Tom Hall is going West, 
and wants to get a wife. Ill just mention it to 
him.” 

THIS is a good article : just try it. A Philadel- 
phia brother writes to us, and says, in his friendly 
letter : 

** As you seem not inclined to refuse a joke where 
the brethren are concerned, I have felt moved to 
communicate an occurrence which took place not long 
since in one of our Methodist churches in this city. 

‘The question on the tapis, at a business meeting 
of some of the official members of the church, was to 
find a suitable man to fill a vacancy in the Board of 
Trustees. A gentleman in business as a wholesale 
grocer was named by a member present as a very 
suitable man for the place; but his nomination was 
vehemently opposed by another brother, who was 
very zealous in the temperance cause, on the ground 
that in the way of his business he sold liquor. And 
appealing to Brother A , one of the oldest mem- 
bers present, who, from his solid and clerical look, 
was called ‘the Bishop,’ he said, ‘ What do you say, 
Brother A 4 
*** Ah!’ said Brother A——, looking very grave, 
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drawing up his cane with a view to emphasize an 
give point to what he had to say, ‘that i tt 
worst of it’ [solemn shake of the head], ‘that js , 
the worst of it!’ 

*** Why, Brother A——,’ said the other 
ing round and looking for some astounding 
ments, ‘ what else is there ? 

*** Why,’ said Brother A , bringing 
cane with a rap, ‘he don’t kee pa good articl 
tried it !’” 








WE are indebted to a new contributor for a 
and admirable anecdote of the great Daniel, wi 
was related to him by the disti 1 
himself; 

Some twenty years ago, or thereabouts, D 
Webster, who was an expert in the piscat 








sauntered forth of a morning toward a creek, not { 
distant from his house, where he expected to fir 

boat, in which he intended to cross to the op 
bank, and from thence he was to set out with 


As he reached the er k } 


perceived that the boat was missing. Whik 


lines in quest of trout. 


tating whether to stay where he was or to wad 


liscovered an old man seated on the 


, 
we 
very disconsolate, and who questioned h 








possible means of reaching the other side without 
boat. 

** Do as I do, old man,” said Daniel. 

** How is that?” queried the aged gentleman 

‘*Take off your boots and wade; I am goin 
do so.” And suiting the action to the word, h 
once set about taking off his boots. 

“ But J can not wade,” continued, in a dolef 
tone, the old man; ‘‘/ am too old.” 

We ll, then, my boy !”__-chee rily respon led M 
Webster—“ Well, then, jump upon my back, a 
will carry you over.” 





The old man’s face brightened, and he at « 
sented to being carried ‘‘a pic-a-back.” When t 
arrived safely at the opposite bank, he said t 
obliging friend, 

** Well, when I get home, I shall have it to t 
how a fine Boston gentleman carried me over a « 
on his back. I declare I think it’s good enou; 
tell to Daniel Webster himself.” 


Then tell it to me, my good man.” 








TO THE MADONNA DELLA SEDIA, 


Ou! holy Mother, mild! 





Calm Virgin, bending o'er thy sinless one— 
re, the undefiled 
tainless Son! 


Sweet Mary! pardon me 


1 





ir worship here I seem to pray 
On lowly bend 
My thoughts wil 








When gazing on thy chi 





i 





golden hair, dark eyes, 
With infancy'’s glad smile— 


Love fills my heart. 





Not that he came to bless, 
And gt ug souls from earth to heaven 
And on this wilderness 
Shine, light God-given! 
Ah, Mother! do not frown, 
Nor vail those eyes serene from my rapt sight! 
But, pitying, look down 
From thy pure height! 





de our wanderi 





For, ‘tis that in his eye, 
His lips, white brow, and cheek press'd close to thee, 
Round which the soft curls lie, 


My babe I see! JENNIE. 
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‘Our city,” writes a patriotic correspondent, 
‘vou must know, is a great place for Union people, 
Union speeches, Union flag-raising, etc. The boys 
ire even more vociferous in cheering for the Union 
than their parents, and when the ‘ stars and stripes’ 
ire to be unfurled to the breeze, specimens of Young 
America may always be seen honoring the occasion 
with their presence. Lately, at one of these gath- 
erings, where, with the above described concourse, | 
were assembled the stanch Union men of our city, 
one among the latter class was chosen to address the 
assembly. Accordingly, he arose upon the platform, | 
and amidst the deep silence of the audience began, 
‘slowly, but surely,’ as follows : 

2 ‘Countrymen ! —friends ! — fellow - citizens !— 
why are we here assembled this evening ?’ 

“ Scarcely had this question been put to the list- 
ening crowd when an impatient juvenile patriot, in- 
dignant at the very thought that the man selected | 
to address the people should be ignorant of the rea- 
son why they had there assembled, answered, in a 
drawling, whining, but perfectly audible voice, 

*** To raise that flag, ye big fool ye!’ 

“This information was applauded by a general 
laugh; and I can assure you the orator asked no 
more such provoking questions during that address.” | 


| 


‘*Wuo in Mississippi has not heard of the good, yet 
wonderfully eccentric Rev. Mr. L——? His preach- 
ing is unique, yet strangely simple and useful. As 
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a specimen of his style we give the following. Th 

first time we ever saw him was at a quarterly meet 
ing in —— County. When we drove up he wa 
preaching on the subject of pride: ‘‘ You don’t know 
how far pride will lead folks. Listen, and I'll tel 
you. When I was a young man I traveled one of 
the circuits contiguous to the sea-shore. The pec 

ple didn’t wear fine silks and calicoes like they d 
now. No, they thought themselves very fine if 
they could get calico to wear on Sunday; but the 
people were just as vain in calico as some are now 
in silk. It is not the stuff we wear that makes the 
sin; ‘tis the degree of homage we pay to it. Ii 
that circuit there was an old woman. Her wealth 
consisted in a spot of land, a churn, and a cow. But 


| she got proud. Ohho! Yes; and she thought sh 


must have a calico frock to hear the young man in 
next Sunday. And so to get it she sold her cow 
and bought it. Ah ha! Bought a frock? Yes, 
and bless God, while she was making it she saw th« 


| churn, and she said to herself that she’d have no use 


for the churn without the cow ; so she sold the churn, 
and with the money bought a bonnet. And, bles 
God, when [ went to church next day who should 
come in, big as life, but Mrs. ——~ with the cow on 
her back and the churn on her head!’” 

Senator TAPPAN, of Ohio, had an infinite amount 
of dry, terse humor that was wont to convulse th« 
hearers with laughter. With a single remark he 
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sometimes annihilated his opponent. To make the 
effect more complete, it seemed to well up and flow 
out without an effort. He was engaged in a case at 
court, which was managed on the opposite side by 
two lawyers, one of whom was a young, vain, florid 


his finger extended, directly toward the sleeping 
giant, he vapored at him a moment, when th, dog 
attracted by the loud and seemingly angry went 
of his master, and seeing the extended finger dire 
ed to the Senator, rushed at him with furious 

ing. Tappan, without the mhovement of a mus 
of his face, and without raising his head, waved hi 
hand to both master and dog, and in his } 
manner said, ‘* One 


please ; 


ledgeling, dressed as an exquisite, who always had 
his cane and pet dog with him. After Tappan had 
concluded his argument he sat down in a large arm- 
chair, rested his head on his hand, closed his eyes, 

Florid followed in his in- 
Growing warm as he pro- 
sressed, and referring to Tappan’s argument, his 
language was rather personal, and his gesticulation 
violent and pointed. 


nd 
ande 


‘ at a time, gentlemen, if 
The effect may easil 

The whole house burst into la 

which bench and bar joined, and the labored effort 


of the young counsel was dead beyond the possibilit 


and soon seemed asleep. 
flated style of speech. 


one 
imagined, 


at a time!” 


Bringing down his arm, with 


See 
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“You could not be in camp here long without | 


knowing Duffy—-every body knows him. He is the 
Drawer of our troop, and makes half the fun we have. 
me day some of his comrades were talking about 
he punishment of deserters. 

‘** Any man that deserts will be shot,’ said one. 

“* Shot, will he?’ said Duffy. ‘Then, be-gorra, 
I'll never desart widout orders; an’ then I won’t be 
hot, sure.’” 


‘Tre day that brought the last Harper to our 
house was a bright one, and although at that par- 
ticular time there was another ‘ Richmond in the 
field.’ 


“* Still ‘dear old picturesque Harper’—as our little 





| 


of a resurrection. 


girl calls it, since the cuts were added to the Drawer 
—<drew the crowd. But I was going to relate a con- 
versation I overheard in the New York and Erie 
Railroad cars, where they have hanging berths for 
passengers. Two children, a boy and girl, evi- 
dently twins, were attentively examining the card 
in the sleeping car, which reads thus—‘ No Berths 
Secured till Paid for.’ The little girl did not under- 
stand the matter, and her brother explained it in 
this manner: ‘Why, ye see, Fan, some folks are 
mean, and try to get along without pay, and the 


| hooks that hold up the berths are so fixed that, ifa 


| man don’t pay, as fast as he gets in he rolls out; but 


if he pays, then the berth is secured. Don’t ye see?’ 
“Fanny ‘saw.’” 
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‘*PeRMAPS some of your ‘ traveled’ readers, who 
have both read of and seen the celebrated Portland 
Vase, in the British Museum, which was ‘ bought 

’ by one of the members of the Portland family for 
the moderate sum of something over one thousand 
pounds sterling, will see just where the laugh comes 
in while perusing the following : 

‘* A lady who had seen the original vase was look- 
ing over the ornamental department of a large crock- 
ery establishment in the city of Buffalo, and seeing 
in imitation of it, inquired the price, remarking, ‘ I 
see that it is an ¢mitation of the Portland Vase.’ 
said the clerk; ‘ the real thing comes very high !’” 


“ BEING a constant reader of your excellent Mag- 
azine, and seeing but few contributions to the Ed- 
itor’s Drawer from this City of Churches, we would 
add our mite, that your many readers may be edified 
by the knowledge that the smart children are not all 
out West, but that the East contains a few: 

‘‘Know then that we have in our possession a 
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‘Yes,’ | 


Herz is an old-time letter that reads as if it might 
have been written in our day : 

“German Fiatrs, August 2, 1776. 
~You are to proceed with all convenient speed to 
Fort Stanwix. As soon after your arrival as you conven- 
iently can, you are to send down Captain Paterson and 
Corporal Ross to this place, together with such witnesses, 
if any there be at Fort Stanwix, who can give any inform- 
ation to a general court-martial respecting the effects said 
to be taken out of the house of Sir John Johnson, at Johns- 
Iam, Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 

“ Pu. SCHUYLER." 


“ Sir, 


town. 


A CLERICAL correspondent says : 

‘* A short time ago, while making parochial visits, 
I was conversing with a friend concerning a gentle- 
man who was a few months before bereft of his wife, 
the mother of a little boy whom she had left. _Lit- 
tle Jeannie Watts, not five years old, was an atten- 
tive and apparently very interested listener, for 
she had undoubtedly heard our conversation. At 
length she said, ‘Oh, little Georgie is going to have 


bright, black-eyed little girl of two and a half years, | a new mother |’ 


who has a decided literary taste. 
her mother took her in the parlor. 
sat a few moments looking around, as if selecting 


A few days ago 


““¢Oh no,’ said the mother of Jeannie, ‘ Georgie’s 


The little one | mother is dead! how can he have another ?’ 


‘s Jeannie hesitated for a moment, not a little 


something to amuse herself with ; refusing her play- | puzzled; and, as if struck by a new thought abund- 
things, and casting her eyes on a volume on the cen- | ant for the solution of the difficulty, with eves gleam- 


tre-table, she said, with all gravity, ‘Mamma, may 
I have John Milton to read?” 





| ing with satisfaction, she exclaimed, ‘Oh, well, the 
| new one will be a stwtr-mother!’ 


” 
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Tue following boarding-school anecdote comes 
from Tennessee : 

‘Monsieur D , our French teacher, is small 
of stature, but has a temper that will count ‘ nine- 
teen to the dozen.’ One day, owing to the careless- 
ness or stupidity of his pupils, he became very irate, 
and after giving them a seething lecture, concluded 
his exordium with these impressive words : 

““* Young Ladees, I am in earnest! [Here an 
emphatic stamp of the foot marked a sforzando 
movement. ] I tell you I sall be a Lion to this class! 
but, my dear—[ with a bland bow to Carrie P——, 
who had proved the exception that marked the gen- 
eral rule of dullness |—my dear, I sall be like a mut- 
ton to you.” 

“* Exit Monsieur D—— and his class in ‘ various 
moods of mind.’” 


“Or late Vermont seems to be neglected in the 
Drawer; but that does not signify that a// the good 
things have been told which have happened in that 
land of patriotism and Morgan horses : 
evidence of the fact, here is my contribution. 
the parties are living, I will designate them by ini- | 


and as an 


As 


tials: 


posed of ministers and lay members; and when a1 
church failed to appoint a delegation, it was the cus 
tom to invite any member happening to be present 
from that church to a seat in the council. The of 
fending brother took advantage of this custom to s 
cure the services of the eminent lawyer F——. Th 
case was opened by Parson § » who was mor 
severe, perhaps, than the circumstances seemed t 
justify. When he had concluded, Squire I 
arose and said, that inasmuch as the brother had 
admitted his fault, and expressed penitence, it was 
their ‘duty as Christians to apply the parable of 
the Prodigal Son and receive him back.’ Parso1 
S—— replied, ‘This case is not exactly parallel ; 
for if I remember rightly (and here he looked Squir: 
F—— full in the face) the Prodigal Son didn’t tak: 
a lawyer along with him to plead his case.’ ‘ But,’ 
retorted the Squire, ‘in another point it is parallel 
for it does appear that the Prodigal had a brothe: 
there who wouldn’t receive him.’” 


A Western lawyer writes to the Drawer: “ 
my Slate I found written to-day the following : 

“*Yu welle by im de Geschewerer offese att tu okloke.' 

“Lest your readers may not know what was 


Or 


‘A minister of the Universalist denomination was | meant, I would say that I have a German client 


on trial, before a council convened for the purpose, 
for unministerial conduct. These councils were com- 


} 


| who meant to say, ‘You will be in the Squire's 


office at two o’cleck.’” 





EDITOR'S 


‘‘Berore the war began, and when our busy | 
streets were blockaded by merchandise, I was walk- 
ing along the levee with a friend. In front of us 
was a large mass of dry-goods, distended by an enor- 
mous hoop frame, swaying from side to side, occu- 
pying and sweeping the whole available space along 
the sidewalk. 

‘*A tall countryman was coming in the opposite 
direction. As he approached the moving mass he 
evidently was embarrassed as to how he should get 
by it—who has not been? However, he watched | 
his opportunity, and seeing a small clear space on 
one side made a dash for it, but when he put his 
foot on it it wasn’t there. Instead, he stepped upon 
a mass of the moving drapery. There was a lady 
inside of it, and of course it brought her up ‘all | 
stannin’—nothing tore—and as she straightened up | 
she exclaimed, energetically, 

“Well, one thing is certain—there is no polite- 
ness in this town !’ 

““* No, mom,’ was the emphatic reply, as he 
marched off, ‘not for animals that drags thewr tails 


m the ground !’” 


Mr. M , of Moline, Illinois, has been a kind | 
of a preacher for several years. He at length got | 
the notion that it was wrong to make any prepara- 
tion for his sermon, believing that his duty required 





that he should trust to the inspiration of the moment. 


DRAWER. 


One Sunday, when he was to preach at Moline, he 


| walked into the pulpit and opened the Bible, as wa 


his custom, atrandom. He happened to open at the 
first chapter of Matthew, and began to read, and read 
the second verse as follows: ‘‘ Abraham forgot Isaac ; 
and Isaac forgot Jacob; and Jacob forgot Judas and 
his brethren.” 

The old man seemed somewhat puzzled to find 
any application for this Scripture, but at length 
started ahead. ‘ My friends,” said he, “‘ this pas 
sage of Scripture is meant to teach us the shortnes 
of human memory, and it does seem to me that them 
old patreacks was mighty forgitfull.” 

A Boston1An writes to the Drawer: 

“The Rev. Dr. , of our city, was to supply 
the pulpit of the Rev. Orville Dewey, whilom of 


| your city. Taking the Sound boat on Saturday 


night, he did not arrive at the pier, in consequence 
of a dense fog, until long after the bells had ceased 
to call the people to church. He immediately jump 
ed into a cab and drove with all haste to the church, 
jumped out, whispered to the sexton to pay thy 
driver, and walked with ministerial dignity up the 
aisle. When about to ascend the steps of the pulpit a 
hand was laid on his shoulder, and you may judg« 
his surprise on turning to behold cabby with out 
stretched hand for his fare! This must be true, for 
he told it himself.” 
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WE take the following, just as it stands, word for 
word, letter for letter, from a Georgia newspaper : 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

WV" ARE VERY SORY to learn that there is a base 
\ calumnious report, and slandrous relative to T. 
MORE HARMON, Prof. of practical Penmanship, and 
there has been some very harsh and unjust strictures 
passed relative to the said T. MORE HARMON as regards 
his reputation, and we take occasion to say to the Public, 
that we are truly sory to have to say, that, there are many 
for the want of firm stability, and social sobriety, could 
wsert such base unfounded calumnous reports without 
cause or foundation relative to said T. MORE HARMON, 
Prof. of practical Penmanship, for we think Prof. HAR- 
MON, is a gentleman of high talent and sound verasity, 
and worthy of the office that he occupies, and gives gen- 
eral satisfaction. MANY CITIZENS. 

I take great pleasure in eulogising the citizens by way 
of commendation, relative to T. MORE HARMON, per-se. 
In advance of the charges in relation to me per-se, as be- 
ing confined in the walls of prison or common Jail of the 
county of Milton in the town of Alpharetta, for debt, of 
which it is a town and county, that I never possessed an 
pportunity of visiting in all the days of my life. I, also, 
take occasion to specify to the respectable citizens of the 
surrounding country, that these reports madam rumor, 
indulges a desire, at my expense, that I was married to a 
lady in the neighborhood of Alpharetta; this is without 
foundation in truth. 


YA 
ah) ‘ 


**Ovur own ‘ Topsy’ was playing with the little | 
daughter when a poor, emaciated beggar-boy stopped | 


and asked for food. ‘Lillie, run up stars and tell | 


] Now throwing off my reserve, and extricating 
| from this catastropheous 


my 
incumbent report and 
| position, as being presumed by my competitor | 
reporters, I emphatically state to the PUBLIC that th 
slanderous and calumnous reports are false in th 

de of ren 

not by any means do I presume to avail my 

my capacity and stability is concerned, to pre 
character or capacity of said lady, for I have 1 

any acquaintance with said lady in n 

tain the most pleasant thoughts to sa 
in the least but what she is a lady of refinen 
spectability, and sufficiently worthy of the add 
spect of any gentleman, but, my whole desire is t 
tiate a fact that it is a fathomlk 
palmed off upon me per 
nime 


gree. I take the occasion to say by way 


ss unfounded | 
Although I resp 
ender, in every instance, and desire t 


| with gentility, but, I only publish these thir 


fense, as a just perusal derogatory 
the truth might forever stand. 

N. B. Whereas, to all whom it may cones 
to say to you, by way of reference 
ter and reputation, just refer to the respectab! 
Oglethorpe, and Elbert counties, where I h 
and raised from my earliest infancy up to the | 
riod. and hear the conclusive sentiment of th 
citizens of the above specified countic 


to my cl 


s regard 


s, now 
clusion, I leave the subject discretionary with t 
fastidious to inspect or locate. 

, 


MORE HARMO) 


you’ mam there’s a little boy down yere wants some- 
thin’ to eat; poo’ little feller! looks like he didn’t 
had nothin’ to eat sin’ he was bo’n!’” 
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Furnished by Mr. G. Bropig, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by 
Voiar from actual articles of Costume. 








Figure 1.—Morninc NEGLIGEE. 
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FicurRE 2:—ZovaveE JACKET. 


rPNUE elegant design for a Mornrna NEGLIGEE is 

designed for merino, of which any favorite hue 
may be employed. Our illustration is for one in 
mouse-color, The ornament is wrought in needle- 
work upon the corners, with corded and braided 
passamenteries. It is warmly quilted. The gil 
may be independent, or, as in our illustration, may 
have the fronts inserted. 

The Zovave Jacker is made of fine crimson flan 
nel, with bouillonnées of wide silk ribbon, edged with 
silk braids, or, if preferred, with beads or bugles. 
Zouave Jackets are now much in favor, and any 
fancy in relation to their form or material may be 
safely indulged. Apropos of beads, we have seen a 
collar of white pearl beads, worn over an azurline 
blue robe. For a morning undress it was very be- 
coming. Ladies may thus, from their own resources, 
add a very desirable article to their toilet. 

The Cap which we give is en suite with the morn- 
ing toilet. It is composed of sea-green watered 
ribbon and silk, with a white bead at each reticula- 
tion, ornamented with a shell and sprays of sea 
weed, Figure 3.—Cap. 





